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MORAL SELF.CULTVRE. 


“To those who have opiioi tniiitiei of culture jilnceil within their reach, 
these are tlio instruments of the divine discipline. It is part of that dU> 
ci]iliiic to pub large opportunities in men's hands, and to leave it to them* 
selves uhethcr they will use oi neglect them. There shall be no ooeroioo to 
in.iku us turn them to account. Occasions of learning and self-improvemeBb 
ronic, stay witli us for a while, then pass. And the wheels of tim^ shall not 
l)c revel sed to bring llioni back once they are gone. If we neglect thm» we 
shall he pci inaiuMit losei s for this life. We cannot say how much we may be 
loseis hereafter. But if wo do what ^ cnii to use them while they are 
granted, wc shall have Icaiiit one Icfson of the heavenly discipline, and shall 
jie, wo luny hope, the better prepared for tlie others, whetiier of action or 
^miuranco, which are yet to conK'.’'-^f tncipaf iSAaiiy. * ^ 
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PREFACE. 


So many and such admirable Manuals of Self-Culture are before 
tlie public, that at the first glance it may seem a work of super- 
erogation to bring fonvaid another. And yet it is my hope that 
the reader, after a careful perusal of the present volume, will bo 
i-eady to admit that it occupies a jdace of its own, has a plan of 
its own, and is neither a rival nor an imitation of its predecessors. 
In the first place, it is more comprehensive ; for treats of Self- ^ 
Culture in its widest range, follows it into society, into business,' 
into the home circle iUustrates the laws of health as well as 
those of duty *, is scarcely leas concerned with the manners than 
with the mind. In the second, it is more practical; for it 
endeavours to assist the student in that work of mei^ culti- 
vation which it earnestly recommends ; provides him with on 
introiluction to the art of Composition, and aims at teaching 
him the art of Beading. A glance at the Tabfe of Contents 
will show that it considers Self-Culture under thr& principal 
aspects — ^foral. Intellectual, and Physical. In the parTdevoted 
to Moral Self-Culture^ it det)^ wilh the young man’s life at Home ; 
with his duties, opportunities, and responsibilities os Son and 
Brother ; with his life Abroad, and his duties, opportunities, and 
responsibilities in Society and in Business ; with Character, and 
the higher qualities which should distinguish Jt, such as Self- 
Keliance, Self-Bestraint, Moderation, Courtesy, and Chiyalroua- 
ness ; and with Conduct, and the principles which should regu- 
late it, sudi os Punctuality, Patience, Thrift, Method, Purity. 
In the second part, on Mental Self^Culturc, much practical 
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advice, based on the wide and varied experience of years of 
literary labour, is gVon in connection witli tlie formation and 
expression of opinion. The chapter on English Composition 
constitutes in itself a complete text-book, compact if brief, which 
will perhaps bo sufficient for the wants of most young students, 
or, at all events, will prepare them for Professor Alexandcivllain’s 
and other elaborate treatises. ' Much pains have been bestowed 
on the chapters which comprise a Course of Rending in English 
Literature. In these it has not been my .object to include eomj 
Englisli \vriter, but every famum English writer, and I trust 
that I have omitted from my enumeration no ifame of real 
importance. The various sections take up History, Biography, 
Poetry, Fiction, Tlieology, Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, 
Voyages and Travels, Physical Sciences, and the Bellos Lettres. 
Under these diiferent heads the young studeht is told what he 
' must read, what ho oufjht to read, and how it should bo read ; 
they present^ therefore, a digest of all that is good in English 
S^teiatuie. Critical comments arc interspers ed and biographical 
^notos. Refcroiiccs arc given to the best editions and to the most 
trustworthy critical authorities. In a wonl, I have steadily kept 
in view tJie wants of young men who are seeking to educate 
themselves, whose means are limited and whoso opportunities 
few, though they glow with a noble ardour, “ yearning in desire to 
follow knowledge.” The thinl part presents a brief summary of 
the conditions under which health of body is obtained and pre- 
sented. TJlicre, as cveiywhcre, the advice given is practical, and 
the resiiU of personal observation and experience. 

I am deeply indebted to Professor E. Dowden, G. Prothoro, 
Esq., M.A. (King's College, Cambridge), the Rev. Julius Lloyd, 
and the Right Rev. the Bishop of Edinburgh, for their kindness 
in revising the sections devoted to English Literature. To Pro- 
fessor Erasmus ^Wilson I owe my thanks for revising the chapter 
on Physical ScK-Culture. 

It is possible that, notwithstanding the care which has been 
bestowed on tbe preparat'cn and revision of these pages, some 
enois, typographical or ^ther, may have crept in. To obtain 
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perfect accuracy, where so vast an array of names and figures is 
concerned, is most desirable but not always pcissiblu The critic^ 
if his microscopic eye detect any errata, is assured that they will 
be at least as annoying to the author as to himself. 

The some harmless, necessary ” judge will no doubt be dis- 
posed to repeat that old accusation of truisms” W *^ ^titudes ” 
wliich is always brought up against a writer whose Business it 
is to enforce the ordinary laws of morality and advocate the 
ordinary principles of dduty. Eut what may bo a “ truism ” 
and a ** platitude ” to the experienced observer, to the mature 
thinker, is ofifon a new, fresh truth the young and inexperi- 
enced. At all events, it is only by constant repetition that even 
the ordinary commonplaces of moralists can be impressed on the 
minds of young men. The nail, if you would drive it home, 
must be struck again and again. With the rising generation 
the labour must be repeated that our fathers underwent for the 
benefit of us, thqir suns. It would bo difficult to say much tliat 
is new, I suppose, on such subjects os industTy,*aud persever- 
ance, and fixity of purpose ; and the now might very probably 
not be the true ; but that is no reason for not incessantly com- 
mending them to the consideration of the young. 1 do not 
pTosuuie to think that I have said anything startlingly original ; 
but I have sought to put some useful counsel before my readers 
and to render it acceptable by illustration and anecdote. 1 
have endeavoured to place before them “ plain living and high 
thinking ” as the ** motive ” which should govern all ^heir con- 
duct. I have endeavoured to inspire them with a conscisusness 
of the noble work that each ona of them may do for God and 
their fellow-men in their respective spheres of action, if they will 
but cultivate the faculties that have been given to them, for tliis 
purpose. 1 have endeavoured to show them such a view of 
the possibilities, capabilities, and aims and ends^f life, as may 
enable them to return a wise and thoughtful ^answer to the 
much-debated question, “Is life worth living!” Yes,* it is 
indeed worth living if we con appreciate its opportunities for 
self-culture, for thinking lofty thoughts and doing generous 
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deocUi. It is indeed worth liying if wo lesolve to use it as a 
gift from Heaven, V> bo letumed, liko the five talents^ with an 
abundant interest It is indeed worth living if wo avail our- 
selves of it to develop in our mind, our soul, our heart, our 
body, their boSt and brightest faculties. Let us aim, then, 
fnonds and roailers — young men for whom the following 
pages have primarily been composed — let US' aim at the expan- 
sion and growtli of a true Chiistian manhood : ** The manhood 
of an understanding open to all trutlv, and venerating it too 
deeply to love it except for itself, or barter it for honour or for 
gold ; of a heart enthrallodnby no convcntioualishis, bound by 
no frost of custom, but the perennial fountain of all pure huma- 
nities; of a will at the mercy of no tyrant without and no 
passion within ; of a conscience erect under all the pressure of 
circumstances, and ruled by no power inferior to the everlasting 
law of duty; of affections gentle enough for the humblest 
sources of cartli, lofty enough for the aspirings of the skies. 
In such manhood, full of devout strongth and open love, let 
every one that owns a soul see that he stands fast ; in its spirit, 
at once humane and heavenly, do the work, accept the good, 
and boar the burdens of his life.” In the attainment of such 
a manhood I humbly hope this book may advise, assist, and 
encourage you. ^ 


W. n. Davenport Adams. 
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MORAL SELF-CULTURE. 


“You tliought by effoiti of your own 
To iiiko at last esich jainog tono 
Out of youi life, till all nhoi^il moot 
In one majoatic music sweet ; « 

And deofned that in your own heart's ground 
The root of good was to bo found . . . 

]*ut, thanks to Meavon, it is not so , 

That root a i idler soil dotli know 
Than oin luioi honi ts could c'ei Hup])l\ " 

'-Jrc/ibishop Trench, 

“ To thn^o who havo op]ini tunitics of enitnro placed within their roach, 

* those me tho instruments of the divine discipliuc. It is part of that dia< 
riplinc to put largo o]iporlnnitieB in men's hands, and to loas'e it to thom-^ 
selves whether they will use or neglect them, Tlicrc bhnll ho no mercion to « 
make iis turn them to account Ocoataons of learning and sclf-improgemcnt 
conns stay with ns for a while, then pass. And the wheels of time shall not 
he levorsed to bring them hock once they are gone. If we neglect them, we 
shall bo permanent losers for this lifo. Wo cannot say how mucli wo may bo 
Insois lioicaftcr. lint if we do what we can to use them while ^licy arc 
granted, wo shall have learnt one lesson of tho heavenly discipline, and shaU 
he, we may hope, the bettor prepared for the otliers, whether of action or 
cmlurance, which are yet to come.”— Priwci^ Skairp. 

t 

“ An employment, tho satisfactory pursuit of which requires of a mnq that t 
he shall be endowed with a retentive memory, quick at learning, lofty- 
minded and graceful, the friend and brother of Irnth, justice, fortitude, and ' 
temperance.”— Pfflfo, “ The JRtpu&fie.” • 
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“ In the affain of what !■ laid aud what ia tlioiight aro aloi^i of more 
importance than whaff'ia done. **— iSir Arthur HAps. 

“Strive to heal yourself, to clianjife your nature ; put not off the work till 
to-morrow. If you say, ‘ To-morrow I will take heed to myself,’ it is just as 
though yoi^pid, '^To-day I will be mean, shameleso, cowardly, passionate 
malicious ’ Hoe what evil you allow youiaelf by this fatal indulgepce. Bub 
if it be good for you to be converted, and to Wiitch with heart and soul over 
every action and desire, how inuohmnie is it good to do so this very moment ! 
If lb IS expedient to-morrow, how much rather is it to-day I For beginning 
to-day, you will leave inoic sticngth fur it to-yioirow, and you will not be 
tempted to leave the work to the day aftei.”— 

i 

“ And from tlie soul itself there must be sent 
A sweet and potent voice of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds tho life aud clement ” 

— Culeridye. 

“Tlic high-boin soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiiing wing 

Ilenoiith its native (juairy.” 

< —Akinaule, 

“ If to bo true in heart and just in act are the first qualities necessary fur 
the elovatiou of humanity, if without them nil else is worthless, intelleotnnl 
culture cannot give what intellectual culture does not loquire or imply. Yuii 
cultivate the plant which has already life ; you will waste your hibonr iii 
cultivating a stone. Tho moral life ». the cuanterpart of the natural, alike 
ntysteiious in its origin and alike visible only in its effects."— A FrouUe. 




CHAPTER 1. 


H N that most delightful book, “Horae Subsecivae," Dr. 

John Brown includes a toucbinf; and eloquent sketch 
of his father, an eminent Scottish divine, one ^aa- 
sa^o of which it is impossible to read without emotion. 
“ After tmy mother^s death,” he says, “1 slept with 
him. His bed was in his study, a small room with a very small 
g-ate ; and 1 remember well his gettin*' those fat, shapeless, 
s pon py books [the German Exegeticsl, as if one would sink in 
Chom, and be bogged in their Inkilous, unsized p.aper: and 
watciiing him allf'he impatiently 'em them up, and dived into 
tlioiM 111 his rapid, eclectic way, ta<«tiiig them, and dropping for my 
j)lay such a lot of soft, large, curled bits from the pupeT'Ciitter, 
leaving the edges all shaggy, iio never came to bod while I was 
awake, which was not to bo wondered at ; but 1 can remember 
often awaking far on in tlie night or moniing, and seeing tlial 
keen, bo.'iutirul, intense face bending over these llosenniullors. 
and Knicstis, and Btorrs, and Kuinoels, tlio fire out and the grc> 
dawn pccniig through the window ; and when he heard me move, 
ho would speak to mo in the foolish words of endearment my mothei 
wa.4 wont to use, and como to bed and take me, warm as 1 wa^, 
into his cold bosom.” This anecdote seems to put before us aii 
ideal of the relation of lovo and trustfulness that should* subsist 
between father and son ; tlie sf^i watching the father with the 
gaze of vigilant affection, the father taking the son to his heart 
with a deep and earnest sympathy. It is not the relation that 
binds mother and son ; for in that there isTiss of command on the 
one side and of obedience on the other ; but if there be less ten* 
derncss, there is more confidence ; if less of passion, more of reason ; 
if less of sweet dependence, more of wise equality. The father 
may not know so much of his son’s heart as his diuther does, but 
he will know more of his mind ; he will stand to him in the three- 
fold capacity of ^ide, philosopher, ayd friend. Buch an inter- 
course as that wnich passed between Dr. John Brown and hb 
father was in the higuest degree guo(P for both. The father's 
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feelings were adequately stimulated and nourished ; he was kept 
from Ming back ^thin himself, from sinking behind an outwork 
of reserve and coldness ; while as for the son, it was an educa- 
tional proc^ a development of his intellectual and moral natuiCL 
besides be^'g a source oriasting joy. From a wise and good 
father we Ijiam more than from all our teachers ; nay, such an onel 
is our best and ftruest teacher, whose lessons we are constantly 
learning j not onW the lessons dropping from his lips, but the. 
lessons inculcated by his life and waracter/ To return for a 
moment to Dr. Brown. Can we over-estimate the value to him of 
the years of close companionship which he enjoved with a man not 
only of remarkable mental powers but of the highest spiritual gifts? 
His power of self-control, his patience, his deep and tender nature, 
his chivalry of feeling, his jine courtesjr of mannLr, his strong, 
strenuous, fervid piety; all these qualities daily and hourly set 
before his son’s eyes could not but persuade and control anil 
permanently influence. Thoro was much to be gamed from his 
line literary taste, and the boy’s heart and mind both expanded 
when his father read aloud, with his own admirable elocution, the 
story of Joseph or passages in David’s history, and FsaTmsvi., xi., 
and XV., or the sad, 53d, 54th, 55th, 63d, 64th, and 40th chapters of 
Isaiah, dr the Sermon on the Mouut, or the journey to Emmaus, 
or our Saviour’s prayer in John, or Paul’s speech on Mars Hill, or 
the first three chapters of Hebrews and the latter part of the i ith, 
or Job, or the Apocalypse : or, to piiss from these divine themes, 
Jeremy Taylor or George Herbe^ Sir Walter Baleinh or Milton’s 
prose, such as the passage beginning "Come form out of thy 
royal chambers, 0 thou Prince of all the kings of the earth ! ” and 
" Truth indeed came once into the world with her Divine Master ; " 
or Charles WesleVs hymns, or, most loved of all, Cowper, from 
the rapt “ Come Thou, and, added to Thy many crowns,” or “ Oh, 
that those lips hod language ! ” to the Jackdaw^ and his incompar- 
able Letteis ; or Gray’s poems, Burns’s “Tam O’Shanter,” or Sir 
Walter's “ Eve of St. John” and “The Gioy Brother.” 

But to profit by this domestic and infonnal teaching there must 
be a certain “rccoptiveness” on the part of the listener, an affec- 
tionato wUliiigness to learn, aeprompt and quick apprehension. 
It is to be feared that tlie attitude here indicated is one to which 
our youth nowadays do not readily adapt themselves.^ The family 
bonds ha^e grown looser than they were of old ; even into the 
Home hu spread the general tendency to exaggerate individual 
freedom and the revolt against authority. Our songs and dramas, 
always a tolerably faithful mirror of the time, show convincingly 
that the parental and filial relations have of recent years under- 
gone •an unfortunate declension ; that too often the father has 
ceased to be the reverencQd teadier to whom his sons listen witli 
loving admiration, the trusted friend to whom they resort in 
any otfllculty for the cdhnsel they know to be always helpful and 
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wholesome, tbo ruler whose lightest wish they hold as a command. 
The change that has taken place may easily be hndentood by com- 
paring some of OUT modem plays with those of the EluaWian 
dramatists. 1 do not mean that graceless youths aua never to be 
found in Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, any more thipi tlkt tme and 
faithful sons are never to be found in our Yictofian pjaywrights ; 
but that the dominant conception of the positions occiipi^ by 
father and son is wholly different. Take, for exainplo, rolonius 
and Laeites. Hot, boastful, and cholerib as is the latter, he never 
fails in the minutest rcsjiect towards his garrulous father, and 
listens to his shrowd igurldly advice ns to the utterances of an 
onicle. Observe, too, in “ Cymbeline” tlio deference exhibited by 
(jnideriiis aii^ Arvirsgus towards Belarius ; and in “Lear,” wliile 
the whole tragedy turns upon the •wrong done to a father by 
lus undutiful children, Ed^r, with his Onerous devotion and 
conrageous tenderness, stands forward as the embodiment of tho 
highest filial viitucs. Even when the dramatist puts on the stage 
a wronged and uc^ected father, he invests him with all a fathePa 
natural dignity : the figure is one whidi demands our attention ; 
we look upon it almost w'ith awe. But in our nu^em plara tho 
fiithcr is usually tlio target at which the playwright discnarges 
the arrows of Ins ridicule. He is expmed to the laughter of tho 
audience ; like Pantaloon, he is outwitted, maltrdatcd, and dis- 
hononicd. To cheat or circumvent him, to defy or insult him, is 
rejircscntod as an exquisite sfroke of humour. Ho is a monster of 
vulgniity, w’hom his son treats with open contempt : or a would- 
bo despot, whom it is represented os something chivalrous and 
noble to disobey ; or a puny weakling, whom 'it is necessary to rule 
with a rod of iron. 

Buell was not tbo way of our ancestors. There were bad or 
foolish fathers and disobedient sons then os there are to-day, 
but the of parental authority was higher. Sons listens 
then where they question now. Look at the great Lord Burleigh 
and his son, or at the two Cokes, or consider the relsAions tlmt 
subsisted between Sir Philip Sidney and his father. The kero of 
Zutphen and author of tho “ Arcadj^” regarded with an affectionate 
reverence the noble father from whom he derived, in no small 
degree, his comeliness of person and gallantly of spirit, his 
vigour of intmlect and chivaliy of disposition ; while the father 
was lovingly proud of his bnllimit son, whom he styled “lumen 
familisB Buae.'^ Lord Lytton, in his “ Caxtons,* has revived this 
ideal relationship in the persons of Fisistratus 0axton and his 
father, the one so full of wisdom and patience abd tenderness, 
tlie other so full of admiring love and dutifulness. “Often,” 
says tho young Pisistratus. “I deserted the more extensive ram- 
bles of Uncle Jack, or the greater flllnrements of a cricket«\^ 
match in the village, or a days fishing in Squire Rollick's pre< 
serves, for a quiet stroll with my father by tne old peadi widl ; 
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BometimeB Bilentj mdeed, and already musing over the future 
while he was buBy with the past, but amply rewarded when, 
suspending his lecture, he would put fortli hoards of varied 
learning, rer^ered amusing by his qi^j^nt comments and that 
Socratio satjiro wliich only fell short of wit because it never passed 
into malice” lt»ia to his father that ho resorts in all his diffi- 
culties, who is his stay in liis hours of sorrow, into whose ear 
he pours all liis hoiies pd aspirations. At the cnsls of his 
greatest trouble, wlieii an" immovable cloud socins to his fevered 
imagination to have settled down on his young life, ho sits 
musing, absorbed, unhappy ; and lookingbUp, he secs his f.itliei’s 
eyes hxed upon him with quiet watchful ton(lerne.ss. lint tliLMi,. 
ifor a son to have such a father, it is necessary thj^t the fathei- 
Ishould have such a sou ! Tiiero must bo an exchange of syiu- 
pathy, an cquahty of affection. And on the part of the son 
there must bo a consideration for the father’s years, his greater 
experience, his trials, and his sacrifices ; there must be a frank 
and loving acknowledgment of the siiperiorijiy that lies inhe- 
rent in the paicntal relationship. There are sons, not wholly 
bad or disobedient, not wholly wanting in affection, wlio behave 
toivards -their fatlier with an unseemly familiarity, as if he wore 
a boon companion, a member of the same club, addressing him 
in the slang of the dav, and witlUiolding from him tlic courteous 
treatmom they would iivobably vouchsafe to a stranger. This 
ungracious disresjicct is almost worse than deliberate defiance, 
at the bottom of which, it is just possible, some strong pnneiple 
may be rooted. 

I write for young men who desire to live a life worth living, 
to turn to the best and highest advantage such gifts and endow- 
ments as God has bestowed upon them, and to leave the world, 
when their work is ended, soniethiug the better for their exist- 
ence, so far as their B])heie of action, whether largo or limited, 
is concerned. I invito them to begin, if tliey have not already 
begun, tht) noble labour of self-culture, of the education of their 
faculties and the discijiluie of their pa.ssious. Jeremy Taylor 
Bays, *'Life is like playing at tq)}les ^ the luck is not in our own 

{ lower, but the playing the game as." I invite mv readers to 
earn kow to play the game. A distinction is rightly drawn be- 
tween talents and acquirements ; between what wo receive from 
Nature and what by our own (morts we become possessors of. • 
And jet the distinction is frequently a very thin line indeed;/ 
BO thm that I fim sure a young man who wills strongly and actsi 
strenuously m:fy efface it. In other words, a man’s talents seem 
to lie^^ much in his own power : intelligence may bo regarded 
as the fniit of industry, and a clear, sound judgment as the 
^product of careful training. No doubt this was Dr. Arnold’s feel- 
ing when he wrote :~^lf there be one thing on earth which is 
truly admirable, it is to see Qod’s wisdom blessing an inferiority 
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of natural nowers, where they have b^en honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated.’' So, too, Fowell Buxton^ys I am sure 
that a young man may be very much what he pleases.” Or talced 
the saying of Ary Scheffer “ In life nothing bears fruit except by [ 
labour of mind or body. . . . With a strong soul anfta noble aim ' 
one can do what one wishes to do, usually speakings If many 
young men fail from presumption and over«onfi%nce, I am 
])ersuaded that many more fim from an excess of timidity, a 
self-mistrust which raralyscs all their epeigies and takes the pith 
and substance out of their efforts. It is on old adage that one 
never knows what one can do tiU one tries. We must make a good 
start, and then push foinlTard with resolute purpose. We must make 
a beginning, for it is certain that each one of us can do something, 
^nd soinetliiAg we shall do if we ^ not daunted by our earfy 
Tpiluros. Pajissy would never have discovered the secret of ena-i 
inellcd ware if he had thrown his pots and pipkins aside when! 
they first cracked in the furnace. L.'icordaire, the great French/ 
preacher, would have been what the Scotch call “ a stickit mini- \ 
ster” if ho had been disheartened by his initial breakdown in 
the pulpit of San Hoch. Look at Edmund Kean ; how briUiant a^ , 
legacy of genius would have been lost to the world if lie had • 
abaiiuunud the stage after his provincial defeats and disasters I J 
This, then, is the secret of it all : we must embn^e every oppor- 
tunity— we must utilise every faculty— we must advance and • 
ascend m a hopeful, vigorous, unresting spirit. So must tlio work > 
uf self-culture be accomplished. 

But on this point more will be said hereafter. Let us now 
assume that the young man has chosen his part, has resolved 
to live nobly, and to make the most of “ the divine gift of life.” : 
He has entered upon the great task of self-education. Well, he 
must begin at homo. He must begin as son and brother. In 
those capacities lie must practise the self-denial, the Bubmissive- 
ness. tho truthfulne.ss, the transparent honesty which will provei 
his best arms and armour in me battle of life, ^e lessons 1 
thus mastered at home will stand him in good stead abroad. 
The sweet home-influences will accompany him like« unseen 
angels as he fares across tha rough bleax desert of the world, 
will stay Ills feet from stumbling, will fill liis ears with hopeful 
music, and clothe tho sky above him in cheerful sunshine. And 
for this reason I have opened my book with some illustrations of 
happy parental relationships, of the intercourse that ought to exist 
between father and son. The promise made by the man to the 
woman when he tolces her as ins wedded wife,' ilie promise to 
“love, honour, and obey," signalises also the thre^ great duties of j 
the son towards his father— love, honour, obedience.^ It may,|7 
indeed, bo asserted that there can he no love where there is y 
neither obedience nor honour ; and certainly that half-selfish, 
outomary affection which is all that mafly children give to their p 
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parents— an affection which by no means inclines towards a prompt 
submission or a forethought^ which exacts everything and 
yields nothing— has no kinship with that pure, deep, filial love 
which it is a son’s privilege to offer and a father’s pride to receive. 
When a yoi^ man grows weary of his home, or when he shrinks 
from pouriig his confidences into his father's ears, let him at once 
haJt in thevoursebon which he has, perhaps insensibly, entered, for 
assuredly it is one that will lead to min. He cannot dosircra safer 
or surer tost for any pursuit or pleasure he embraces than this : 
LCan he submit it to tlie h^mo scrutiny ? Can he talk of it to his 
father and mother ? Will it bear to be sifted and examined in the 
family circle 1 The component parts of certain chemical substances, 
when once their union is dissolved, recede farther and farther from 
each other, as if animated by as strong a repulsion as formerly they 
were governed by a strong Attraction; and so, unhappily, wliCn 
once youth separates from the home, he rapidly drifts to an eveA- 
increasing distance from it. Unless he checks the recession at 
once, he will have no power to do so at all. The wider the gulf 
that opeM between him and his family, the more reluctance and 
shame will he feel in attempting to cross it. In going down-hill, 
the velocity increases as wo get farther fiom the starting-point. 
When a 'Voung man awakes to the consciousness tliat the old 
roof-tree has ny longer for him tlio attraction it once i^sscsaed, lot 
him immediately look into his heart and seek there the reason 
why. There is a cei-tain school of “ fast young men ” whoso maxim 
is the old ’*Nil adinirari” m its worst sense. They reverence 
nothing, they love nothing. To them a love of home is the sign of 
weakness of character, and a son who honours his parents is a milk - 
Mp— that is, if he bo not a knave, engaged m subtle and continual 
deception. With such young men the student who has undertaken 
the noble work of sell-culture, and has formed a high conception 
of the duties, aims, and oppo^uuities of life, must hold no com- 
muiiiun. Their heads will be as empty as their hearts ; for a want 
of reverence is geiier^y accompamed by a deficiency of intellectual 
power, an(Y from their society he will gam iiotlim^ intellectually, 
while iRorally his loss will bo fatal. 1 cannot insist too strongly 
on the fact that the cultivation qf t^e home affections is the best 
principle of all self-culture, on accounjf of their purity, their eleva> 
ing influence, their permanency.^ 
when we look around us, the lesson we seem to see written upon 
everything is— Mutability. Flowers fade and leaves fall ; and 
though fr^ blooms live in the lap of spring, and new leaves 
make green ogSin the woods, they too pass away os others have 
done. “WitheAid hopes on hopes are spread.” Our feet crush 
beneath them the promise and fruition of each succeeding year. 
The days come and go. The present, just as we begin to recognise 
afid to fancy that it is burs, glides into the past ; and we are 
forced, if we would not laok back, to look forward into that future 
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which is ever naiTowing its limitSi because, ther^ is no real present 
It reminds us of that old legend of the cup of gold which is to be 
found wherever the rainbow touches earth ; but he who goes in 
search of it discovers that the rainbow moves befo{|B> him as ho 
advances, constantly eluding his painful efforts, until < at last its 
bright colours are resolved into the air. ^ So bubUe aller bubble 
dis!ipi)e.'irs in the depth of the all-absorbing wav0. Yn there are | 
some thltigs tlmt do not die, over which Time never writes those I 
melancholy v,'onh, •Jlic jaeet. Our household affections, our do- r 
inestic ti’iidcrnosscs, tlic generosity and self-saciiiice of love— these 
feather and accuimilate in a precious store, an inexhaustible treasure, 
wJiieli .neither moth nor hist can corrupt— a treasure eventually to 
bo absorbed into the Eternal Love. What is best of us survives the 
V'rave ; the hdhrt is as immortal as the mind. Our feelings will 
life on like our thoughts, for they are part of ourselves, and with- 
out them our identity would be marred, would nocessaril;^ bo 
imperfect. AVluit would Cordelia bo without lior filial affection f 
That wife who threw herself before the murderous spears to save 
her husband, what trould she have Uben without her deep, strong, 
passionate love ? 

Is not, then, this immortality of the affections an arguincnt for 
their careful cultivation? -If those sweet and serene sympathies 
which bind together parents and children, sisters and brotfiors, in 
a relation so close and yet so delightful, exist beyond tlio grave, 
as w'O may well believe, shall wo not do our best to foster them ? 
Tins IS surely a part of our moral and spiritual training; part of 
tlie education by which wo are fitted for our great destiny. Tlid 
laiiiily. if we will but see it, is one of God’s agencies for buildiiigl 
lip and jiiirifying the inner life, for deepening and strengtlienmgl 
in our souls whatever " makes for righteousuoss.’' That can bo mr 
true culture” which neglects to take account of it. As James 
Martincan says ; — “ A certain number of auimal lives, that are of 
])rci!icnbed ages, that eat and drink together, and that sleep under 
tlio same roof, by no means make a family. Almost as well miglit 
we say that it is the bricks of a house that malco a home. There 
may be a home in the forest or the wilderness, and there fiiay bo 
a faniilv, with ,^1 its blessings, tiough hidf its menibcis be in 
foreign lands or in another wcnld. It is the gentle memories, the 
mutual thought, the desire to bless, the sympathies that meet when 
duties are apait, the fervour of the parents’ prayers, the persuasion 
of filial love, the sister's pride and the brothers benediction, that 
constitute the true elements of domestic life and sanvtify the dwell- 
ing of our birth." 

It is a trite saying that we are generally insensible of the good 
we have until wo are on the point of losing it We do not^prizei 
old and familiar things, however intrinsically valuable, until w^ 
have lost them. The primrose by the tier’s brim is nothing 
him who sees it daily, and sees hundreos like it; but to the 
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wanderer in the Australian “bush” the sight of its dead and 
frayed petals would bring inexpressible emotions ; he would see 
in them stranger and sweeter figures and scenes than Agrippa 
ever saw in his magic mirror. In like manner, many young men > 
do not pri^a ijiotlier’s love, with all its wonderful self-denial, and 
patience, l^nd provision, until it has become only a memory. 
When they stand by the brink of the open grave, and J^ear the 
dull thud of the clods of earth which are rapidlv hiding from their 
wistful gaze what was once a tender and demoted mother, they 
suddenly awake from tlicir blind indifference, and feel with a 
sharp, quick pain the greatness of their Iqfss. But why wait for so 
terrible an awakening ? It is tnie that to the lost moment of your 
own lives you may be the better for the silent bii|| subtle infiii- 
oiico exercised by Jicr memory. It may bo with you as with Jo^ir 
Bandolpb, the American statesman, who says “ I should have 
been an atheist if it had not been for one recollection, and that 
was the memory of the time when my departed mother used to 
take my little hand into hers, and caused me on my biees to say 
‘ Our Father who art in heaven/” Or ns it was with John New- 
ton of Olnov, the author of “ Cardiphonia,” wlio was converted 
from hu evil irays by the force of tlie impressions made on his 
miud ill his early life by his mother’s pious lessons. But con- 
sidcr how niifcli of true happiness you mil have lost, all tlie 
happiness that lies in the response and interchange of ilffection ! 
Tiie fond cmbiace, the loving glance— the glance which convoys 
the assurance of mutual intelligence — ^the sympathising smile, the 
correspondence of thought and feeling— all are gone, and gone 
before wo understood what they might have done for us. 

From a sollisli point of view, as well as in obedience to the 
higher motives, w'o should learn to cultivate the domestic affec- 
tions ; and, liappily, this cultivation is the complete safeguard 
against selfisli>oss. If we begin by thinking of our own happi- 
iicsi^ we shall end by thinking of the happiness of others. We 
are justiibd, therefore, in speaking, os we have done, of the family 
as an educational agency, a help to, and a mode of, self-culture. 
For the very first condition of home-happiness is that each mem-^ 
ber should practise Sdf-^estratnU If every one want his or her! 
own way, insist that his or her wislics shall be preferred to those' 
of all the others, put forward as of paramount importance his or < 
her partialities or prejudices, true domestic peace can never be ' 
attained. One ontbiUht of temper will render the whole hon.se- 
hold uncomfcMr'tablo ; the disturbed atmosphere will act upon 
every person lining in it, will produce a general feeling of unrest 
and irritation. A young man may do much to promote the easy 
working of the domestic relations by sotting a constant example of 
self-control, by keeping down the hasty word, by smoothing the 
furrowed brow, by lettiag fall the soft answer that tumeth away 
wnth. Feradventore one righteous man might have saved Sodom ; 
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one golden-tongued member of a botisehold, like one good singer in / 
a chorus, \ 7 ill keep all the rest in time and tune. tThatever c^use or 
^ irritation he may have found in his di^s intercourse with the world, 
whatever there mav have pricked and wounded hi^ the young 
limn should enter the charmed r^ioii of the family circle with the 
liencdiction of peace and goodwill. He should subject iiimself to 
a rigid i^pral discipline, keep watch over his eydS, put' a padlock 
on Ins lips. Ah ! those stem, sullen glances ! Ah ! those hasty, 
liassinnate words 1 *Young men are vcr 3 > subject to the tempta- 
tion of saying “smart things.” Often they indulge in sarcastic re- 
])1ies or satirical insinuations more from a love of self-displav than 
1 roiii any actual bitterness of heart ; but this is a failing which they 
rannot too earnestly endeavour to get rid of. Tho wounds given 
l^^tlio tongue neal slowly. When you feel tempted to say some- 
lung ill-lmmourcd, petulant, sarcastic, bethink yourself of the 
onduiiTig irritation that will follow tin* temporary triumph. “ It 
IS hotter to remain silent,” says St. Francis de Sales, “than tb 
sj)cak even the truth ill-humouredly, and so spoil an excellent dishV 
by covoiing it with liad sauce ” Some families get into a habit of ' 
‘■naL'giiig,” of retorting upon one another with it ritable, ill- tem- 
pered utterances, winch they cannot conquer oven in the presence 
of straiigens. Need ive say that it is fatal to domestic peace 1 
“Sarcasm,” says I’arlylc, “I see to be, m general, tko language of 
the devil; for wdiicfi reason I have, long since, as good as re- 
nounced it.” Samuel Johnson lu liis rough, strong way puts it 
jorcibly:— “A in.'ui lia.s no more right to say an uncivil thing 
than to .act one ; no more right to say a rude thing to anoth< 
limn to knock him down.” 

]lut the .sullenncss which shows itself by looks is as bad os the 
hot tem])er which linds cxprc.ssiou in siicor or sarc.asm. We have 
not only to control the tongue but the passions ; to keep down ^e 
self-love, the envy, the jealumsy, the excessive sensibility, of which 
temper is the outward manifestation. To govern one's temper is, 
therefore, to govern one’s self ; and a genuinely good tqjoiper— by 
which I mean something more than, and sometliing different 
from, the mere varnish of good nature— seems to me the ndbessary 
outcome of a generous heart and^ure mind. Pascal saTO'— “I 
endeavour to 1)0 just, trutlifill, sincere, and faithful to all men ; 
and 1 have a tenderness of heart for those to whom Qod has 
united me more closely.” This is the true philosophy of self- 
icstraint. J ustice, truthfulness, sincerity, these arc the component 
parts of a wise man’.<} good temper. Join with these tenderness of 

heart " for those tu whom God has united us morc,closely, and we 
see at once how tho happiness of home may be ensured. We must ^ 
bear and forbear ; we must make allowance for one anothelt ; we : 
must act justly and truthfully in our mutual relations ; we must 
be “ tender of heart.” Like John Hampdqp, we must be “ supremh , , 
govemoiB over all our passions and affections.” 1 wonder how 
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much of his 8ucc<}j» Wellington owed to his marvellous self-con- 
trol i 1 wonder Ifow much of Napoleon's failure was due to his 
nngovemed temper ! Into our intercourse with one another as 
parents and phildron, brothers and sisters, let us carry that solvent | 
of “self-i-estraint'' which molts away every difficulty. It is the' 
alkali which cohibinos and takes up into harmonious combination 
the most cbntraiV elements. “In the supremacy of solf^ontrol,” 
says Spencer, “consists one of the pcifcctions of the idail man. 
Nut to be impulsive, nut-to bo spurred liitlier hnd thither by each 
desire that in turn comes uppermost, but to bo self-restrained, 
self-balanced, governed by the joint decision of the feelings in 
coiinc’I assembled, before whom every action shall have been fully 
debated and calmly determined— that it is which education, moral 
education, at loa.st, strives tooprodneo.” There never was any man 
I who practised it more resolutely tlian Sir Walter Scott, and never 
' was any man more happy in Ins domestic relations. To his wife, 
his children, Ins frieiKls, he was always the same \ always just, 
considerate, kind of heart and speech. Wliatcver might be his 
troubles or provocations, he put the burden 'from off his shoul- 
ders when ho crossed the threshold of liis liomo. The injuries in- 
dicted by the world ho did not retaliate, as so many do, upon tlie 
hearts nearest and dearest to them ; their “comfort” was ever liis 
first, his chief tioiisideration As brother, son, liusband, father, lie 
Avas almost porfoct. Lockhart tolls us that his executors, on lift- 
ing up his desk the evening after his burial, found arranged in 
careful order a senes of little souvenirs, evidently so placed in 
order that his eye might rest on them every morning nefore lio 
begun his work. “ There were the old-fashioned boxes that had 
gariiiahcd his mother’s toilette, when he, a sickly child, slejit in her 
dressing-room,— the silver taper-stand winch the young advocate 
hod bought for her with his first five-guinea fee, — a row of small 
packets inscribed with her hand, and containing tlie hair of thoso 
of her offspring that had died before her,— liis father’s smiff-box 
and 6tui-fase,— and more things of the like sort.” Numerous 
similar touches will bo found in his biography, all indicating the 
depth 'of those affections from which proceeded Ins noble self- 
rc'itraint, his power of sacrificifig rverything that might stand in 
the way of the love, and peace, and harmony of his home-circle. 

Not less essential than self-restraint is that perfection of fine 
manners which we call Courtesy. Here, again, Scott comes be- 
fore us os a pattern. Captain Basil Hall says “ I have never scon 
any person on more delightful terms with his family than he is.” 
Another Abbotsford guest writes : — I never saw a man who, in 
his intercourse with all persons, was so perfect a master of cour- 
tesv. ‘His manners were so plain and natural, and his kindness 
tpOK such immediate possession of the fedings, that this excellence 
'in him might for a whijp pass almost unobserved.” The highest 
courtesy seems always to be a sign of the highest manlinessi for 
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Sydney Smith, who in robustneas of intellect and healthy common 
sense was not inferior to Scott himself, was fully ^ equal in what 
Spenser calls “goodly manners.” Bich and poo^tho members of i 
his family, his servants, his guests, he treated aU alike ; all with 
the same consideration, cheerfulness, and affcctfon and courtesy. 
There is a fine tnith in this saying of Tennyson’s 

Mdunera aio nob idle, but the fi uifc I 

Of noble nature and of loyal mind.q 

I make a distinction, of course, between such “manners” as the 
poet speaks of and those which vulgar people call “politeness,” 
and profess to study in* “books of etiquette.” Many who are 
“pohto” to a fault have less good-breeding and know less of 
good manners,* in the higher sense qf the term, than the boor 
whb cats his soup with a knifo and is os ignorant as a China- 
man of the use of a fork. I mean tho “good manners” of him 
who prefers others to himself— who takes tho second place and* 
yields to his neighbour the first— who can listen wlule others' 
Buciik— who appreciiftes and practises tlie divine virtue of patience: 
the “good manners” of which tho first principle and the second 
piinciplo and the third is, that we should do unto others as we 
would that others should do unto us. The finest manners are those 
of tho Christian. Never was there a more polished gentleman 
than St. Francis de Hales, because never jras there man who had 
in him a truer equanimity, a more generous spirit, a greater 
c.ipacity of self-command. Now one ot the elements of courtesy 
IS necessarily Humility. The feeling or ossumiition of superior 
rity IS fatal to good manners. In the family circle we somctimea 
SCO the son aflccting to be aupenor to his piarents, tho brother td 
lihs sLster, on tho strength of that superfici.'il knowledge of a superj 
Jicial world acipiircd in a few months’ mingling with “Society.’J 
'I'lic young man, confused and excited by tho corrupt air ho has 
bpcn breathing, looks down upon his sisters as “dowdies” and' 
]>ionoiiiiccs his parents “slow.” Hence a certain “loiu^ess” of 
niamicr, a want of deference and refinement, creejw into Lis inter- 
cuunso with them. Uo feels it unuccassary to be “ civil ” tdVi'ards 
Riicli very commonplace individuaLa But chivalry teaches us to 
show tho greatest reverence «ud most loyal affection towards 
women, and Christianity insists that we should “honour our 
father and mother.” Christianity insists that we should yield 
them a ready obedience in all things lawful; that when their 
views do not coincide ivith ours we should willingly^pdefcr to their 
maturer experience ; that we should credit them with a judgment 
cooler and calmer than our own. This humility enteia largely as 
an ingredient into our filial affection as well as into our coiiitosy. 

If over there lived a man of tho noblqst piety, of character as 
'stainless os he was splendid of genius, a man whoso whole life* 
trod in the footsteps of his Lora, that mEn was Bishop Jeremy 
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Taylor. He reads us, however, a lesson of humility : for towards 
the close of higf saintly life, writing to John Evelyn, he thus 
expresses himself:— “In religion I am yet but a novice. . . ^ I beg 
of you to assist 'oe with your prayers.” Ilis advice on this subject 
of humility, conurmed as it was by his practice, will probably 
weigh with the reader. “ The humble man,” he says, “ trusts not ' 
to his own discretion. . . . butreliosratheronthe judgment of his 
friends and sniiituai guides. He does not pertinaciomdy pursue 
the choice of nis own vull, but lets his supeoors choose in tlioso 
th^ra which concern them. He does not murmur against com- 
mands. He is not inquisitive into their reasonableness, but 
behoves the command to be reason enough. He is always unsatis- 
fied in his own conduct, resolutions, and counsels. He is modest 
in Ms speech. He gives qp pert and saucy answ^irs when ho is 
reprovea, justly or umustly.” This cardmal virtue of humility is, 

I think, the one which the young men of the day most resolutely 
ignore. It is but an insigiiifioint and shabby-looking viitue for 
those splendid young fellows who are the self-constituted autho- 
rities on every subject under the sun ; who deliver their' opinions 
with oracular decisiveness, and sweep away older judgments and 
traditions with a fine air of contempt. They cannot condescend 
to the' lowliness of courtesy. How they would laugh at tlio 
advice which St. Francis do Bales gave to a friend .—“I would 
have you be extremely meek and lowly in your own eyes, gentle 

( and tender as a dove. Accept willingly every opiiortunity of 
humbling yourself. Do not bo quick to .speak, but rather lot your 
answers be slow, humble, meek j and let your modest silenco use 
an eloquence of its own.’^ There is a false impression abroad that 
a loudness of speech, and an exuberance of gesture, and a gene- 
rally dictatorial aw are the conditions, so to speak, of “manli- 
ness,” the external pi oofs and si^ns of a “knowledge of the 
world.” AVell, Raleigh wa.s every inch a man, a brave soldier, a 
brilliant courtier, and yet a mirror of courtesy. Nobody will 
accuse §ir Philip Sidney of having been deficient in manliuess, 
and yet his fine maiinem are proverbial. The truth is, that the 
manly qualities derive a special grace and polish from the lustro 
that courtesy throws over thorn. Sussex was as brave as Kaleigli, 
but we know who made the bettenfiguro at court, who m.akos the 
better figure in history. The grace and dignity of the manners of 
Charles the First impressed even the doughtiest Puritans, and 
there can be no question that braver man never drew sword. Jt 
is the courtq^y of Rayard, the knight mvt d taia rqivoch^ 
which has inj^mortalised mm quite as much os his valour. The 
manliest men are the most polished, because their manliness is 
refined by a becoming humility and a gracious generosity. Arro- 
gance and petulance oie^ot the marks of stren^h. 

' But if hmnility be a chief ingredient of courtesy, so is Qene- 
rosity. We get the vfiird from the Latin gmromSf which means 
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a gentleman ; ” and in this way we come to see how courtesy and , 
generosity are nearly identical, and how noth the gifts and' 
graces of a gentleman. The reader will not supmse that by gene- 
rosity 1 mean a free use of money. The liberal mVi^d often accom- 
panies a very vulgar nature, whereas only avrefiflbd mind is 
capable of generosity ; of the geuerositv that thinkoth no evil, the 
generosity that defends the feeble and oppressed^ the generosity 
tliat dismisses unheard the anonymous scandal, the generosity 
that puts the best construction upon wo^s and deeds, the gene- 
rosity that never imputes motives, the generosity that never 
fosters suspicions. When Thackeray says that “a gentleman is 
rarer man than some of iis think for,” it is because he knows how 
rare a quality this noble genenxsity is. “What is it,” he asks, “to 
bo a gentleman ? It is to be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, 
to^o brave, to be wise, and, po.ssessing all these (Qualities, to exer- 
cise them ill the mo.st graceful outwanl manner.” v\ 

This largo and liberal courtesy^ whieh 1 have described as 
founded upon humility and (mnerosity, and as identical with the ' 
true spirit of Chnsthii chivalry, I want to see cultivated at hotne. 

I want to see it pervading, like sunshine, the family circle, 
brightening, beautifying, and exalting all it touches and shines 
upon. Why should not every young man aim at beccAning a 
ninctoonth-century Bayard, a very model and mirr>)r of kiiight- 
houd 1 And why, before ho goes forth into the world intent on 
doughty deeds, w'liy should he not display his prowess, his chivul- 
lousness, in the household “ lists ’* 1 There are many young men 
given to the putting on of “ comiiany manners ” They can be 
deferential, gentle, modest in their intercourse with strangers or 
acquaintances ; but they take olf tlic mask as they cross the home 
thiesliold Then the voice grows loud and rough which but afew^ 
minutes agono spoke in carefully modulated tones; the maimer" 
which, but a few minutes agono, ivas bland and humblei becomes 
dictatorhil, harah, an<l imperioiLs. Tt scein.s to be thought tliat in 
the bosom of one’s family the biensSances need not be sti^ied, and 
that a gmeeful and refined behaviour is a superfluity in the pre- 
sence of one’s “ nearest and dearest rolatives that towards one's 
mother or sister it is folly t() pay those little attentions and out- 
ward marks of civility whic|i one feels bound to offer to the 
mothers and sisters of others ; that it is quite unnecessary to 
iLstcii to ono’s own father with the respect w'hich is duo to the 
fatheis of others. In plainer and fewer words, one may treat 
one's father as no gentleman, and one’s mother and sisters as no 
ladies ! There can be no greater mistake. It is iiof only that the 
exercise of courtesy tends greatly to maintain a hd^py accord in 
our domestic relations, but that we become habituated to a gene- 
rous line of conduct, to a cousiderate and patient coarse of action. 
It is another stage in that moral dis^line of which I haveulreadj^ 

»pok«nuarrii''> T-iiV.nVhna Publlfj tiSranr 
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Thus, then, by self-ijostraint and by courtesy a young man mav 
contribute to tiM happiness of home. But there is a third gift 
I which he may tl^-^w with advantage into the common stock, and 
that is Mr. Isaac '^ylor, in his book on “ Home 

Education,”* dweris emphatically on the wav in which family hap- 
piness may bcrproinoted and sustained by “a certam hilarity, and 
even playfulnesu, always saving decorum,” on the part of parents. 
“ If a mother,” he says, “preserves the gloss and brightness of her 
children’s love by indulging them in playful caresses, so may a 
father render his authority the more intimate by holdmg it in 
reserve, while his ordinary manner towards his children is marked 
by Vivacity and a discreet sportivenessi ... A father,” he con- 
tinues, “who has the species of talent requisite for the purpose, 
may with advantage, and especially at table, and ia hours oil re- 
laxation— in the garden and the field— use a sportive stylo, and 
give indulgence, under the restraints of good taste, to facetious 
turns, sudden comparisons, and sprightly apologues.” It may be 
assumed with tolerable confidence that very few parents are ablo 
to resort to this elaborate method of entertaining their families, 
and that very few families would relish such a mode of entertain- 
ment if they were. But wc accept Mr. Taylor’s dictum as recom- 
mendatory of cheerfulness, and agree with him that it is helpful 
to family happiness “ Good words,” says Herbert, “ cost little, 
and are woriii much.” Cheerful words are good words, for they 
encourage hope and confirm patience. But the good merry words 
must not come from the parents only ; they must come also from 
the sou, who, as his parents begin to descend the hill of life, should 
spring forwairi, by right of his duty and his love, to lend them his 
Riipixirt. Can he not devote some httle of his leisure to his family f 
'i'liere may be sickness in the homo, or over it may hong the shadow 

some misfortune. Let him enter with a brave licart and a cheer- 
ful countenance, with a hopeful smile on the lip and a glad look 
in the eyes ; and oh ! how the weak will bo strengthened, how the 
dopress^l will be invigorated, what new life and energy will bo 
infused into the aged 1 Or if the wheels of life should be working 
smoothly, not less will his chocrfaInes.s add to the general vivacity : 
the laughter will be all the rtodier and heartier if shared by him, 
the miith all the moio spontaneous, and ardent if ho help to pro- 
duce it. Do not let your amusements, however legit]mate,-^o 
not lot even your studios prevent you from frequent participation 
I in the “evenmgs at home.” Let home bo your home so long as 
you can keep within feasible access of it, and let its innocent 
gaieties and ]ively humours owe something to your cheerfulness. 

“ Mirthfulness and courage,” said Luther, “innocent mirthf ulncss 
andfatioiml, honourable courage, are the best medicine for young 
men, and for old men, too ; for all men against sad thoughts.” 
'Does a young man want 'to know whether he is pursuing the ri^ht - 
path in life, whethei*’his pleasures are innocent and his aims 
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generoiiB, \rhether his heart is as pore as it wasin his childhood's 
innocence ? Let him consider wnether he lo^ his home with 
the old love, and whether he can share in the wple home occu- 
pations^he unstudied home amusements, with ch^ld cheerful' 
ness. When a young man benns to weary of his home, when the 
tender domestic intorcoune hu no longer a charm for him, he 
' may rert assured that there is something wrong, that his con- 
science B not at rest. Alas ! it is time for him then to weep for 
the innocence and the peace that will ne'^er more return. 

I^tly, it is necessary for those of us who seek to promote the 
happiness of home to cultivate Sympathy. Izaak Walton says 
of toe admirable mother' of the Chur^ poet, Qeorge Herbert, that 
she ruleth her family ** with such a sweetness and compliance with 
the recreations ana pleasures of youth as did incline them to 
B^end much of their time in her company, which was to her great 
content.” They were drawn towards her by her sympathy with 
them ; and it is this power of sympathy which gives to women in 
their treatment of the young such an ^vantage over men. They 
enter into every taste, feeling, aspiration. Their sympathy is the 
great Midas charm which turns to gold everything that it touches. 
And it soinething of this sympathy young men would infuse into 
their relations with their families, os Oeorm Hughes did in the 
capacities both of son and brother, as Sir Walter Scott did, and 
Kingsley did, and the Napiers, and so many gresit and good men 
ghave done, they would be surprised to find what a new colour it 
would give to their dailv lives. Half, nay, more than half the mis- 
understandings which shake domestic peace ; half, nay, more than 
half the suspicions that poison domestic confidence, originate in 
want of sympathy. The son stands aloof from his fawer, wrapped 
in a half-timid, half-proud reserve ; the brother shnnks from his 
Bister, suspecting her of coldness or contempt, and gradually the 
breach widens pd deepens until it swallows up the precious store 
of family affection. But members of the some family should have 
no interests apart from each other; their pursuits, pleasures, 
hopes, ambitions they should have, as far as possible^ in common ; 
rthey should share— ^ 

“The inward fragrance of each other’s heart.” 

Jeremy Taylor has a beautiful passage on this wonderful power 
of sympathy, which can be so cnerished and tended as to nil the 
heart with a living love and to sanctify home with a sacred light : 
— “ Every man rmoioes twice,” he says, “ when he has a partner of 
his joy. A friend shires my sorrow and makes itvbut a moiety ; 
but he swells my joy and makes it doubla For so two channels 
divide the river and lessen it into rivulets, and make it fordable, 

. and apt to bo drunk up by the first revels of the Siiian star ; biii 
two torches do not divide but increase the flame; and though 
my tears are the sooner dried up when they run on my friend's 

B 
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cheeks in the fusies of compassion, yet when my flame hath 
kindled his lampi we unite the glories and make them radiant, 
like the golden ^idlesticks that bum before the throne of Qod, 
because theyA^i& by numbers, by unions, and confederations of 
light and joy.” By carrying this power of sympathy into their 
intercourse with their family young men may double their plea- 
sures and greatljr lessen their cares. They will find a new source 
of amusement lying close at hand if they can take a^genuine 
interest in the studios ef their younger brotl ers and sisters, in 
the occupations of the elder, in the objects and pursuits of tneir 
parents. Home will acquire a fresh attraction, dfomcstic life will 
gain'^ novel character. Their own minds ana hearts will be the 
better for it. In the intervals of study or business this now ex- 
citement will act as a tonic ^d brace up the systenpfor the more 
vigorous discharge of daily duty ; while the constant exercise 
of all the best and kindliest qualitias will himpily prevent that 
deadening of the affections into a frigid selnshncss which has 
blighted so many young men’s lives. 

At homo, too, the young student may learn to conimc. I sup- 
pose tliis is the one art which nobody teaches and apparently few 
people cultivate. It is often objected against the English that they 
; are not a conversable people ; that they do not talk as well or a.s 
willingly as the Americans or the French. We have produced 
some famous talkers : Selden and Johnson, and Burke and Fox, 
and Canning, and Sydney Smith, and Macaulay ; but they liavo 
served only to make more conspicuous the general dumbness of 
the nation. In our clubs, our social parties, our railway ioumeys, 
how few talk at all, and how very few talk tolerably ! Go to an 
evening-party, and you see the miests ranged opposite to one 
another like platoons of hostile soldiers, and you hear an occasional 
dropping fire of chance observations or a sudden volley of gossip ; 
but there is no sustained conversation among the whole company 
or among the groups into which it breaks up. Occasionally 
some gifted and courageous being takes heart to brave the de- 
pressing silence, and by dint of peneveronce and raod-humour 
8uccoc?is in startii^ a subject which proves acceptable or intel- 
ligible to the meyority andvelicits a tolerably animated con- 
versation. But such gifted beirgs are met with only nt rare 
intervals, and you may attend a long and dreary series of 
•• evening-po^es ” without rathering a new idea or finding a 
chance of discussing an old one. it is not that Englishmen 
* do not think, febut that they do not learn how to give expression 
' to their thoqghts. Yet the man who can talk— 1 do not say 
brilliantly, but sensibly— is snipped with a gift which will make 
him Velmme everywhere. The accomplishment is not so difficult 
p acquire as mi^t be,, surmised from its rarity. You cannot 
. write well without p^tice, and you cannot talk well without > 
pinctice. Begin, theraore, at home ; practise in theVamily circle. 
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When, in the winter evening, the shuttere areif closed npon the 
outside world, the curtains drawn and the lamps lighted— when 
every dim^ile smiles upon the cheek of home— ^t(ke your place in 
the little ring of happv faces, and endeavour to pmote a flow of 
genial, wise, and goM-humoured talk. Shakespeare nos told us the 
indispensable elements . it “should be pleasant wiiliout scurrility, 
, witty without affectation, free without indecencjf learned without 
conceitedness, novel without faLsehood.” Or we may take the 
compound prescribed by Sir William Teitple “ The first ingre- 
dient IS truth, the next good sense, the thira good-humoun and the 
fourth wit.” You may not be able to bo witty— and for Heaven’s 
sake don’t pretend to it— tiothing is more dreary than the emptiness 
of false wit \ but you can bo sensible, kindly, natural You are 
not to talk, lAwever, fur the sake o{ self-display. Conversation 
implies that all will do their part ; and a good “converser” will 
know how to listen as well as how to talk— how to impel others 
to join in the harmonious current as well os liow to join in it 
himself. So says the sententious Young, who wrapped up so 
many nice little makiins in his correct couplets v— 

** 'Tih a tiuk indeed lio loam to hear ; 

In that the akill of converaatioii liea, • 

* That ahowa or makes you both polite and wiac." 

• 

Do not raise the objection that ^ou are at a loss for suluectB in 
days when the iioivspapers furnish you with so many. 'Tlie last 
now book, the last new play, the lost speech of a great states- 
man, some indication of foreign manners, some new invention of 
science, some fresh maslorpioco in art— such topics as these will 
iigreeably fill up a vacant half-hour, and your family or your 
friends as well as yourself will profit by the discuBsion. As Cow- 
per says 

" The mind, dcHpatclie<l ujran her hnay toil, 

Should range whore ProTidcnci! liaa bleucd the loil; 

Viaiting eveiy flowei with labour meet, ■ 

And catheriuir all her treoaurea, sweet by sweet, 

She ahould imbue the tongue with what she aips, • 

And shed the balmy bleaiin| on the lipa, 

' That good dilTuacd may rooie abundant giow, 

I And apecch may piuft the Power that bida it flow.” 

It was said of Varilles, that of ten things which he know lie 
had learned nine from conversation ; and the stores of general 
information possessed b> royal personages who known never 
to liave studied were acquire in their intercourse nyth the leading 
iiiiiids of their ago and countiy. As Bacon puts it^ conference or 
conversation makes “ a ready man ; ” it imposes on us the Aeces- 
sitv of keeping our knowledge close at Jband, so that we may i» 

‘ able to draw upon it without difficultv. Bacon goes on to recon^ 
mend that vanety of subjects whidi knoWledge renders possilfe. 
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“It is good in ditcoune," he says, “and speech of conveisation, 
to vary and intermingle speech of the present occasion with argu- 
ments, tales witf reasons, asking of questions with telling of 
opinions, and|ia^with earnest; for it is a dull thing to tire, and, 
as we say now^to^ade anything too far.” And he points out how 
conversation mav he made profitable for self-culture “ He that 
questioneth mulsh shall learn much and content much; but 
especially if he apply his questions to the skill of the persons 
whom he asketh ; lor h^ shall mve them occasion to please them- 
selves in speaking, and himsdf shall continually ^ther know- 
ledge." In another way conversation may bo turned to good 
account ; it may be made to act as an incentive to study, if you 
feel tnat it is your duty to play that part in conversation which 
you expect others to play, ^ entertain and infordf them as you 
desire them to entertain and inform you. Conversation is a game 
in which everybody ought to put down a stake, because everybody 
shares in the profits. 

Home 18 the place where you may best deal with the mstheticside 
of self-culture. At school you may have taken ''lessons in drawing," 
and acquired a certain facility in making bad copies of good models ; 
or in “41USIC,” and have hammered your way through a number of 
oforte “morceaux” and “fantasias." This superficial know- 

5 e you may conveniently deepen and extend at home. Pro- 
y some member of your family may be able to direct your 
studios; if not, “piactice makes perfect," and numerous facili- 
ties m the way of art-education are now offered, at a wonderfully 
cheap rate, by the Government and various public bodies. I would 
strongly recommend every student to cultivate at least one branch 
of art, not only for the high and pure enjoyment it will afford, but 
as a relief and a relaxation from his graver pursuits. There is no 
true rest in idleness, but there is m a wise change of occupation ; 
and after assiduous application to some scientific pursuit or to the 
day’s business, or perhaps the mastery of a foreign language, I 
know nofbetter method of refreshing and reinvigorating the mind 
than ^ sitting down to the piano or organ, or joining with friends 
or fanfily in part-singing, or making a “ fair copy " of some master- 
piece by a great painter. Thjrt intellect must necessarily be im- 
perfectly cultivated of which the imaginative and emotional side 
IS neglected, and a whole region of t^ulties and pemeptions is 
openra up by the study of art Shall we close our ears to all that 
the great musicians would teach us by their mighty harmonies and 
subtle melody 9 Shall we shut our eyes to the wise and beautiful 
and generous^ings which the great painters have put upon their 
eloquent canvas 1 The love of art so appeals to our dee^st emo- 
tioniij to all that is best and purest in our nature, so gratifies the 
imagination while it contents the judgment, so stimulates the power 
tl reflMfelon and quickens the critical faculty, that it is of tha' 
highest importance to develop and cherish and educate it. Hr. 
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Herbert Spencer diridea the leading kinds of which con- 

stitute human life into five dasses .^First^ thosA activities which 
directly minister to self-preservation; second]/^^Ve activities 
which, by securing the necessaries of hfob indirectly minister to 
self-preservation ; third, those activities which havd for their end 
^tho rearing and discipline of ofispring : fourth, •those activities 
'which arokmvolved in the maintenance of propw social and poli- 
tical relations ; and ^th, those miscellaneovs activities which fill up 
the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and 
feelings. In the last dass must be included the pursuit and culti- 
vation of art ; but though it thus occupies a subordinate position. 
I must still insist upon its importance. Man cannot live by broad 
alona The iiaagination must be inspired, the fancy aw^oned, 
the fedings aroused. The sense of beauty is in a great degree 
comcident with the sense of truth and puritv : and though it is* 
certain that the artist mav lead an immoral life, his art must 
thereby suffer, and the highest art will olwavs be the truest and 
purest. Both as a moral and mental discipline, not less than os 
a rest and refreshment for the brain, wearied much study or 
by the cares of bfo, the study of art must be strenuously ^econi- 
jiiendud. If you feel no capacity for the practice of music, take 
up dnuing or painting ; or, if that be uncongenial or impossible, 
carve ni wood, mould in d^— do anything which will keep alive 
}ii yon a love of the beautiful. For myself, 1 know no art which 
more deliglitful in itself or elevating in its effects than musia 
WitJi Bishop Beveridge 1 have found it “the best recreation both 
to iny iiimd and body.” Tho same motion that the hand makes 
uiion the instrument, the instrument seems to make upon the 
heartb It revives the spirits, composes the thoughts, delicts the 
car, recreates tho mind, and so “ nut only fits me for after-busi- 
iicsB, but fills my heart at the present with pure and useful 
thoughts ; so that when the music sounds the sweetliest in my 
cars, tnith commonly flows the clearest into my mind.” « To Bir 
William Herschel, the astroUomer, it was a source of profound 
pleasure. Milton soothed his weary spirit, when he had fallen 
on evil days and evil tongues, with the lofty strains of the organ, 
and to otliesB he recommondM^hat hod brought such great gam 
to himself/ “The interim of convenient rest before meav he 
writes, “ may both with profit and ddight be taken up in recruit- 
ing and composing the travailed spirit with the solemn and 
divine harmonies of music heard or learned, eithgr while the 
skilful organist plies his grave and fancied desi^nt in lofty 
figures, or the whole sym^ony, with artful and unimaginable 
touches, adorns and graces the well-stndied chords of some choice 
composer ; sometimes the lute or soft organ stop waiting on elegsuitv 
voices either to religious, martial, or civil ditties, which, if wisar 
men and prophets be not extreme^ out, hffve great power ovef 
dispositions and manners to smooth and make them gentle fnni^ 
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rastic haiahness and distempered p^ona. The like also would 
not be inexpedimt after meat to assist and cherish Nature in her 
just concoptilaf^nd send their minds back to study in good time 
and satulaction.” The student to whom these pages are addressed 
must be his own organist or pianist, violinist or flutist, and supply 
. his own recreatSon, as did Cfoldsmith with his flute. Qrav, the 
author of the immoi-tal “ Elegy," performed upon the harpsichord ; 
and it is recorded that he sung to his own accempaniment on that 
instrument with fine taste and much feeling. Goethe studied 
music at eighty-one. The “chiefest recreation” of George Iler- 
I bertothe Church poet, was music, “ iu Which heavenly art,” says 
Izaak Walton, *'he was a most excellent master, and composed 
many divine hymns and apthems whilo he sat s&id sang to his 
lute or viol.” Canon Kingsley, when addressing the students* of 
Berkeley College, advised them, amid the pursuits of a technical 
education, "to cultivate the esthetic faculty "a taste for music 
and the fine arts. He himself was defective in the musical 
organisation, but his love of art was intellighnt and sincere ; and 
when planning with his future wife the occupations of their happy 
weddra days, lie was careful to provide tliat " in the evening ” they 
should "draw, and feed the fancy.” There is a theory, as Sir 
Arthur Helps says, which has done serious mischief to the cause 
of general culture, namely, that it is impossible to excel in more 
things tlian one. "Avoid music ; do not cultivate art ; be not known 
to excel in any craft but your own,” says many a worldly parent, 
thereby laying the foundation of a narrow, greedy character, 
and destroying means of happiness and of improvement which 
success, or oven real excellence, m one profession only cannot 

E 'vo. And therefore 1 say, let one of your amusements at homo 
\ the punuit of some branch of art. 
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M HEIf a young man leaves tlm shelter of the paternal roof- 
tree and goes forth into the worldj the first difficulty he 
experiences lies in the choice of frienda Unless circum- . 
stances should place him in a position of exceptional 
lolitarinq^, acquaintances will quickly throng -around 
him, and before long he will have admitted one or more of them 
to a closer intimacy. In due time the intirnyv will rioen into 
friendship. Upon the wisdom ana propnety that nave ^veniM 
His selection will probably depend his success in life, so great is 
the subtle and unostentatious influence exerted upon our character 
bv the companionship we keep: We enter society and byin to 
play our part upon the staire wh ile the mind is still plastic , still 
open M AVeiy impression, while the feelings are undisciplined and 
before the habits are matured. The strength of our passions and 
the real tenderness of our nature are unknown even to ourselves ; 
we resemble the day statue which waits the master’s touches to 
mould it into a hero or a slave, into something godlike or some- 
thing debased. It is ill for us, perhaps, to come into contact witir 
a will stronger than our own, for then we submit unresistingly to 
its guidance ; it is worse to meet with one which readily amow- 
ledra a superiority in ourselves, for then we lose that mend check 
and support we seriously need. The dangers that in either case 
surround us are not the less because we do not easily discover 
them, and can be neutralised only ll^a discretion which yonim men 
ore slow to exhibit How stAn^e it ie that while a man will dis- 
play the most anxious vigilance m choosing a horse, demanding a 
warranty, and dosdy criticising its points^he will take to himself 
a friend without the pretence of an inquiry into his antecedents 
or his characteristics I He accepts his crraentialg with implicit 
confidence, perhaps dispenses with them altogether A gay, light 
bearing, a confident manner, a merry Isi^h, a show of skill or 
courage ; some of us ask no more than this of the man whdh we 
. hasten to call our friend. We never fok ourselves what is the 
'object of friendship, or whether in the ecqpomy of life it has a^^ 
value ; it never occurs to ns that it is perhaps one of the agencies 
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by which the prcbess ot Belf-edacation may be greatly facilitated. 

” A faithful friend,” saya an old writer, a strong defence, and 
he that hath found such an one'hath found a treasure.” And why t 
Because “a faithful friend is the medicine of life.” We want of 
our friend that he shall confirm as in all our good resolves and per- 
suade us out of all our faults and failinn ; that he shall strengthen 
in us the love of *bruth and purity and honour : that he shall warn 
us when we are strayke from the right path and encourage us 
when our knees are feeble : that in all tlungsdie shall help us to 
live *‘a life of noblest breath.” Friendship, says Lord Clarendon, 
has the skill and observation of the best physician, the diligence 
and vigilance of the best nurse, and the tAiderness and patience of 
Ihe best mother. That at least, is the kind of friendship which 
a young man should endeavQur to cultivate. ^ 

** At school,” caya the author of “Coningsby,” “friendship is ‘a 
passion. It entrances the being ; it tears the soul. All loves of 
after-life can never bring its rapture or its wretchedness ; no bliss 
so absorbing, no pangs of jealousy or despair so crushing and so 
keen I What tenderness and what devotioh : what illimitable 
confidence : infinite revelations of inmost thoughts ; what ecstatic 
present and romantic future ; what bitter estrangements and what 
melting reconciliations ; what scenes of wild recrimination, agitat- 
ing explanations, passionate, conespondence; what insane sensi- 
tiveness and what frantic sensibility; what earthquakes of the 
heart and whirlwinds of the soul are confined in that simple phrase 
—a schoolboy’s friendship I” But as the voung man’s friendship 
must be stronger, calmer, and more equable than the schoolboy’s, 
so must the friend of our riper years differ .in many things from 
the friend of our earlier boyhood. I suppose that most of us form 
in OUT fancy the ideal of the friend we covet, but I suspect it is not 
an ideal that we can cany intp the wear and tear of actual life. A 
happy talent, a gracious preelhRM, a free and chivalrous disposition ; 
something more and bigoer must distinguish the friend whom we 
expect to^tand by us in “ the battle and the march.” He must not 
be a Bayard, whom we admire rather than love ; nor a Boswell, for 
whom Ve feel a scarcely disguised contempt wbUe accepting his 
humble offices ; but a guide iit whom we can trust, and a brother 
in whom we can place our best afibetion. Between us and our 
friend must exist a true and living sympathy; that sympathy 
which forma a constant bond of communication between two 
friends : that sympathy which cements a thorough and permanent 
unity of interfsts. It is not needful that our pursuits or tastes 
ihoiud conesnond ; similarity of character k by no means indis- 
'tenaabl^ 'perhaps not wholly desirable. In temperament and 
disprfidtmn Dickens differed widely from John Forster, the 
friendship between them^ was as real as it was lasting, ^cept 
ih, a^iknre of truth, and m that closej deep sympathy of whiw'* 
1 we already s^ken, there was httle resemblanae between 
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John Sterling and Archdeacon Hare, yet ‘each jave to the other 
his confidence and affection. The grave, phlegmatic, sober- 
minded Atticus would seem to have had few points of con- 
tact with the restless, impulsive, bnlliant Cittro, yet they were 
bound together in the bond of a devoted and unwavering friend- 
ship The old adage that birds of a feather together” is 
.. true, 1 think, only of foul and unclean birda We do not find in 
society that men of similar tastes and dymicters forgather,” os 
the Scotch s^ ; thtro is an attraction in wnitfuL We naturally 
seek in our friend that which we ourselves do not possess— the 
“ other half of our soul,” to me the old Platonic fancy. The moody 
nature seeks the brightef, the weak falls back ujmo the stronger, 
the phlegmatic is drawn towards the ardent William III. finds 
> a friend in th^ impetuous Bentinck ;*William Pitt is attracted by 
Oeor^ Canning ; Charles James Pox sits at the feet of Edmund 
Burke. 

The duty of a friend has been thus stated “To support you 
in high and noble piirsuits, raising your spirits and adding to your 
courage, till you outdo yourself.” He who would fulfil this duty 
must needs bo strong in mind and true in heart, and hence we aie 
led to the conclusion that m seeking our friends we must seek 
loftier natures than our own. We must look up to them, as Lord 
Brooke looked up to Bir Philip Sidney, or Xenophon to Socrates, 
or Kingsley to Maurice. They must bo honourable and pure, 
gentle yet manly, truthful and refined ; so that we may bo able to 
trust to them our weaker selves, m tlie assurance tliat they will 
not betray us. Then they will stimulate us os Faraday stimulated 
Piofessor Tyndall, who speaks of his friendship os “ energy and 
inspiration.” “ Example,” said Burke, “ is tlie school of mankind, 
and they will learn at no other.” Says Mark Antony 

“ For mine own put,’ 

1 shall be glad to leom of noble men.” 

Tn the Life of Qeneral Nicholson, the Indian hero^ wh% did so 
much to crush the creat Sepoy Mutiny, it is very touching to read 
of his deep sense of the debt he ow^ to Herbert EdwanoM ; how 
lie felt that his friendship had nurtiffed and devdoped all that was 
best in his character ; how he*lonpd to be always under the in- 
fiuonce of hjs elevating and ennobling example. Oh 1 then are 
f I lends who make men’s lives nobler and better, rescuing ^em 
from the slough of vice and folly, and lifting them up into die 
pure mountain air I There are friends who have evdf the word of 
counsel and the helping hand at the service of thoft whose sta) 
and comfort and nope in life is their mneious, ready devotion 
There are friends who know how to waken the slumbering con- 
science and to stimulate the sense of duly! There are friends who 
^ bind up the bleeding heart and steady the tottering feet. 
There are friends who can put ioith such a potency of aim and 
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purpose as to mate thediselvea aud othen, not in word or opinion, 
out in life and action, good and great To the fiiendahip of such 
fnends may justly be applied the words of Emerson : it is in verv 
truth a commerce the most strict and homely that can bo Joinea, 
more strict tlian any other of which we have experience. “ It is for 
aid and comfort^hrough all the relations and pauages of life and 
death. It is fit for sc^ne dan, and graceful gifts, and country 
rambles, but also for ro\ch roads and hard fare, shipwred^ poverty, 
and persecution. It keem company with the ahllies of the wit and 
the homes of religion. We are to dignify to each other the daily 
needs and offices of man’s life, and embell^h it by courage, wisdom, 
and unity.” “ Friend I ” let us say, “ give me &y hand ; it is for 
life and in death. I am to bo made better by thee^ yet will not nil 
the debt be mine, for tliou*thyself wilt profit by the good work 
thou doest He true, bo honest, be brave; for if thou failest^^I 
too must fail. Wherever thou goest, I too must As thou 
nrosporost, I too shall prosper, l^ar thyself bravely in the battle, 
•for remember I carry thy diicld.” 

As with friends, so with “acquaintances;” the student who 
devotes himself to the work of self -culture must be jetdous of the 
charocthr of his associates, must be careful that they reach a 
certain moral and intellectual standard. Generally speaking, we 
must avoid subjecting ourselves to any influences which will lower 
our tone of thought or confuse our views of right and wrong. 
What is the meaning, my friend, which you attach to life? Do 
you look upon it os a stage of preparation for the future? Do 
you look upon it as a trust placed in your hands, of which you 
must lender an account to God and your own conscience 1 Do 
you desire that the ten talents, or the five talents, or the one 
talent at your disposal should be multiplied an hundredfold, or 
returned without increase or profit to the Giver? If life be a 
comedy or a farce, through which you can rattle with sonf' and 
laughter, the seriousness with which 1 discuss its responsibilities 
is, 1 grant you, extravagant and absurd ; but if it have its tragical 
scenes ana its solemn issues, what then? For my own part, I 
think that under any circunvjtances I would try to spend life as 
a Themistocles rather than as an Alcibiades. I would rather 
be one of Caesar’s veterans thanbf those “curled darlings” in 
Fompey’s army who shrank from the shock of battle lest they 
should be slashed and scarred in their comdy faces. I wish to 
support however, neither a pessimistic nor an (^timistic theory 
of life^ but put it forward as a time allowed us for the per- 
formance of (Sertoin duties— a time in which we should fit ourselves 
as Imt we can for that great Hereafter which we know to be 
inevitable. We have before us tiie example of men who have 
thboght nobly and acted worthily ; and as Demosthenes said to 
the Athenians, so may«we say to oui^ves “ If occasion be wani- 
jng^ and we cannot act like our ancestors, let us at least think like 
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them, and imitate their greatneas of Bon(.” Tferefoit, 

phrase, we must be careful what company we Keep. It is not so 
much that the world will judge us bv our (Jmpwions, as that 
their companionship will help or hinder us u the work we have 
{to do. llis must indeed be a strong miin which con always 
' preserve its tone unaffected by that of the man with whom he 
constantly associates. Depend upon i^hat cannot be donel 
Unconsciously to« yourself, you ^1 b/ raised or lowered, en- 
couraged or depressed, by the inffuence they will daily and hourly 
bring to boar upon you. A soldier might as well resolve to 
“mark time” only in the midst of a regiment of men steadily 
marching; in spite of himself he woulof be carried along witn 
them. When Antisthenes was asked what learning was most 
.necessary for man's life, he onswerela, “ To unlearn that which is J 
nought and unless we act wisely in choosing our acquaintances/ 
we shall always be unlearning. ^ 

“ A crowd,” says Bacon, “ is not company, and faces are but a 
gallery of pictures,* and taJk but a tinkling cymbal, where there 
IS 110 love." In choosing our acquaintances, we must display a 
certain selfishness ; they must be persons from whom we.can gain 
Roniothmg ; persons who will help us to make our lives better and 
brighter, though in a less degree than our friends and intimates 
can do Life is short and we have no time to wasteb If A and • 
Ji and C. can do nothing for us, cannot say a wise thing or a witty, 
cannot suggest a good thought or do a good action^ cannot strengthen 
or move us by uioir sympathy, cannot share in our wholesome 
pleasures, cannot keep ever before us the idea of duty, for Heaven's 
sake lot us have none of them I We do not want to gather about 
us “ a mllery of pictures ” or to fill our ears with the empty sounds 
of “ tinkling cymbals.” It is easy enough to pick up acquaintances ; 
any young man can find other young men who will go with him 
to the theatre or the music-hall, or join him in a bank-holiday ex- 
cursion, or accept his invitation to “ a little supper.” ^here need 
bo no harm, though there can be little good, in such acquaintances ; 
but the mischief may be greats nay, irreparable, if these aequaint- 
onces belong to the “fast” or wtuld-be “fast "school of young 
men, nowadays so unhappily numerous— idiotic young men who 
ape the follies and vices of their social superiors, who mimic the 
inanities of the “crutch-and-toothpick” clus^ who buy the photo^ 
graphs of loose women exposed in shop-windows, who noisily 
applaud the coarse and stupid ditties roared out bg^“the lions” (tf 
the music-halls, who infest the streets with their silly laughter 
and rank tobacco-smoke. No lif& I think, is so sad, so utterly t 
blank, so dreary a tragedy, os the life of a fast young man. •He ia; 
a stranger to all innocent pleasures, to all wholesome enjoyments. 
For him the poets have never sung, for^im great men have never 
lived. Not for him have heroes done thofle oeeds^ or mat writers 
put on record those tiioughtn which have nervra the hearts of 
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Datum Not forhim id the glory ia the grass or the splendour in 
the flower, the beauty of God’s heavens, the music of murmuring 
streams, the mystd^ and majesty of the ocean. Not for him is 
the joy of hcnfest eVdeavour or the rapture of the strife. Nut for 
him the happiness Vf a pure love or the confidence of a tender 
heart. A consciwcraared by incessant self-indulgence, a mind 
degraded and d^ascch by the lowest associations and coarsest 
motives— who will not ^ty this poor fool who stumbles fin in the 
blackness of darknoss to certain ruin f No sifbh companion will 
the young student {.elect who is faithful to the idea of self-culture. 
Bacon tells us that Demotnus^ king of k[acedon, would at times 
withdraw from businesa and, m the company of men like-minded 
as himself, give up his days and nights to the pursuit of pleasure. 
On one of those occasions hetnade illness a pretence for his seclu- 
sion. Ills father, Antigonus, paying him an unexpected visit, met* 
a ^y youth coming out of his chamber. Wlien Antigonus entered, 
" Sir,” exclaimed Demotnus, " the fever left mo just now.” “ Aye,” 
answenid Antigonus, " 1 think it was ho whom J met at the door.” 
The fever of bad company is fatal to all continued effort ; it weakens 
not only the moral sense but the intelloctual powers. A young 
man’s associates, according as they are ill or well chosen, will be 
the millstone that, hung about his neck, dm^ him downward, 
deeper and ever deeper, or tho steadying and supporting arms 
which faithfully and tenderly assist him in his upward progress. 

Richard Baxter speaks of it as a blessing that he narrowly 
escaped getting a place at court in tho early part of liis life. 
Most men, I suppose, would have grieved over it as a misfortune ; 
but Baxter knew that he would nave been thrown among com- 
panions who would have checked his spiritual growth. Unhappily, 
there are indiYiduals with whom it is iippossible to associate, 
even for an hour, except to your moral ipjury ; things will be said 
which you ought never to hear, impressions will be made fatal to 
your piety of heart. One would almost believe m the eternity of 
evil, apairfroiu theological considerations, if it were only for tho 
fact tni^i the memory seems to retain indohhly everything that ia 
ilL We all know that a coarsejest or a vulgar song is remembered 
much more easily than words of higher meaning or beauty. A 
friend once told ms that a wicked saymg which he had accidentally 
heard in his boyhood would constantly recur to his recollection, in 
spite of all his efforts to “sink it deeper than did ever plummet 
sound.” Thoughts which we would gladly exorcise, memories 
which we wouKl.wiUingly banish, again and again start up before 
us to throw a shadow over our path and wound us with the sting 
6f oopscience. Therefore be on your guard ; rank not among 
•your companions any who seek to raise a laugh by utterances 
impuiei profane, or vulgar. Be all the more vigilantly on your, 
gum, because you wilkbe tempted at first to moke l^ht of the 
ofience, to h(^ or bdieve that it will not occur again, or that 
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your superior morality will overawe and- conv^ the offenders. 
Not so ; when a man nas once soiled his feet with mire he carea 
not where or into how much he wades. You wml find your sense 
of dis^st grow weaker with custom ; you will ceapi to reprove 
because you will get to tliink that there is n vcause for censure ; 
your moral sensibilities will be deadened uiw ypu can no longer 
distinguish between good and evil, and wtil you come to the 
fearful resolve that evil shall be your The way, then, to 
preserve your whiteness of heart unsullied is to avoid the con- 
tagion of bad company. If you pass through the fire, your gar- 
ments will smell ot it though you should escape being oumed. 

But it must not be tliought that I would deter the student 
from “entering', into society." On the contrary, social influences 
ufthf rtqht kilhl will assist him in hisbtask of seLf-culture. It is a 
j ojiave misfortune for young men who come up from the country 
to earn their livelihood in London or any other great city, that 
they are thereby sliut out, at least for a time, from the innocent 
pleasures of social intercourse, and compelled to choose (very 
often) between solithdo and uncongenial companions. To some 
extent the evil may be avoided by joining a Literary Institute or 
Mutual Improvement Association, ont neither teaches that self- 
knowledge which it is so important for a young man to acquire. 
By going out into society we leam our true value. We discover 
that we are not the very clever fellows which in the silence of our 
quiet studies wo thought ourselves \ that to many men there are 
maiw gifts, and that if one excel in this another excels in that ; 
w'e nnd that we are continually in need of indulgence and excuse, 
and thus are led to make ^owance for others ; and we are 
taught by sharp experiences a useful lesson of politeness and 
subordination. Jf these are negative advantages, be it remem- 
bered that there are also positive gains ; for social intercourse 
quickens our intelligence, sharpens our judgment, widens our ; 
views of men and things, ana deepens our sympathiM It' 
accustoms us to the quick handling of our weapons. Society is 
the drill-ground where we leam to march and countermarch, to 
keep step with our fellows, to obey the word of command. Still 
more valuable lessons does it indir^ly, if not directly, teach us— 
lessons of consideration and generous self-sacrifice, of resroct 
for the great virtues, of admiration of upassnming graces. The 
student must not underrate the value of those gm manners 
which society imposes upon its members as a condition of their 
membership. An easy and graceful deference towards superiors,! 
an unfailing good-humour towards equals, an unassuming courtesy' 
towards inferiois, these are the three outward signs of the ^ue' 
gentleman. Now it is certain that almost all of us delight in 
what is refined and beautiful, that we feel an instinctive pleasure 
in watching a gr^ful carriage, that we aye well pleased by a 
courteous and polite address ; it puts us upon better terras with 
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ounelvea, it appals to that sense of the becoming which ednca* 
tion necessarily dpTelops. We must not laugh at the French lady 
who declared thra she could not read her prayers with comfort 
ezce]^ fronts finuy-printed and finely-bound prayer-book. We 
are all of us ifi^ineOL when a boor with rough manners and a bois- 
terous voice thrusts ^imsclf into our company. 

What makes ^che {jcntlemanl The (j[ueBtion is often put and 
often answered. I Imre hinted at it xn the preceding chapter. 
Hero let me say that if culture supply nine ^rts of the making, 
I society, 1 think, must contribute tlie tenth. There may be wit 
and wisdom, generosity of heart, elevation of sentiment, and 
’ a liberal education, but the pobsh of manners can be given only 
by Bociet>« The diamond must 1)0 applied to the lapidary’s wheel 
before the lustra that is in ij^ will be visible to ever^yc. Accord- 


interest of mankind in it must be attnbuted to the valuable pro- 
perties which it designates. An element vTlucli unites all tlio 
most forcible persons of every country, makes them mtclligihlo 
and agreeable to each other, and is somewhat so precise that it is 
at once felt if an individual lack the masonic sign, cannot bq; any 
casual product, but must be an aveiage result of the character 
and faculties universally found in man. It seems a certain per- 
manent average, as the atmosphere is a permanent composition, 
whilst BO many gases are combined only to be decompounded. 
Comma ilfmt is the Frenchman’s desenption of good society— eu 
we must he.' It is a spontaneous fruit of talents and feelings of 
precisely that class wdio have most vigour, who take the lead in 
the world of this hour, and, though far from pure, far from con- 
stituting the gladdest and highest tone of human feeling, is os 
good as the whole society penults it to be. It is mode of tho 
spirit more than of tho tiilent of men, and is a compound ro.sult 
into which every great force centres os an ingredient— namely, 
virtue, wit, beauty, wealth, and power.” I recognise a consider- 
able exaggeration in this definition. It is not wit, or beauty, or 
wealth, or power that lies at Oho root of the true idea of a gentle- 
man— it is sympoMy ; tho power of accommodating one’s self to 
those with whom one mixes so that they shall feel no galling sense 
of inferiority, shall be set completely at their ease, shall be main- 
tained and encouraged in their self-respect. It was thus that 
, Louis XIV. jji his happier years could make those admitted to his 
presence forget the king and remember only the gentleman. It 
was thus that Marlborough prevailed over crabbed generals and 
' BusIiiGious politicians ; his sympathetic air disarmed their hos- 
tility, and a refusal from him was more wiUingly accepted than 
would have been the assent of a man of less exquisite address. 
When Clement XIV. Wamc Fope^ the ambassadors of the several 
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states represented at his court waited upon him with their con- 
patnlations. As they were introduced and Bevrally bowe^ he 
bowed also with so much grace that each felt as ff he iiad received 
a personal compliment The master of the cefemc^es told his 
Holiness afterwards that it was contrary to jlciquiftto to return 
the salute. “ Oh, 1 biw your pardon,” said hv; “I have not been 
Pope long enough to forget good manne^ lie had not con- 
quered the sympathetic impulse which inr^uced him to do what 
he could to satisfy Ijioso with whom he came in contact ; ho was 
an adept in the art of politeness, but not in that of etiquette. A 
poor woman suffering from a grave malady once came to me 
after an interview with on onnneiit physician, whicli 1 had been 
tho means of procuring her. 1 found she had little to say of the 
nature of her %llness or tho hop^ of»a cure ; all she would dis- 
, 9prse upon was, not the physician’s ability and knowledge, but 
Ins fine manners. “Ho is such a gentleman,” she ogam and 
again exclaimed ; “he quite felt for me; 1 could see he was rcaP 
sorry. Oh, ho is a remar gentleman I** 

If sympathy be, I suggest, the fundamental qualification of 
a gentleman, it is easy to agree with Thackeray that “a gentleman 
is a rarer man than some of us think for.” Tho great noviJist, 
who li^msolf was as true a gentleman os ever exercised the higlioat 
qualities of mind and heart m an outwardly graceful manner, 
continues, “Which of us can point out many such in his circle?— 
men whose aims are generous, whose truth is constant, and not 
only constant in its kind, but devated in its degree ; whose want 
of meanness makes them simple ; who can look the world honestly 
111 the face with an ecpial manly sympathy for the great and tho 
small. We all know a huiidrea wnose coats are very well made, 
and a score who have excellent manners, and one or two happy 
beings who are what they call in tho * inner circles,’ and have sW 
into tho very centre and bull's-eye of fashion ; but of gentlemen, 
how many ? ” It is not enough to dress nnoxceptionably ; it is not 
enough to commit to moino^ the rules and directions sJt forth 
111 manuals of etiquette ; it is not enough to talk with ease and 
grace ; you must ever bear in mind^ and act upon, the great law 
of courtesy enumerated by divine li](^you must do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto you. Those words contain 
the essence of all true gentlemauhness. To bo generous, wise, and 
brave, to be honest and true, to treat old age with respect^ andl 
youth with reverence, and women with chivalrous devotion, 
towards all to show the fine behaviour that spnngs naturally 
from a self-dciwing spirit— this is to bo a gentleman.* 
Unquestionably the want of society, and of the safeguards which 
society may bring with it^ is an evil that requires considera- , 
tion. Everybody Knows that hundreds pf young men ore an- . 
nnally withdrawn from the tranquillity and (^mparative innopence 
of their rural homes, where they have eiyoyM the security of 
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domestic hai^iiieBs and the advantage of parental supervision, 
)and thrown into the life-maelstrom of a great city, exposed to 
' all its temigatioVs, all its allurements and perils, with no helping 
hand to gttde tiom into, or prevent their wandering from, the 
right path, t thil^ that the risk attending this transplantation 
is not proporlyc,app'eciated. The young mind is naturally bold, 
ardent, and fond of l^ew things ; so confident in itself that it will 
sometimes plunge iiihti temiitations in order to show how easily 
it can accomphsli a victory over them ; and 'in the busy hum of 
men and the mnumerablo excitements of a great city the still 
small voice which might warn it of danger spe^s unheard. Like 
the prince in the fairy tale, unfortunate youth sees only the false 
fruits ai\d beguiling iiowers of the wayside, and not the serpent 
that lurks among them. li is unnecessary to repeat an oft-told 
tale, or to dwell upon sod experiences which, from their vei.y 
freriuency, have ceased to attract attention ; but 1 would take 
occasion to protest against the doctrine held b^ not a few public 
teachers, and heard too often in the family circle, that “young 
men must sow their wild oats.” If they do, they must reap the 
harvest ! For my nart, 1 hold it wise to believe that young men 
should have no wild oats to sow. I have no patience with the 
cant that proclaims it an advantage for the young soul to lose its 
bloom of innocence, and talks of the lessons gained by “ experi- 
ence,” as if a man need plunge into a burning crater to convince 
himself that a volcano is active 1 I venture to say that this teaching 
has been the ruin of many a fine nature and promising intellect ; 
and I confess mv inability to understand how Christian fathers 
can consider it a benefit for their sons to have “seen the world." 


For what does this mean 1 Simply that, instead of endeavouring 
to fit themselves to do their duty as Chnstian gentlemen, they 
have been handling forbidden things, have sullied and besnurched 
their young hearts with the pollutions of sensuality ; that they 
have discarded the ignorance which is youth’s most effectum 
proteclilbn. They have “seen the world,” and, in seeing it, have 
grown accustomed to iniquities against which they at first 
revolted. They have “seei^ the world,” and, in seeing it, have 
forgotten the quiet jpaths in which they were once accustomed to 
treM. They have “seen the WoHd ” and the god of this world ; 
and, in seeing so much, have grown dazed, bewildered, blinded, 
until they can no lon^r distinguish the evil from the good. 
When it is said that a young man has “sown his wild oats,” how 
often migM it also be said that he has sown with them all his 
brightest hoim and purest aspirations, and sown them in a soil 
which can bring forth no other crop than one of tares ! 

But is it true that this perilous course of education, in which 
the mind is made to drink poisons, like Mithridates, in the hope 
that fhey will eventually lose their efficacy, tends to manliness 
and a courageous spirit f Biography, at all events, does not 
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answer in the affirmative. It will be admitted that Cromwell 
was, as Milton called him, a “ chief of men,” even by readers who 
have inlierited witli their hlood the old cavalimj strain ; and tlio 
best of evidence proves that he had no such ^xped^nce of the 
woi'ld as is conveyed in the phrases £ have quoted. /'After study- 
ing the law in London, he married, while yet i ( his {w'oiity-secoud 
year, the woman he loved, and settled dyW ftt Huntingdon, 
‘‘'doing the civic, industnal, and social diities in the common 
way." Milton hmn^elf— and to tlio strength and robustness of his 
character I need only allude— was so pure of life that his college 
companions nicknamed him “the lady.” Newton, Locke, Words- 
worth, llacon, Edmund 8urke, William Pitt— soldier, statesman, 
l)hilo.soplicr, poet— to these no sowmg of wild oats was necessary 
or possible. Ifct it not be supp(»ed, Ij^en, that a youth devoted to 
“.a)U‘a'«ure,'’ to “ seeing the w'urld,” is a fit prelude to a manhood 
of energetic otfort and heroic accomphshment. The stream that 
rises among mire and weeds generally stagnates in a bog. If 1 
turn to the life of sueb a man as Faraday, I find that his youth 
was spent, not m “ seeing tlie world,” but m patient self-culture ; 
that the leisure wliicli remained to him when his day ’.s duties were 
done was devoted to the perusal of good books, or spent lu. Hear- 
ing scientific lectures, or in attendance at the meetings of theCity 
rhi1(iso])hical Society. It may bo said that Farailay’s hiiuiblo 
position saved him fioin exposure to teiiiptatiun, and that lie nevci 
toll because he was never tried. Well, if 1 turn to tho lives of 
men born in the higher ranks of society, men famous for the woik 
they have done in the camp or tlio couiicil-rlianibor, to such men 
as (iladstoiie and Horby, or the “lighting Napiers,” I find no ic- * 
rnrd of their passing through any process ol wild-oals-sowiiig ; 
and I think it will bo seen tliat life ascends by a natural order of 
prngrc'ision ; that a lofty manhood is the crown and consumma-' 
tion ut n youth of purity ; that an ill-spent and self-indulgent 
1 <iuth develops necessarily into a marred and clouded manhood — 
a iiiiuihood of penitence and suffering or of rebellion ond^despair. 

To lesciie young men from all that is implied in the temble 
idirase of “.sowung their wild oats,” I know no surer orvbetfcr 
means than social intercourse. Adzilission to happy family circles, 
to homes which rejoice in dunwistic peace and affection, is usually 
a sufficient protection. There are not many minds which willingly 
])liiiige into low pleasures, and wild oats are often sown reluctantly, 
and with deep inward pain and misgiving [ believe the raisjority 
of young men, when they have made a false st^,jrould gladly 
retmeo It if some kimlly helping hand were near. It^ easy to talk 
of the Circean cup, and the eagerness with which the intoxicating 
draught is drank ; but this pleasure-seeking is weary work after 
all, and in ninety-nine coses out of a hundred the pursuit is kept 
'np only in a spirit of bravado or reckless melancholy, and with a' 
loathing at the heart, a constant sinking ofithe soul, until, dhdeed, 
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conscience is finally deadened, and aU perception ot truth and 
beauty lost. Bif tnis final collapse and ruin does not come until 
after much struEglinff towards better things ; a struggle which 
would be sftccess^ul if out of the cold dark ways of the world the 
weary snffeiV could pass into the light and warmth of a well- 
ordered home. Biboaly speaking, the young men of our great 
cities may bo dividlid into two classes : those wliose early years 
have been spent uikIot religious and spiritualising infiupnccs, and 
those who enter upon their careen with no ^uch happy prepara- 
tion. For the former class some kind of provision is mode by 
Young Men’s Ghnstian Associations, Church Guilds, Bible-classes, 
and the like, and there is generally an effort made, in connection 
with th4se, to secure a substitute for the hom& What is wanted 
in this direction is not so ^uch new machinery at. a more active 
and liberal use of that which is already in existence. A clo^^r 
supervision should be exercised by ourrmigious teachers, a deeper 
soiiso of responsibility should be cherish^ by parents. If from 
place to place our young men moved under the protection of a 
watchful and friendly eye, it would probably bo found that, so 
faros the class we are speaking of is concerned, the organisation 
of Churches is wide enough to include them all, and libcml 
enough to attract them, always provided it is carefully adapted to 
their actual wants and necessities. 

As for the loss fortunate class, the young men whoso early years 
have been passed, perhaps, in the shallow of an unhappy home, 
or from various causes apart from the preservative power of 
religious impressions, it is difficult to determine what can or 
should be done for them. The work ot self-cultui'e, honestly 
undertaken, will save a young man from grosser temptations ; 
but it would be well for him that he should come under tho higher 
kind of social infinences. Much might be don^i this direction 
by our literary societies and institutes, if thdy did not confine 
themselves so exclusively to “ lectures ” and “ classes,” “ libranes ” 
and “ reading-rooms.” But there will still remain hundreds for 
whqmLiterary Institutes have no attraction, whom Christian Asso- 
ciations ropol ; their rules and programmes, admirable as they are 
for young men who have nut strayed into the paths of error, offer 
nothing congenial to lighter and zroie frivolous minds. The young 
men who loun^ at the comers of our crowded thoroughfares, who 
make night ludcoiis with loud snatches of music-hall comic songs, 
who jiatronise tho low billiard-room and the “ pleasure-ga^cn,” 
who invad^our watering-places on Sundays and public holidays, 
and insult ^e cars of decent people with their vulgar blasphemy 
and prurient slang ; the young men who boast of their knowledge 
of the world, that is, of tho world of the public-house bar and the 
betting club and tho cheap dancing-room,— -what is to be done for 
tbeml They form a deadly conker in tho body ^lolitic ; are as 
tru1/<a **daiiiserous chus” as the outiaws and panahs whom we 
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enUect to the saperyision of our police, and are preparing for 
if 1 zniatake not^ national trials of alarming magnitude. 

But I pass on to consider the student— the young man whose 
aim and chief thought is self-culture— in business. He has to 
earn his living by his daily work, and he does this, os he does 
cveiything, with thoroughness. That is tlie^ primary condition of 
succebsful work, whether braiii-uork or hand- work: it must be 
thorough.' The labour may not be of a kind to engage our liking, 
and in that case tre*have to gain a twofold victory over ourselves, 
and in proportion to the seventy of Uie struggle will be the fulness 
of the reward. The effort mad& and repeated until victory is won, 
will strengthen our character and give us a greater robustness of pur- 
posa From immoral point of view the matter is simple enough ; 
wh enter into a contract with our emflloyen and honour demands; 
that we should fulfil all its conditions. 1 have often been sur*' 
prLsed at the laxity which many young men permit themselves 
in this respect, at the reluctance with which they discharge an 
obvious duty, at the imperfect and slovenly way in which their 
work is dona Apart altogether from the loss their emidoyer thus 
sustains, the practice is most harmful ; they thcmsclvas tho 
greatest losers, for each failure of duty waokens the cai>aci%y to- 
distinguish between right and wrong aud blunts tlie moral sense. 
It is a part of self-culture to accustom one’s self to do whatever 
has to he done as well os we can do it. Look at tho stoiy of 
Frederick Perthes. At the age of fifteen he apprenticed hiniself 
to a bookseller. Ho was ill fed ; his master was harsh ovi‘n to 
cruelty ; he was at duty at seven in the morning, on his feet tho 
whole day until eight, with only an interval of half an hour for 
dinner at noonday. During the first winter his feet wore frost- 
bitten through standing upon the cold stones. He had a sevoro 
attack of illness, and for nine long weeks bo lay on his attic-bod 
under the kindly charge of liis master’s daughter, a lovely child of 
twelve years old. “ All day long she sat, knitting-needles hand, 
by the invalid’s bedside, talking with him, consolmg and niiuistcr- 
ing. Upon tho floor, among other old book^ lay a tranblatioii of 
Muraton's ‘History of Italy,’ and ths poor girl, with never-failing 
kindness, read through several of the ponderous quartos in the 
little dusky attic.” But the Ruth’s courage never failcil him ; 
ho clun" to his duty with resolute perseverance ; ho did his work 
thoroughly, and made himself acquainted with all its details. 
Long as were his hours of toil, he added to them for his own 
sakei reading the German classics and cultivating^is literary 
faculty by efforts at translation and original composition ; and to 
great was the satisfaction he thus derived, that he afterwartls 
referred to this period of labour as “happy years of earnest 
stjriving." In a similar spirit worked Geo/ge Moore. Engaged at ' 
a salary of tliirty pounds a year in the sboi^of a London diaper, 
.he put forth all his energies to give his employer “reasonable 
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service ” though the monotony of the occupation was ill suited to 
his active mind. He soon found that, coming fresh from the 
country, he laboured under many disadvantages. Comparing 
himself witli^the young men his associates and fellow-workers, he 
perceived the deficiencies of his education, while his Cumberland 
dialect betrayed him. The first thing he did in the way of self- 
culture was to put ilimself to school at night after the hours of 
employment were over, and many an hour did ho borrow from 
sleep m order to devote it to mental impro^^eibent. At the end 
of eighteen months he had acquired a considerable addition to Ins 
previous knowledge, and felt himself ajble to take his stand side 
by side yrith his competitors. Commenting upon this, he says : 
I “ Let no one rely on what is termed luck. Depend upon it that 
I the only luck is merit, and'that no young man will make his way 
i unless ho possesses knowledge, and exerts all his powers in tho 
' accomplishment of his obiects.” Leaving the draper’s, he obtained 
an engagement as “ traveller ” for a firm of wholesale lacc-dcalcm, 
and was sent into the Liverpool and Maiirhcster district to collect 
orders and transact business. With such energy did ho work. 


wiflb;.so much thoroughncs.s, that he almost doubled tho trans- 
. actfoiis of tho firm, while ho pei formed his journeys in a much 
shorter time than any previous agent had found possible. His 
method of work attracted the attention of another lace-dealing 
firm, and they showed their sense of its value by offering him a 
partnership He accepted it» and at the ago of twenty-thieo 
loiiiid himself in an independent position. Thenceforth ho worked 
with still gi cater vigour. His usual “ day ” counted sixteen active 
houra, and ns a rule ho was “up” two nights in the week. Ho 
extended tho opor.'itions of tho house in all directions, visiting 
with low exceptions every market-town in England, Scotlaml, 
Ireland, and Wales. Ho had liis reward, and, so far as tho 
thoroughness of his work went, ho deserved it. ' ' 

Obsqfve, I beseech you, that all great men have been thorough 
W'orkers. It was a characteristic of Napoleon’s battles, at losist of 
t his eeilior ones, that they completely broke up tho enemy's torce. 
The blow was aimed with so piuch skill and dealt vrith so much pre- 
cision that the effect was irresistible. A great aniiy was scattered 
before it like smoke before a Sudden huriicane. “ Goethe,” says 
one of the brothers Hare. “ has changed the postulate of Archi- 
medes, * Give me a standing-place and 1 will move the world,’ 
into the precept, * Make mod thy standing-place and move tho 
world.' Tlfis is what he aid throughout his life. So, too, was it 
that Luthef moved the world ; not by waiting for a favourable 
opportunity, but W doing God's will day by day, without thinking 
of looking beyond. We ought not to linmr in inaction until 
Blucher comes up, buVthe moment we catch sight of him in tlie 
distaigc^ to rise andvmarge. Hercules must go to Atlas and take 
load off his shoulders perforce.” Goethe was a thorough. 
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worker ; wliatever he undertook ho consummated with infinite 
toil and patience. Hence the admirable finish of his compositions, 
in all of which the conscientious artist is plainly yisible. 'Hie 
Greeks were thorough workers ; deity or pipkin, it Was wrought 
up to the highest ideal of use or oeauty of which they were 
oipable. Therefore it is that to this day we value more highly 
the fragment of an arm or leg of an antique staflie than a wnole 
array of fairies and nymphs fresh from the studio of a modern 
artist who has not ^earned the Greek secret of tliorouglincss. It 
IS told of Michael Angelo, who inherited the old classic sjiirit, 
that he devoted sixteen hours out of the twenty-four to the study 
and practice of his art ;■ that ha frequently rose at midnight to 
resume the occupations of the day, the light by which he handled 
Ills mallet anc^cTiisel proceeding fron^a bit of cindle fixed to the 
t(ip of his pasteboard cap. Emerson, in his “English Traits,” 
dwells With emphasis on the working powers of loading English- 
incii. Ho is delighted with their conscientious industry. Tho 
business of the House of Commons, he saya^ is conducted by a few 
Iiersons, but these are hard workers. “ 'Iheir colleamics and rivals 
carry Hansard in their heads. The high civil and leg.al offieos aio 
not beds of ease, but posts which exact frightful amounts of *r.d^iitnl 
labonr. Afany of tho great leaders, liko Pitt, Canning, ('asthr^ 
rc'.agh, Homilly, are soon worked to death, 'lliey arc excel lent 
judges in England of a good worker, and when they find one like 
Chiiendon, Sir Philip Warwick, Sir William Coventry, Ashley, 
Piurke, 'riinrlow, Man.sfield, Pitt, Eldon, Peel, or llussell, there is 
nothing too great or too high for him.” 

_ If thorouglincss bo a primary condition of good work, Grc/cr- 
Uncsts is scarcely of inferior importance, nor, in truth, can thor- 
oughness be acliieved without it. There is nothing the young 
student needs more fully to understand than the apmrently 
obvious fact that he can do only cue thing at a time if it is to 
be done w'ell, and that he must do first the work that is most 
essential. In other words, he must map out his work befwe enter- 
ing upon it. distin^ishing those portions which are urgent from 
those which maybe conveniently deferred, and allowing* longer 
time and greater labour to the portions which arc most difficult. 
Method is the secret of successful work ; and 1 strongly advise 
the re^er to draw up daily a brief scheme of work, with suitable 
provision for rest ana recreation. 1 do not say that this scheme 
M to be ae unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians— 
it IS unwise to put one’s self in fetters— but it will j^'ovo a useful 
guide for the due regulation of time and prevent considerable 
waste. When a young man sees how short, in reality, is the time 
available for self-improvement, he will be all the more unwilling 
to fritter away any of it upon unneenspary or injurious amuse- 
fllcnts. Most young men are required give up to their em- 
ployers a working day of nine hours, say from nine to six>' and if 
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their employment be sedentary^ they must allow at least one hour 
daily for physical exercise. T^us ten hours are disposed of : deep, 
devotional exercises, and personal duties will occupy nine ; and 
one hour beihj; reserved for the morning and evening meal, only 
four remain for study and recreation. Four hours a day, however, 
properly utilised, will enable an earnest student to accomplish 
a sure and steady progress ; but it is evident that he cannot afford 
to waste time in considering wlmt should be done next Jlis work 
must be carefully planned, so that he may pass, from one branch of 
it to another without delay. This principle of orderliness he must 
apply not only to his studies but to his business, and the result 
will oe that his various duties will present no harassing difficulties, 
will cause' no disturbance of thought or temper. He will be free 
! from that feeling of wyrry ^hich haunts the unmethodical. The 
machine will move on easily and noiselessly, because there will be 
no friction. A stranger introduced for the first time to one of our 
great railway terminuses will for the moment receive an impres- 
sion of startling confusion and disorder; and as he sees trains 
running tliis way and that, some with goods, some with pas- 
sengers, and some with empty carriages, he will conceive it im- 
possjl^le to avoid a terrible catastrophe ; but as he deliberately 
ettfveys the scene, order spring out of the apparent chaos, and he 
discovera that ea(m train has its separate lino of rails, its different 
destination, its fixed times of departure and arrival, and even its 
prescribed rate of speed. That is, he sees that the whole is 
governed and directed according to a pre-arranged system, and 
nothing left to “chance.” And then he is able to understand 
why every person engaged in what seemed to him a hopeless and 
dangerous ti^sk goes about his work with so much calmness and 
equanimity : it is the result of the admirable order that prevails, 
and that inspires a feeling of perfect confidence. Sir Henry Taylor 
observes, that the excitement and flurry of spirits occasioned by 
a sense of urgency in affairs, and by too quick and versatile an 
apprehemion of their importance— comprehending in the feel- 
ings more matters at a time than can be entertained . 
nient— %re obviated by such an habitual reference to order as shml 
make it paramount to all considerations but those of the most im- 
perious waracter. “ Calmness is of ithe very essence of order ; and 
, if calmness be g;iven, order may easily be superinduced ; and if 
order be given, it will almost of necessity govern or supersede 
current excitements and produce calmness." 

If the ordeilineas I recommend be rigidly observed, it necessarily 
I follows that eyerything will be done ai lJu right H/me. It is os un- 
wise to be too early as it is to be too late ; in either case time is 
lost, amngements are disturbed, and a sense of uncertainty and 
^rregnlaiity Bnperinduce<i^ A young man who was soliciting a 
favour ^rom a Frend^inister was told to wait upon him nextr’ 
ds^ at ^ o^clock. fiesolved to take time by forelock, her 
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reached the statesman’s residence at hdlf-past nin& obtained 
admission to his presencOi surprised him in that state of dishabiUs 
m which no man likes to be seen except by his-.Talett and was 
an^y dismissed with the reproof that only a fool was ever in 
a hurry I Not only great statesmen, but meat emplovera of 
labour, and, indeed, all men who have much do and much 
to think of, insist upon a strict attention to minutes as well as to 
hours. If they have to see A. at ton or B. at eleven, it is well 
that K should DO “tip to time but it is neither to their advan- 
tage nor to B.’s that he should break in upon the hour allotted to 
A. I have often wondered at the extravagance of fidgety and un- 
methodical people who make frequent journeys, and insist upon 
being “ ready, || as they call it, half an hour or more before they can 
possibly start. These are the people Vho hang about railway sta- 
tions and steamboat piers, never m time, and always in the way. 
Nothing ia more iiyurious to the quality of a man’s work than 
hurry; and if he wastes too much time upon a single detail of it, 
he will have less time than he ought to have for tlie other details. 
An anecdote related of TaUeyrandillustrates that ingenious states- 
man’s dislike to being hurried. Ho had drawn up a statement of 
his religious belief, iraich on the day of his death was to be seixt^ 
to the Fopa On the day before he died, his friends supposed him 
to be at his last gasp, and asked him whether the confession should-^, 
bo despatched. His reply was addressed to the Buchesse de Dino, 
and has been thus recorded “ Attendez jusqu'k deioain. Touto 
ma vie je me suis fait une re^le de ne jamais me presser, et j'ai 
loiyouiB 6t€ k temps.” (“ Wait till to-morrow. All my life I have 
made it a rule never to be in a hurry, and I have always been in 
tune.”} It may bo very true, os the poet of the “ Night Thoughts ” 
]mts it) that “procrastination is the thief of time;” but so is 
“hur^ and the wise man will disappoint both of these danger- 
ous pilferers by a careful economy and strict division of his time. 
Method— orderliness— that is the true secret “ Let all ^ngs be 
done decently and in order : r ^ 

.... "So^rkthehonoy-beei, • 

Oniaturea tbat by a rqje in Nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom." 

The young man who has to work for his living must not only be 
thorou^ and orderly, but ContefUed. Do not misunderstand mel 
1 do not mean that he is to make no effort to rise ; that he is not 
to employ his energies and abilities in honest effort to lift himself 
into a higher position ; but that he is to do his worl^ whatever iij 
may be, without any affectation of being above it ft is a common 
error of the young men of the present day to affect this kind of 
superiority. You would think they have been born with kid 
'cloves on their hands as well as silver '^ons in their mouths ^ 
Their lordly apd supercilious air of indin^nce to their palling, 
however amusing from one point of view, is sufficiently painf^ 
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from another ; for it indicates a grave moral deficiency. It shows 
that their heart is not in their work ; that they have formed no 
clear conception of the law of duty ; that they do not understand 
the princi;^es of honesty and honour. The task we undertake, 
whatever its nature, we are bound to execute to tl}e best of our 
and, ss^Vhewell says, that we tmght to do it is of iMf a 
sufficient and ultimate answer to the questions why we sliould do 
it? how we are obliged to do it? Carlyle has long preached to 
us the dignity of work, the sacredness of Konest labour ; that 
what a man should consider is, not what hind of work lio has to 
do, but how he does it. His voice, however, has been like that of 
one preaching in the wilderness. "Two men I honour,” ho says, 
"and no third. I'irst, the toil-worn craftsman thj^t with earth- 
made implements laboriously conquers the earth and makes her 
mini’s Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse, wherein 
notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, os of 
the sceptre of this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all 
weather-tanned, be-soiled, with its rudo intelligence ; tor it is the 
face of a man living manlika . . . Toil on, toil on ; thou art in 
tliy be out of it who may : thou toilest for the altogether 
^iudisbensable, for daily bread. A second man 1 honour, and still 
more nighly : him who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispens- 
able ; not daily bread, but the breau of lifa . . . These two, in 
all their degrees, 1 honour ; all else is clinff and dust, whicli lot 
the wind blow whither it listeth. Unspeakably touching is it, 
however, when I find both dignities united, and he that must 
toil outwardly for the lowest of man’s wants is also toiling in- 
wardly for the highest.” We may see an example of this com- 
bined life in the geologist Hugh Miller, a man not without Ins 
failinra, and not so great a man as injudicious friends have sought 
to make him out, but a true man, nevertheless, and one who was 
never, above his work. He laboured hard as a stone-mason ; at 
one timp digging in a quany, where he stood ankle-deep in 
water; at another, building "dykes,” exposed to the fury of 
wind qnd rain. "How these poor hands of mine,” he writes, 
"burnt and beat at night atnthis tim& as if an unhappy heart 
had been stationed in every finger 1 and what cold chills used to 
run, sudden as electric shocks, through tiie feverish frame ! ” 
But no murmur escaped his lii», and such leisure as he had 
he assiduously devoted to self-improvement. He was determined 
to be a good workman, and was soon so expert at " hewing ” os to 
elicit from Ills fellows expressions of wonder and praise. Meet- 
ing with youil^ men like-minded as himself, he formed a mutual 
improvement society, whose members edited manuscript maga- 
sines, composed essays, and corresponded with one another when 
circumstances brougut about their separation. Thus did he com- 
bine if, himself thosif two characters of labour which Carlyle 
rightly honours, and, while toiling with all his might and main 
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for his daily bread and the bread of life. He enjoyed a liappincss 
to which the “ man above hia work ** is for ever a stranger. Writ- 
ing to a friend he says * Do look round, just for ene minute, 
and see the sort of place in which a man can be happy. The 
sun is looking in at us through the holes in the roof, speckling 
the floor with bright patdies tiU it resembles a«pieco of calico. 
There are two windows in the apartment, one of them filled up 
with turf and stones, the other occupied by an old unglazod frame. 
The fire is pbced a^inst the rough unplastered gable, into which 
we have stuck a pin for suspending onr pot over it, the smoke 
finding its wav ont through the holes of the roof and the windows. 
Onr meal-sack hangs by a rope from one of the rafters, at the 
height of a map’s he^ from the floor— our only means of preserving 
it from our thievish cohabitants the fats. As for our furniture, 

' it is altogether admirable. The two larra stones are the steadiest 
seats 1 ever sat on, though perhaps a little ponderous when wh 
have occasion to shift them ; and tne bed, which, pray observe, is 
perfectly uniqua It is formed of a pair of the minister's harrows 
with the spikes turned down, and covered with an old door and a 
bunch of straw. And as for culinary utensils, yonder is a \vqoileii 
cog, and here a pot. Wo are a little extravagant, to be suit,*."! , 
our household expenses, for times are somewhat hard ; but, mcnl 
and salt and every other item included, none of us have yet cx- * 
ceeded half-a-crown per week. You may now boast, like n true 
scholar who looks only at the past, of Diogenes and his tub, and 
the comforts of philosophy.” 

It is owing, I believe, to this contentedness with their work, 
this feeling uat there is no shame in honest labour, that Scotch- 
men rise so much more rapidly than Englishmen. While a young 
Englishman— I speak, of course, of the middle class— w.mts, 
Micawber-like^ for “ something to turn up,” something which will 
not disgrace him socially in the eyes of himself and his equals, the 
young Scotchman takes whatever comes to hand, and ^oea hi.s 
best with it, and makes the most of it, and goes on from step to 
step, gaining experience and knowledge of the world, and proving 
himself worthy of confidence and ofdietter things. He is moving 
forward while the Englishmw stands still. He will begin, if 
need be, at the lowest rung of the ladder, and think it no shame if 
his friends see him there ; will l^ink it an infinitely deeper and 
more lasting shame to be seen doing nothing. And, whatever tlie 
work, he does it tJioroughly, and without an^ pretence of setting 
himself above it; throws his heart into it, ns if*it were tho 
particul» work he was most anxious to undertake The great 

filngliahman’s superiority 

gain repute and competency perhapsi and* the satisfaction that 
UBS in all work honestly done, as a wood-carver, a moulder, a 
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bookbindw, a shipwright ; but he thinks it more genteel to 
slave as a derk upon two pounds a week or less, and slaves accord- 
ingly ; not only his body, but his mind ; for the monotony of copy- 
ing letters and adding up fimres tells surely if slowly on a man’s 
mtdlectud energies, and takra ^ that ^af ^b ^ 

country which owes so muc£ to its industrial resources has always 
puzzled me. Why should a lav^r’s derk or a merchant’s clerk 
think himself “above ” an engineer? As a ■matter of fact, the 
“ head-work ” of the latter is more difficult than that of the former, 
and demands greater power of thought ^Why is it more “ respect- 
able^ to stain your hands with ink ^n to bronze them with usage 
of hammer and chisel 1 It m^ be argued that the clprk’s associates 
will be of a different dass. Orantea; but will they be young men 
of purer morality and higher capacity ? I doubt it. Ilie music- 
hall audiences are to a large extent composed of clerks and their 
friends, and, if we may judge from the entertainment provided for 
them and applauded by them, their intelligence must be of a suffi- 
ciently low order. You will meet in engineers’ worlmhops and 
sim^^arenas of skilled labour with more knowledge, culture, and 
yibility than in the mtyority of counting-houses and lawyers' 
offices, and you will find there a greater desire to live worthily and 
strive honourably. I venture, therefore, to advise my younger 
readers to take the work that lies nearest to their hands, always 
provided it be work which they may reasonably calculate on doing 
efficiently ; and, whatever it be^ to ennoble it by their diligence 
and taste and skill. When a nobleman of France complained to 
the Bemnt Duke of Orleans of the disgrace that would be inflicted 
on his family by the hanging of a kinsman condemned for a brutal 
murder, the Regent replied The crime, and not the punish- 
ment, is the shame.” And so, believe me, it is not the work that 
degrades, but the spirit in which it is executed. Shopman^ clerk, ' 
or artis^^ it lies in your own power to dignify your callmg by 
“ plain living and hign thinking ; ” acoepting it cheerfully as your 
proper,, vocation, and caring nothing for the light in which the 
world regards it ; caring only that you shall do your duty in it, and 
so give peace and contentment to your conscience, while silently 
fitting yourself, by the assiduous parsuit of knowledge to strike 
into another and loftier path when the opportunity is clearly pre^ 
eented to you. 

Into your business relations it were well that yon should also 
introduce a ^iint of XJrbaiMiy: that you should carry into them that 
courtesy, thosb fine and genial manners, which I am supposixm ypu 
to cultivate at home and in society. How much more eoaify the 
wheelf nf life would move if we all of us agreed to do what we 
'could to, lessen their friction, to dear out of the way eveiy obstacle 
to toe mking of the i&achmezT I And business will be despatched 
iriAi fteater pleasantnees and facility if those concerned in its 
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various operations would make use of the “oil of politeness.” A 
man may be a clerk or an artisan and yet a ^ntlemaii, exhibiting 
in his relations towards his associates, his employer^ all with whom 
he comes in contact, those graces of manner which spring from 
a cultivated mind and a generous heart. The great ^rl off 
Chatham, in writing to his son, the future statesman, speaks ofj 
politeness as “benevolence in trines,” br “the prefftrence of others'i 
to ourselves in little, daily, hourly occurrences in the commerce of, 
life." This is just tjie politeness that would lend a new interest' 
and charm to a young man’s week-day avocations. In the office 
or the workshop his example would quickly tell, and many disputes 
in which the feeble now are easdy wron^ by the strong, would 
bo averted. “True politeness,” says Chatham, “is a perpetual 
attention— by Babit it grows easy and> natural to us— to the little 
•wants of those we are with, by wnicli we either prevent or remove 
them. Bowing, ceremonious formal compliments, stiff civilities, 
will never be politeness ; that must be easy, natural, unstudied, • 
manly, noble. And what will give this but a mind benevolent ' 
and perpetually attentive to exert that amiable ^disposition in 
trifles towards all you converse and live with ? ” Everybody grate- 
fully feels and acknowledges the charm of urbanity. 1 was'opce 
ill a Government office where a poor delicate woman was wailing 
for some routine business to be transacted. She had apparently , 
walked a considerable distance, and there was that about nor face 
and figure which painfully suggested bitter experiences of poverty. 
She stood and waited, pale, weary, and exhausted, while the clcr& 
reclined on comfortable chairs, and, after the manner of young 
officials, showed no disposition to expedite the matter in which she 
was interested. Neither chair nor stool for the convenience of 
strangers was visible, and 1 was debating in my mind how I could 
come to her assistance^ when one of the yoimgest clerks suddenly 
rose, and, with something like a blush, curled hu cliair across the 
room to a point near the fire, and courteously iiivited the poor lady 
to avail herself of it Then he returned to his desk. Bis com- 
panions, I observed, showed a dispNOsition to applaud him. having' 
the sense to admire a courteous action though not the readiiibss to 
perform one ; and 1 was struck by the eammess they all at once 
displayed to attend to the business they had previously treated 
wiUi so much indifference. Such is the influence of good manners ! 

A story went the round of the ropers recently to the effect that 
a station-master (1 think) or railway-porter received a most un- 
expected legacy, a very large amount, from aaold ladgr who, some 
yeois before, he had chanced to gratify by some small^ct of polite- 
ness. I do not advise my readers to look for any such reward. 
Let it be enough for them to ernoy the pleasure that lies m every 
touch and stroke of courtesy, toe pleasure that naturally flows , 
from the performance of a Kindly action pr the utteranro of a 
kindly word. 1 will not say with Emerson that “1 could better 
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eat with one who did not respect the truth or the laws than with a 
slovenly and unpresentable person:” but I will admit that fine 
I manners m^e citizenship and truth much more attiactiva The 
{good and bad of manners has been defined as that which helps 
I or hinders fellowship. As fellowship facilitates the working of 
business relations, we may see, then, the practical importance of 
urbajiitv in the counting-house and the woreroom, tlie office and 
the workshop. 



CHAPTER III. 


H^NRY TAYLOR is right, I think, in his sugges- 
vliich, indeed, is not a novel one, that hunulity 
is the true mother and nurse of independence ; and i 
that pride, which is so often supposed to stand to|, 
it ill that relation, is, in reality, the stepmother, by, 
wlium is wrought — novercalihus odiis—\t& ruin and very destruc- 
tion. Rut whether ho bo correct in his genealogy or nut, 1 suih 
pose that most people will be of opinion that a certain indu- 
nendence of character is essential to the work of sclf-diltiire. 
There may be in it a mixture both of pride and humility, or it 
may spring from humility alone, but no man who seeks to live , 
worthily can dispense with the quality that makes him self-relmiit, 

' tntm in ate ipso^ that teaches and strengthens bim to stand upon his 
feet. It is very desirable that a young man should always re- 
member how little he knows, how far below his own standard he 
inovitiibly falls, how greatly liis desires and aspimtioiis exceed his 
nttaiiiiiients ] should always remember the reverence duo to his 
elders and suiieriors, and the courtesy due to his equnls and iii- 
forioi's. for so much is necessary to self-respectv It is w'ell for him 
to bear in mind the saying of Jeremy Taylor, that all the world, 
all that \vc are and all that we have, our bodies and our souls, our 
actions and our sulienugs, our conditions at home, our laeciuents 
abroad, our many sms and our seldom virtues, are so many argu- 
ments to make our souls dwell low m the deep valley of numility. 
Humility, however, must not be coiuounded with that humbleness 
winch leads a man to depend almost helplessly on the opinions of 
otlicra. which cripples his will and deadens his perceptions, which 
liolds him back when ho should move foiward, and prevents him 
from arriving at any prompt or opportune decision. The oft-quoted 
lines of the Elizabethan poet contain a truth which disciple 
of self-culture must take as his watchword in the battle of hfe 


‘*Han is hia own star, and the sonl that cui - 
Bender an honeat and a perfect man, 
Commande all light, all influence, all fate,— 
Nothing to him falla early or toojnte. 

Our acts our judgmenti are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal ahadoira that walk by ua atiU." ' 
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Hamlet muatiangwer for himaelf ; Horatio cannot answer for him. 
By himself he must confront his visitor from the " other vorld 
no friend, however loyal, can bear his responsibility or work out 
his mission. We may listen with due deference to the voice of 
experience, and accept with gratitude the counsels or monitions ' 
of wisdom j bi^' as it is by our actions that we must stand or fall, 
we must strenuously maintain our independence of thought ana 
judgment. The youth who always looks down will never look 
up ; and though looking down will keep us within the track, it 
will not show us where that track leads. Independence of spirit 
does ,not mean churlishness of manner or arrogance of temper. 
George Herbert has described it exactly 

Kteh thr behaTi^r low, thy projeots h{gb,' 

So shut thoa bumble and magnnnimoui be. 

Sink not in apiiit ; who nimeth nt the ikj 
Shooti higher much then he th%t menni a tree.**- 

' A Homan politician, when captured by traitors, was tauntingly 
asked i—** Wheroia thv stroimhoid now t ” Placing his hand upon 
his heart, he answered Hera ! ” And this must be the strong- 
hojd of every seeker after knowledge. • I am sure that no go^ 
work in the way of self-culture will be done by young men who 
accustom themselvea to lean upon others, who are always finding 
new leaders, and professing tnemselves disciples of new Gama- 
liels. They must leam to think their own thoughts, to form their 
own opinions valuing authority justly^ but not submitting to it 
slavishly. Much of the popularity which to this day clings about 
Dr. Johnson, and renders him so familiar a figure in ourliteratiiro, 
is due to his sturdy independence, the bold self-reliant manliness 
of his character : and one must often feel, when studying the life 
of his friend and contemporary. Goldsmith, that it was the want 
of this independence, this manliness, which involved him in con- 
tinual suffering and hurried him to a premature grave. "Every 
one,” wCites Thierry, the histoiiau, “can make his own destiiiy,^ 

S one employ his life nobly. This is what I have done, and 
'do aj^n if I had to re^mmence mv career : 1 would choose'< 
rhich lias brought me where I am.’V Call it independence, 
self-reliance, self-help, what you Will; the spirit 1 speak of is that 
which distinguishes the man from the slave. It is the spirit which 
made Columbus the discoverer of the New World ; Luther tho 
author of the German Information. It is the spirit that glowed 
in the A EeforiAer’s heart when he replied to the messenger 
who half-wamed, half-threatened him not to visit Worms “ Go, 
te)I thy master that were there as many devils in Worms as 
raere are tiles upon its roof^ I would enter it.” It is the spirit 
wt emboldened iEschybia, in the confidence of gening to say of 
his tragedy, " The Seven against Thebes,” that he who 'uelieid it 
jUfulb needs become a hera It is the spirit that strengthens a 
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man to live laborious days and bear the* storms of poverty 
order that he may gain some small portion at least of the ampm 
treasures ol kiiowledga it is the spirit that nerves jn to resi$ 
temptation, to trample it under our feet to repel the wicked sug- 
gestion, to love and defend the pura It is the spirit that in the 
woribhop keeps a young man temperate and tni^ in spite of the 
example and solicitations of men who, having forlmted their own 
self-respect, are intent upon dra^gmg others down into the same 
slough of despond. - Jt is the spirit that ennobled the loneliness 
of the great Beethoven, and found expression in his favourite 
saying “ The barriers are not erected which can say to aspiring 
I talents and industry, ^ Thfta far and no farther.’ ” It is the spirit 
which has raised the poor out of their poverty and the ignorant 
out of their ablsement. which has opened up a career to industry 
and dilimnca It is the spirit which makes eloquent the maxim 
engraved on the old warriors sword : — “ A way I will find or will 
‘ in^o.” It is the spirit wliich fired Clive, ignoring the advice of 
his lieutenants, to throw his handful of Europeans and Sepoys 
against the hosts ol the Bengalis and win the olattle of Pla&ey. 

It IS the spirit which animate Fahssy the potter in hu lonj; and 
painful search for the secret of the enamelled ware. It u tlie 
spirit which lifts a man above the common herd, gives him a pur- 
pose and ail aim in life, and constitutes him a centre of wholesome 
and elevating influences ; os was said of Sir Philip Sidnejr, that 
“ his wit and understanding leant upon his heart, to make himself 
and others, not in word or opinion, but in life and action, good 
and great.” It is the spirit that confirmed the euer^ of ocott 
when, in his middle age, he refused the assistance of his friends 
towards the reduction of his crushing liabilities, and sat down, 
with no other help than his genius ana his courage, to clear them 
by Ills own exertions. Bays Ucorge Wither 

1“ Whether thrnlldd or exiled, 

I Whether poor or nch thou be, 

, Whether praised or reviled, 

I Not a rush it is to thco : 

/ This nor that thy rest dfth win thee, 

V Bat the mind that is within tliee.”i. 

•9 

These lines breathe the tnie spirit of iudepeudenee, which is, 
indeed, to be a moral and intellectual power, unfettered by cir- 
cumstances and disregardful of matei'inl conditions. < /The young 
student who does his work thoroughly and honestly, wAfRl^ his 
mind with the contemplation of wise thoughts and oAble actions, 
who is conscious of aspirations after an ideal truth and beauty, 
who helps as best he can to diminish the vast mass of human 
sufierinft who struggles persistently towasds the lights who nobly 
Bconlk"TO sohcitatious of worldly pleasnrs) who holds hipself 
.free to weigh the worth of everythiiig that is set before him, who 
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clierisbes in his heart a deep reverence for woman, who strives 
after knowledge and wisdom with a ceaseless endeavour, and 
who, knowing God, daily lifts up hands of prayer both for himself 
and those who call him friend, ne it is whom I would call inde- 
pendent. He can go his way, leaning on no man’s arm, borrowing 
staff or crutch from none, and 

Aoting the lav ho Utm by without fear !" 

I have somewhere read that every one oughj^ to study in a triple 
book : in the book of Creation, that he may find God ; in the 
book of Conscience, that he may know himself ; in the book of 
Scrij^ture, that he may love his neighbcurs. It is by so studying 
that he* will develop that noble spint of independence which is a 
man’s best hope and faith and consolation. ' 

But if it be well for a yoimg man to preserve his independence, 
it 13 better that he should always and in all circumstances prove 
himself chivalrous. I Want to see him defying wrong and resist- 
ing oppression ; I want to see him thinking of others rather than 
himself ; 1 want to see him brave in the presence of moral as 
well as of physical danger ; 1 want to see him possessed with the 
Biiirit of Self-Sacrifice. Not long ago I come upon a story, a true 
story, which moved me almost to tears. “ Bill the Banker ’’ was u 
pour navvy, whose work, when he was engaged in the construction 
of railway embankments, lay ainon^t the “tip ” waggona At the 
time to which my narrative refers, he was “ tip-man^over a shaft 
in one of the many tunnels found necessary on the Manchester 
and Leeds Bailway. This shaft was about two hundred feet 
deep, with sides and bottom of solid rock. His duty was to raise 
the trucks filled below, and run them to the top, returning them 
empty to his mates at oottom. If a chain broke away, or a great 
boulder sli])ped off a truck. Bill had to ^out, “ Waur out ! " and 
the miners below crept farther into their “ drives^" allowing the 
danaerous article to come down harmlessly. One unhapiiy day. 
Bill’s *ioot sli])ped hoiiele.ssly, and he knew that ho must be 
hurled from side to side of the narrow shaft, until he lay, h 
crushed f/itnff, at the liottom. But liis mates 7 If he screamed, 
the unusual noise would cafi them all out together to ascertain 
tlie cause. Never losing his pr^ence of mind, he gave the 
usual signal with an unfaltering voice, “ Waur out below ! ” And 
his mates heard in their safe retreat the dreadful thud, thud, and 
final crash of this true hero’s mangled remains. “Bill the 
Banket)"^ my mind, was as truly a model of chivalry as the 
most famous knight who ever set lance in rest or shook hfs 
plumes in the stress of battle. That noble cofatempt for self, 
that generous thought for others which he so finely exemplified, . 
lies at the bottom of ell real duvalzy. We may have no oppor- 
tuni^ of ezhibitipg (it on so terribly grand a scale os he ifid; but We 
can kever lack occasions for its exercise at home, or in society, or 
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in our work-day avocations, if its impulse throb in our heart. 
Take another illustFation of the way in which it shows itself from 
the annals of the Knights of St. Jonn. At one time during their 
residence in Bhodes, the island was infested by a monster— it is 
not now known whether it was some huge crocodile or python— 
which had made many victims, ^veral knights Jiad attempted 
Its destruction, but as all had perished, the Grand Master com- 
manded that the grisly creature should be let alone. To one 
young knight this osder was very grievous, &s he longed to kill 
the monster which had caused the loss of so many lives, and 
hoped thereby to gain great favour. So secretly he made a model 
of it, and trained two yohng mastiffs to fly at the belly, which 
was known to be unprotected by scales, while he mounted his 
war-horse and accustomed it to the sight of the strange and laidly 
foe. His preparations completed, he rode out towards the haunt 
of the dragon, and when it made its ajmearance, set his brave 
dogs upon it to divert its attention, and ^er a desperate struggle 
smote it in the undefended parts and killed it. As soon as his 
victory was known, the peoiuo of Rhodes went forth to do him 
honour, and conducted nim in triumph to the Grand Meter’s 
palace. But there his reception was of the coldest. The Grand 
Master, taming upon him a grave brow and stem eye, demanded 
of him what was the first duty of a Christian knight. Helini, 
with his cheek aflame, murmured, “Obedience.” The Grand 
Master proceeded to do justice to the admirable courage of liis 
achievement, but declared that by disobeying his command he 
had bred a deadlier foe than his hand had killed — the spirit of 
contumacy and disorder. This story is the theme of a ballad by 
Schiller. 

Thus, then, we perceive that, besides self-sacrifice, chivalry in- 
volves Obedience ; and of all the virtues, this, perhaps, is the one 
that youth finds it most irksome to cultivate. It is so natural for 
us to wish for our own way, and to believe that our own way is 
the best ; and the temptation is particularlv strong when,^n our 
first joy and rapture at the acquisition of knowledge, we fail to 
. see how little we really know, and |^k ourselves, for a time, 
infinitely wiser than those about or above us, carrying our heads 
aloft in all the intoxication of*vamty. The illusion does not 
last long, perhaps ; and sometimes we are wakened from it rudelv 
and painfully. And therefore the lesson should be early learned, 
that the crown is only for him who first bears the cro ss, th at he . 
who hopes to wield command must first practise to The ' 

revolt against authority in which some young studenta so eagerly 
join is too often basra on inadequate grounds, and eventually 
covers the insurmts with the opprobrium of defeat. In science 
and art, as in reBgion and mor^ it is true wisdom to bear con- 
tentisdly^e part of the patient inquirer and humble student, 
until accumulated knowled^ uid thought, and experience give us 

D 
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the ri^t to question conclusioDA which we desire to be answered, 
and to T^ect theories which do not appear warranted by facts. 
The indej)Qndence of which 1 have previously spoken u com- 
patible with this reasonable and prudent submission. The soldier 
I who breaks his oath of allegiance we do not call independent, but 
nutinous. Nor does a man sign away his individual liberty, his 
fieedom of action and will, because he undertakes to pay a due 
regard-to established order. 

I Chivalrousness necessarily reckons Couram among its elements ; 
' ' not simply that physical bravery which meet men inheri^— which, 
indeed, seems a constitutional qualification,— but that liigher ana 
purer form which we diatinmsh as ifoim Courage, “the holy 
' aud humble elevation of the iieart,'*^aa 8t. Bernard, calls it. In 
tho daily work of life this ^courage is often severely tried. It is 
BO much easier at titties to say the thing that is pleasant than that 
which is true : so much easier to excuse ourselves for negleotii^ a 
duty than to discharge it ; so much easier to yield to a temptation 
than to resist it How frequently we can find a plausible reason 
for advancing ourselves at the ei^ense of our neighbour! We 
can accuse him of want of energy, of not knowing his business, of 
indifference to his own interests ; never reproaching ourselves for 
greed, and injustice, and inordinate ambition. No ; it is not every 
Turner who will darken his own picture that' it may not take the 
light out of Lawrence’^. The moral courage that will do right 
for the sake of right is a rarer virtue than we are apt to suppose. 

I It means patience under wrong, self-control under provocation, 

I calmness in adversity, and moderation in prosperity. Alas! how 
often a craven fear of “what will Mrs. urundysayf what will 
the world think 9 ” paralyses the arm that should be raised in 
defence of the weak and oppressed, in vindication of truth and 
generosity, to strike down a falsehood or a calumny. And so, 
too, the fear of “ what will Mis. Grundy say ” often proves fatal 
to men of good intentions and high aspirations, who have not the 
stien^ of character to hold their own among an aggressive and 
boastful crowd. To reject the counsel of the wise anojuperienced 
is a fiilly : but it is a still greater folly to be haunted by a dread 
qf the world’s laughter or reproach. A great deal of talent, as well 
as a great deal of virtue, is aailydost for want of a little courage 
of the right sort Every day, as Sydney Smith says^ sends to 
their graves a number of obscure men, who have lingered in 
obscunty only because their timidity hu prevented them from 
inakinfr.SRfirrt effort ; wha could they have been peisuaded to 
begin, would in all probability have advanced no inconsiderable 
distanoe in the career of fame, and benefited their fellows by 
the exextions which benefited themsdves. “ The fact is,” he con- 
tinues. “ that to do anyl^ng in this world worth doing, we must not 
stand back shiveiingi^d thinkiogof the cold and dangerJaskiump 
in aikl scramble through as well as we can.” It is to this moral 
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coaiage, which is strongest always in the hoar of darkness and 
apparent defeat, that we owe the accomplishment of every great 
reform which has made mankind happier and wiser, eyery inven- 
tion, every discovery, every distinct onward movement m the path 
of progress. For, at the outset, evetv reform is necessarily opposed 
to tire natural instincts of men, to their sense of the comfoil; and 
convenience of repose, their consciousness of the jiossible dangers 
and difficulties of action ; and hence he who urges it must werk in 
solitariness and in the face of determined opposition, of ten without 
the encouragement of a cheering or grateful word. When Stephen 
would preach the gospel of glad tidings, the mob stone him I 
/Morm courage is the sta|r and strength of the world’s martyrs, 
the secret inspiration which enables them to reject wealth ana 
honours and a]()plauae for conscience’ ioke ; to endure the cruel 
rack, the chill solitude of the dungeon, and the sharp agony of the 
hre, for a cause which the m.ajority of men deride as visionary or 
condemn as iniquitous.- I do not think it is difficult for a man to 
comport himself with fair repute on the battlefield, when his 
veins glow with the blood fever, and the contagious enthusiasm 
of thousands animated with a common purpose inspires^him ; 
but the struggle comes when the victim of oppression, after weeijcs 
or months of suffering, stands surrounded by hostile ffices, and is 
promised liberty and life instead of the radc and the scaffold if ho 
will recant what authority assures him is a deiidly error. A few 
words, apparently meaning so little, and he may be free ! Ttun ' 
is the hour of tnal, which, if a man endure unshrinkingly, 1 call 
' him a true hero ; and if this most noble and exalted form of 
courage could be carried into all the transactions of commonplace . 
life, as it would be if men loved truth and justice for their own • 
sakes, how much happier wore the world, and how much purer I \ 
What is wanted for the regeneration of society is that moral ; 
courage which shrinks from even the appearance of evil, which 
unflinchingly sets aside all shams, pretences, and unrealities ; the 
moral coura^ which dares to act up to the teaching and LlRmbly , 
to imitate the lifo of Jesus Christ ; which will cultivate chastity, 
and truthfulness, and generosity, and brotherly love. Is thi^sub- 
Hme form of self-denial and self-content impossible) Yes, to . 
the weak and selfish, who from iiieir youth upwards have fought 
no fight against temptation, have yielded to the lowest motives, 
and conceived no lofty purpose ; who listen to the voice of society . 
rather than to the impulse of conscience ; who have become 
incapable, from long habit, of raising their thoi^hts.^dinPve the 
petty objects and idols of the world to all such it ia impossible. 
Not for them that . 

" One great aim, like a gaiding star above, 

Which taaka strength, wisdom, atat^eip, to lift 
Their manhood to the height that takers thejnua.” 

— Bbownivo. 
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To the drinker, the gambler, the idler, the lewd, the irreverent^ 
the faJae, the boastfiil, the dishonest, the hiznrious, it is impos- 
sible. But if difficult it is not impossible to those who, with 
earnest prayer, follow in Christ’s footsteps, and strive after truth 
with eager soul, and nobly wrestle with temptation ; who hold no 
parley with unmanly fears, but face “a thousaud dangers” at .the 
call of duty, and, trusting in God, surmount them. 

Geofge Stephenson, <mserving that miners required a lamp 
which, while supplying sufficient light for itheir difficult work, 
might be relied upon not to ignite the inflammable gas or “fire- 
\ dam]>” that invariably accumulates m the loss ventilated parts of 
the pit, succeeded, as he believed, in constructing one to answer 
both purposes. Before it could be generally used it was indispen- 
sable that its merits should>be test^ Accordingly, accompanied 
by his son Robert and two friends named Wood and Moouio, he 
proceeded to Killingworth Colliery. Midnight was close at hand 
when they reached the pit and descended the shaft ; quietly thev 
advanced, as if doing the moat ordinary thing in the world, 
towards the foulest g^lery, whore the explosive gas issued from 
I a “ blqwer ” in the roof witli a loud hiss like a jot of steam There 
n partition had been raised so as to concentrate the foul air, with 
its possibilities of ruin and death, in one particular spot. Moodie 
cautiously stepped forward, examined that spot, and returned 
with the announcement that if a light were introduced an explo- 
sion must immediately take place. He added a warning as to the 
terrible danger to themselves and the pit if, haply, tlic gas caught 
fire. Stephenson’s resolution was not shaken ; bidding his com- 
panions provide for their own safety, he proceeded towards the 
inflammable peril with unassuming heroism. Less and less dis- 
tinct flutterea the tiny ray of the lamp of safety as its courageous 
bearer penetrated into the depths of the mine He was moving 
forward, perhaps to death, and to failure, which w'as wome than 
death : but his heart did not quail nor his hand tremble. On 
arrivifl^ at the place of danger, ne thrust liis lamp into the full 
rush of the eirolosive gas and calmly awaited the issue. At first 
the frame of the lamp increased ; then it wavered, it waned, and 
gradually expired. The foul air made no farther sign ; the dying 
out of the flame was the indiciitidh of its presence : there was no 
explosion. It was evident that Stephenson had discovered a 
secure means of lighting up a mine wimout endangering the safety 
of th ose wo rking in it^ l&t the point to which 1 desire to draw 
the r^Saiih attention is the moral courage which Stephenson 
exhibited wben alone, and, lamp in hand, he confronted the dan- 
gerous blast Look, too, at tub life-work of Girolamo Savonarola, 
* the g^t Florentine monk, who may justly be considered the> 
’ most illustrious of the o reformers before the Reformation.” His 
labomat Florence iwere as noble as they were uduous. With 
exmrdinaiy eloquence, and not less extraordinary courage, hq 
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exposed the abuses and corruptions which were preying upon the 
vitality of the Roman Church. With unflincning truthfulness 
and unsparing seventy he denounced the sensual pleasures and 
luxurious indolence of the age. So powerful was the effect of 
his oratory that Lorenzo de Medicis eagerly endeavoured to obtain 
its support, but Savonarola was not to oe cf^olod iironi the path of 
duty. • 111 the discharge of his mission he poured out his censures 
upon the vices of all classes, sparing neither the clergy nor the 
Papal court. To what a height of moral courage must he have 
raised himself before he undertook and carried on an enterprise 
so difficult and so dangerous ! If he would but have spared the 
wealthy and powerful, he^ight have accumulated riches, honours, 
intluenco, andjiavo nsen to an eminent position in the Kumish 
hierarchy. So on the one side he*was tempted by the most 
nattering bribes, on the other assailed by the sternest menaces. 
Neither bribe nor menace shook his resolve, but in a spirit of 
Christian chivalry he went forward to the end. And what was 
that end ) Abandoned by the very people in whose cause he hod 
striven, the seignory of Florence playing into the hands of the 
Papal conclave, he was arrested, imprisoned, tortured, condemned 
as a heretic, and sentenced to be first strangled and then burned- 
You will find a striking picture of the last tragic scene in the 
“Romola” of George Eliot, who, ho>\ever, fails, I think, to do 
full justice to the moral courage of the great reformer, llefore ho 
quitted his cell on his death day. Hay the 23d, 1498, ho prayed 
fervently and received the Holy Eucharist To his confessor ho 
said “ Fray for me, and tell my friends not to be discouraged, but 
to continue steadfast in my doctrine and to live in peace." After 
he had ascended the scaffold the Bishop of Pamgnotti stripped 
him of his Dominican garb, and proclaimed that ne separatedf him 
from the Church militant “ From the Church militant, yes," said 
ijavonarola calmly, “ but not from the Church triumphant.” In a 
few minutes all was over. He died, and his ashes were ^st into 
the Arno ; but the memory is still green of his noble lii^ a life 
spent in straggling against wrong and in seeking to raise i^eii to 
the liighcst deeds of which they are ^pablo. 

Bitter os were the experience of ^vonarola, he had at least the 
devotion of true friends to supifort him and the applause of thou- 
sands to cheer and inspire him. What he did was done on a public 
stage in the preence of the world, whence ^results a conscious- 
ness of sympathy which acts upon'the enthusiast like light upon 
a planter But, as Kenelm Digby says, ** in the little wOflCrnf man's j 
soul the most saintly spirits are often existing” in thbse who liayo 
never in any Vmy distinguished themselve, never broken tlicir 
silence, never come out of their solitude, to be the tlieme of the 
world’s talk ; men “who have led an inteiior angelic life, having ' 
borne their secret unseen, like the young hi/ in a sequester^ ^ale 
on the banks of a limpid stream." v^t who will lavisn theif^raise 
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upon BuocoBsful soldi^i red the blood of battle, or famone 
Btateemen, who have wrought out their policy at the coat of the 
UberW and happiness of ^ferior races ; the student^ the lover of 
knowledge, may well reserve his special commendation for that 
moral courage which Itrevails over the sorrows and anxieties of 
the world, oveq> calumny and detraction, over povertv and want ; 
the latter one of the sharpest trials that can befall the ambitious 




the present with the lack of all utilities and the numerous 
restrictions which hampered the medimval students, we cannot 
but a^ire and be astonished at the colossal work they accom- 
plished. Physical bravery mav readily%nove a man to march for- 
ward steadily to the month of the hostile canno%; he is fired by 
the example of his fellowe^ by the hope of revenge, victory, or 
plunder ; out a far loftier impulse is neraed to endure the pressure 
of cold and hunger, the contumely of the arrogant, the indifference 
of the rich, whue labouring alone and unknown to cultivate the 
mind and master the secrets of wisdom.^ Even in learned GeiV 
many, prior to the Beformation, a school was a place of punishf- 
^ ment rather than of education. It was always the worst house in 
the town : the walls and floors were filthy ; wind, rain, and snow 
boat in through the doorways and unglazed window imaces ; the 
chddren were covered with vermin and Imlf-naked. So few the 
books, that frequently the scholar had to write out a copy for his 
own use. The Latin was monkish and barbarous ; the grammar a 
mass of dry rules and barren subtleties ; the teacher often a worth- 
less impostor. System there was none; it was “a scramble for 
learning," in which only the resolute could hope to gain anything. 
A lad was often twenty years old before he understood his gram- 
mar or could speak a word or two of such Latin as was then in 
vogue. The elder boys, or Bacchanten, tyrannised over the younger, 
or Sckvizenr—^iiL elaborate, and, we are told, a cruel system of fag- 
ging. A Bacchant would have three or four boys, who begged and 
stole ffir him, though their own hunger was frequently so keen 
that Ijbiey would dispute with the dogs the luxury of a bone. The 
Bacchant claimed all their OFumings, and compelled them to give 
up even what they had received for their private use. ** Singing 
1 aalves and reg^uiems; whimpering *false stories to the tradesmen’s 
wives ; thieving, if there was a chance ; sleeping in the winter on 
the school hearth and in summer in the churchyard, 'like pigs in 
I straw: 'noting at mass; chanting the rs^ponsortay frozen in the 
cold cinfrabs tul they were crbpTed ; trying to get by heart a 
clumsy Latin syntaz ; and wandeiinm vagabond-like, from school 
to school, would sum m the life of thousands.” A vivid light is 
thrown upon this condition of thinra by one Thomas Platter, a 
Swiss from the valley of the Wisp^who eventually became rector 
of che grommar-schoel at Basel. In Dresden, he says, there was 
not omgood school, and the rooms for strange scholars were thick 
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with vermin, so that at night they might he heard crawling in the 
straw. The city of Breslau, he continues, had seven parish^ and 
each had^ its school. Ko scholar of one parish d^red sing in 
another ; if he did, the cry of Ad idem,. Ad idem^ was raised, and . 
the Schutzen assembled and fought, it was said that there were \ 
thousands of Bacchanten and S^ntzen living u|on alms ; and it 
is also said that some of the Bacchanten, who were twenty or 
thirty years old or more, were still supported by their Schutzen. 
Yet, in spite of cogditions so dispiritum and umavourable, men 
arose who kept alight the lamp of knowlrage, inextinguishable as 
' Vosta’s fire, and handed it down to a more fortunate generation ; 
men whose moral courage the student cannot fail to esteem 
worthier of eulogium than the gallant^ of the knights or men- 
at-arms, their contemporaries, who fode blithely into “a plump 
of spears” for love of fame or greed of conquest It was their 
high moral courage that supported them through all the bitterness' . 
of their lifelong 8 truji;gle after light It may be they were nut 
unconscious of the dimity of the work they were doing ; but it 
was chiefly from a disinterested love of knowledge they were in- 
duced to maintain the heroic effort ; and so, uncomplaining and 
unresting, they pressed forward daily on their rugged and laborious 
path. 

Will the student of this more favoured generation lead a less 
worthy Iffe 1 Will he confess himself inferior in elevation of pur- 
pose and desire of wisdom to the poor scholars of znedimval Ger- 
many 1 ** The first thing to be attended to,” says Professor Blackie, 
*‘is to have it distinctly and e^lidtly mvM into the soul that thero 
is only one thing that can give significance and dignity to human 
. life— namely, virtuous eneiigy ; and that this energy is attainable 
' only by energising.” By virtuous energy I understand the Pro- 
fessor to mean in reality moral courage. If you imamne you are 
to be much helped by books, and reasons, and spec^tions, and 
I learned disputations in this matter, you are altogether mistaken. 

/ “ Books ana discourses may indeed awaken and arouse 70 U, and 
; perhaps hold up the sign of a wise finger-post to prevent you from 
going astray at the first start, but they cannot move you h single 
step on the road ; it is your le^ only that con perform the journey : 
it IS altogether a matter of ^oing. . Finger-posts are very well 
when you find them ; but the sooner you can learn to do without 
them the better : for you will not travel long, depend upon it, 
before you come into regions of moor^ and mist, ana bog, and far 
waste solitudes ; and woe be to the wayfarer in p''.-t^«case who 
has taught himself to travel only by fin^r-pents end milestones ! 
You must have a compass of sure (Urection in your own souh or 
you may be forced to depend for your salvation on some random 
. saviour, who is only a little less bewilijered than yonrself. Gird ' 
up your loins, therefore and prove the all-important truth, timt as 
you have to walk only by walJdng, to leap by leaping, auMo fence 
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, by fencing, so you can*leani to live nobly only by acting nobly on 
I evei^ occasion that presents itself.” ''Cultivate your moru courage, 

1 discipline both heart and intellect : be prompt and firm in resolu- 
Ition. You have made (at least Inoiie so), you have made your 
choice ; you will not live a life of the earth, earthy, a life of the 
senses, sensuaL but a life of exalted intention and heroic motive ; 
and, therefore, you will often require when temptation besets you 
or depression, or you are surrounded with hostile influences, to full 
back upon the stronghold of your conscience and your will. Do 
I not give way one in^ ; when a soldier climbs the breach, he goes 
'forward and conquers or retires and perishes. So long as the 
dykes of Holland maintain a steady front, safe are the lowlands 
which th^y shelter and protect ; but let the tiniest rift be made, 
and the sea, oozing in at fiqit with imperceptible arops, will soon 
widen it into a chasm, burst through in a flood of water, and lay 
eveiything in ruin. Keep ever before you, then, a standard of ideal 
truth and purity, to which, by an effort of moral dynamics, your 
ospirations and feelings may ascend. “ For men on earth,” says 
Scniller, “remains only the choice between the pleasures of sense 
and the peace of the souL To attain the peace of the soul on 
earth, to make the life here approach the divine life, to be free in 
this kingdom of death, taste not the fruit of the eartL The eye 
may delight in its outward beauty, but the short-lived pleasures 
nf enjoyment are speedily revenged by the flight of timq. Matter 
alone is subject to vicissitude ; but the Ideal, the invisible type of. 
the good and the beautiful, walks above the earth in meadows 
of light, divine with the divinity, the playmate of blest natures.. 
Would you soar aloft on her wings? Cast away the earthly, and flee 
from this narrow gloomy life into the kingdom of the ideu There 
alone is to be found that image of Gk)d in which man was created, , 
the ideal type of manhood living in eternal youth, free from all l^e ' 
impurities of earth, illuminated oy the pure rays of absolute per-j 
faction, like the silent phantoms of life who are walking in their; 
radiances by the Stygian stream in the Elysian fields, before they) 
step down to this earth, the melandioly tomb of the immortal. i 
If in actual life the issue of our stro^le is doubtful, here is' 
victory— a victory not given tb free your limbs from further strife,! 
but to give them new strength.”^ • 

1 I lubjoin Balwer lytton'i traailstion (or rather imitation) of this fine 
pauage:- 

“ With Man the choice, 

Vmid and anxiooi, heoitatea between 
The eenae’a pleanire and the aouri content; 

While on eeloatial browa, aloft and aheen, 

The beama of both are blent. 

Seek’at thou oL earth the life of Goda to ahara, 

Safe in theiBeahn Of Death T Beware 
TO pluck the froita that glitter to thine eye ; ' 
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In addressing young men, I cannot conceive it to be necessary to 
repeat the usual copybook maxims in praise of industry. Ho one 
would undertake the work of self-culture who was not prepared to 
pursue it diligently. It is not the idler or the saunterer who feels 
any desire to discipline his heart or expand his mind. But I may 
at least insist upon the necessity of Ferseverance. «I have known 
young men begin, like soldiers setting out on a march, with a 
flourish of trumpets. Books are pamfully collected; a most 
elaborate and admirslile scheme of study laid down— upon paper ; 
a few problems are solved or a few questions answered ; and then 
in the path of the would-be scholar springs up a giant difiicnlty. 
Immediately his heart fails him; he retreats. The books are 
thrown aside and the plan of study is abandoned on the plea that 
he is not clever enough for “that sort of thing;" he had over- 
rated his talents ; the work is above and beyond him. But 
what should we say if a general, on investing a fortress, drawing 
his parallels and designing his lines of circumvallation, suddenly 
withdrew because his men, in digging the first trench, came upon 
a hard soil 9 No ; the student must /)ersevere. Of course he will 
meet with difficulties ; not one or two or half-a-dozen, but with 
a legion ; only, as he advances, he will find each one easier to 
conquer than the last, and his continual successes will give him a 
spirit of easy confidence. Of course he wiU meet with difficulties; 
or where would be the glory and utility of study 9 We do not 
shower stars and laurels upon a general who marches across an 

Content thyself with gazing on their glow. — 

Short are the joys FoBseaBion can bestow, 

And in PouesBion sweet deeiie will die. . . . 

Safe fiom each change that Time to Matter gives, 

Nature's best playmate, free at will to stray, 

With Oods a god, amidst the fields of Day, 

The Form, the Ai'ckttype. serenely lives. 

Wouldst thou soar heavenwards on its joyous wing 
Cast from thee. Earth, the bitter and ttie real, 

High from this oiomped and dungeon being spiing 
Into the Realm of the Ideal I 
Hero, bathed, Perfection, infthy purest ray, 

Free from the clogs and taints of clay, 

Hoveis divine the Anihetypal Man I 
Dim as those phantom ghosts of life that gleam 
And wander voiceless by the Stygian stream, — 

Fair as it stands in fields Elysian, 

Ere down to Flesh the Immortal doth descend. 

If doubtful ever in the Actual Life 
Each contest, here a victory crowns the end 
Of every nobler strife. 

Not from the strife itself to set thee free, 

But more to nerve — doth Victoiy 
Wave her rich garland from the*Ideal clime, 

Whate'er thy wish, the Earth has no repose. " >, • 

—Dot Ideal und Joe Ltfien, st. i.-f 
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undefended country And meets mth no (^position. - Knowledge 
/ would lose half its beauty and much of its usefulness if we could 
I fi^uire it>without a strenuous and incessant effort The rapture 
lies in the struggle, not the prize. It is the struggle that carries 
on the education of the soul and the development of the char- 
acter ; that teiches patience and calmness and moderation and 
decision. Of course he will meet with difficulties, but there was 
’ never a difficulty yet that could not he conquered. Give a strong 
man a stout iron pick and give him time^ 'aiid he will hew his way 
through adamantine rock. So. too, the student with fit tools and 
sufficient leisure, can get at the heart of anything he chooses to 
attack. Industry is good and diligence is better, but persevexH 
ance is best 'A man may be industrious and yet easily discourJ 
aged by failures; he m^ lose spirit because he thinks he is 
making little progress. The one virtue of this kind which the 
student cannot dispense with is this same golden one of persever- 
anca Ho may feel himself suddenly checked in the middle of 
his work by the lefiection t^t it can never amount to_ much, 
because he can give to it so brief an interval daily. Let him per- 
severe. My friend, suffer nothing to discourage you ; do not own 
yourself beaten ; never give in. If you have only an hoAr a day, 
use tliat hour well If you have no aptitude for lan^ages, try 
one of the sciences, or some branch of philosophy, or nistory, or 
one of the arts; only, persevere! Remember, you must first 
learn to team; and, like a child essaying to walk, you must have 
your slips and falls ; but, persevere 

See fint that the deiign ie wise end jiiet; 

That aaoertained, punne It resolutely. 

! Do not for one repulse tango the pu^ose 

' That you resolTed to eff eet.~' 

Says Dr. Arnold “ ' Stand still and see the salvation of God ’ 
was tQie advice to the Israelites on the shore of the Red Sea ; but 
it was not the advice which is needed in ordinary circumstances ; 
it would have been false advice when they were to conquer 
Canaan.” And every student has his Canaan to conquer. Let 
him gird up his loins, cross the Sea, march through the wil- 
derness,— but not complaining like the Israelites,— and when he 
reaches Jericho blow his trumpet round about its walls until 
they give way. It was a fixed principle with Sir William Jones, 
the Ojjigt^ist, never to be deterred, by any difficulties that were 
(as aliuej surmountable, from carrying to a successful issue what 
he had ondb deliberately undertaken. Hence^ in the course of 
his short life he acquired ei^ht languajges cntically, eight less 
perf^y, but intelligible with a dictionary, and twedva less 
pArfeetb) but so that* with a little more study they might be 
Tjutored- Oh, thd magic of perseverance I I migdit crowd 
ttnjr^ga ezampl^ but Ferguson ^ astranomer, Sir 
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Humphiy Dayy, Hafichel the astronomer, Ganova the sculptor, 
Faraday. Danid Defoe^ William Hutton the Birmingham book- 
seller, all these are now so well known that to mention their 
names is enough. They proclaim in language of surpassing elo- 
quence, because it is the eloquence of truth, the gwt fact that 
nothing can be done without Mrseveiance. It isitne statesman’s 
^ brain, the warrior’s sword, tne inventor’s secret, the scholar’s 
‘ “open sesame.” One illustration, however, I shall put before tho 
reader, because it boars directly on the application of persever- 
ance to self -culture. The late brilliant lawver. Lord Kinmdown, 
when a boy, was educated in a school at Chiswick, with the view 
of his being transferred In due time to Westminster and thence 
to Oxford. E^t his widowed mothei^s poverty blighted this fair 
prospect, and he was kept at Ohiswidk until we age of sixteen, 
w'hen he was articled to a solicitor. have frequently con- 
sidered with myself,’' he wrote in later life, “whether this chmige 
in my education tended to my ultimate success or not At that 
time nothing but classical literature was taught at public schools ; 
for this 1 had always a liking. 1 had gone through something 
more than the usual routine of schoolbK^ks before I left Chis- 
wick ; and when I was my own master, knowin/jr that from my 
defective education any blunders I might commit would be the 
more rigorously marked, and my ignorance be held to be even 
greater than it was. I devoted myself with some assiduity to the 
study of Greek ana Latin authors. 1 went through Livy, making 
extracts of mssages which seemed to be suited for quotation in 
])ublic rooming, several pages of which I have lately found, 
though I do not know that any one of them has ever been turned 
to account I went through the Tbad and Odyssoy, translating 
more than one book of the former into Latin hexameters ; twice 
through Thucydides, making an abstract of every ^saM as 
I proceeded by a note in the margin ; once through nerodotus 
and Xeuophon, and a good many authors as far as these languages 
go. Though very far indeed from possessing a competent Know- 
ledge of them, 1 have found in the course of my experien^ that 
the greater part of the men with whom I have come in contact 
have known as little as myself. Living at home with my mother 
and studying under my uncle, *debarrra by poverty from mixing 
much in society or amusements, 1 was forced into habits of 
industry and moral restraint to which 1 had from nature but 
vow moderate dispositions.” , ^ ^ ^ 

The habit of perseverance is specially valuable ss a means of 
menial discipline. To check the thought from flutteff ng aimlessly 
over many fields, to prevent the imamnation from feeding on un- 
profitable food, 1 know nothing so effectual as a good stiff course 
of logic or the thorough study of an wncient or modem ]an< 
gua^ It is also an instrument of morvl discipline. WJienjjm 
• monks of old dreaded the temptationB of Satan, they imm^<rfE% 
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redoubled their assiduous labours. And if every hour have its 
particular occupation, there can be no time for mean jealousies, 
unclean desires, frivolous fancies ; for any of the fruitless pro- 
jects and empty passions which too often take possession of the 
vacant mind, ana gradually impel it to its own destruction. Dr. 

• Watts was iKMipoet but when he said that Satan found some 
' miscbief still for idle hands to do, he spoke like a philosopher. 
The student, however, must not be carried too far in this direction. 
It is not a danger against which it is necessary to warn must 
young men : but sometimes the thirst for knowledge so takes 
possession of an ambitious scholar that he regards all time os 
misspelt which is not given to his beloved books. And tliis 
brings me to the consideration of yet anotlier quality which seems 
\ essential to the formation of charactex^l mean modeiation. We' 
I must remember the old adage, modus, at in rebus ‘ in all things 
' there is, or should be, a limit. 'll 'mania for annexation and 
scientific frontiers seizes sometimes upon individuals as upon 
' nations, and they are unable to rest while the prospect is open 
before them of untouched fields of labour. The study of history 
wings (them on to that of metaphysics ; they master Latin and 
Greek and French only to long for a knowledge of German and 
Italian; they acquire chemistry, and then push forward to 
geology, mineralogy, botany, ana Heaven knows what besides 
Tins IS the spirit of the true scholar ; and yet we must warn him 
of the spectre that dogs his path, and, if ne be not careful, will 
suddenly start 'up before him and arrest all further progress— 

’ the spectre of over-work. Young man, be moderate 1 Be mode- 
rate in your work as in your recreation. Carefully estimate the 
amount of time at your disposal, and do not attempt too much. 
I have pointed out what great results maybe accomplished by the 
orderly and methodical use of your time and energies; bo satisfied 
with them, and do not urge the delicate machinery of mind and 
body ^yond what it can safely undertake. Load it too heavily, 
drive it at high pressure, and it will come down with a crash. I 
have fkiBOwn young men resort to such expedients as tying a 
wet towel round the throbbing brow and stimulating the jaded 
nerves by copious draughts of green tea ; this is simply suicidal 
“ That way madness lies : ^rem&,ture disease, and the min of the 
neiVous system. I know of instances of utter collapse through 
immoderate stddy ; and the worst of it is, that they might have 
been preven ted, at least in almost every case, by a proper dis- 
tributufSTIf time and labour. Method and moderation are the 
student’s tw6 great safeguards ; he must be moderate in his aims 
and he must wsteiiiatise his work. The mind will bear an im- 
mense strain if it be evenly distributed, if the pressure be not 
applied all at once and in one direction ; it is muddle that kilk 
Ijir map was ever killed by regular work ; on the contrary, the 
ank^ of biography prove that it is favourable to longevity. It is ■ 
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easier to rust out than to viear out. Here is Benjamin Franklin’s 
scheme of employment fur the twenty-fpur hours of a natural 
day 

'I Rise, wash, and address the Almighty 
5 I Father ; contrive the day’s business, 
and take the resolutmn of the day ; 
prosecute the present study ; break- 


Morninq 

[Qaeation : IVliiit good 
Bhallldothiaday?] 


II 


Koon.. . 
Aftmioon.. . 


Eivnijiff.. 

[Question : What good 
have I done to<day ?] 

Xigkt 


»! 


Work. 


Read or look over any accounts, and 
dine. 


to ^ Work. 

5 

. 6 ] Tut tilings ill their place ; supper ; 
to > music, or d iversion, or conversation; 
9 ) examination of the day. ' 

10 ) 

to } Sleep. 


I do not suggest this time-table for imitation by the reader ex- 
cept m so far as it illustrates the value of method. Eveiy man must 
(Icteimine the apportionment of liis time by the conditions under 
v'liicli he gets his liviim. Moreover, Franklin seems to me to sin 
.'igiiinst moderation. I cannot accept his allowance of only six 
hours for sleep. But on this point 1 shall have something to say 
111 a concluding chapter. Hero I am concerned only to insist upon 
the importance of moderation, and on method as rendering mode- 
ration possible. Of Robert Hicol, the Scotch poet and journalist, 
we read that it was his habit, during the “ long days,” to risd before 
five o’clock .and repair to the river-sido, where he wrote in^e open 
iiir until seven o’clock, when it was ^me to attend to his raSiness. 
Again, when, at nine o’clock in the evening, his daily labour was 
over, his studies were re.sumed,%nd were often prolonged far into 
the morning. Who will wonder that this want of moderation 
proved fatal, and that the young poet fell a victim to his iiyudidous 
ardour ? On the other hand, bir Edward Coke was content with 
eight hours of intellectual labour in the day, while £ix 'lfatthew 
Hale limited himself to six. Daring the most prosperous part 
of his career, when his genius was at its greatest vigour, Sir Walter 
Scott restricted his brain-labour to the morning. Later on, under 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, h^ worka^ morning, noon, 
and night, and with how fatal a result we all know. In firo yOgra 
be cleared off j£63,ooo of liabilitira, but it was at the cost orb winr 
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disease that in a few months proved fatal. Therefore let the sta- ' 
dent practise a wise and salutary self-restraint : moderation is a 
bridle of gold. 

But if he* must be moderate in his work, he must be moderate 
in his pleasure alsa It must be his object to preserve a just 
balance, the scales inclining neither to the one side nor the other. 
Sir John Malcolm, who was all his life a laborious worker, has an 
interesting entry in his diary “ I have been employed these last 
three hours with J ohn Elliott and other bpys in trying how long we 
could keep up two cricket-balls. Lord Minto°caught us. He says 
he must send me on a mission to some very young monarchy for 
that I ^all never have the gravity of ai( ambassador for a prmce 
turned of twelve. He, however, added the well-known and ad- 
mirable story of Henry 1V» of France, who, whenfeaught on all- 
fours carrying one of his children, by the Spanish envoy, looked 
up and said, * Is your Excellency married V ‘I am, and have a 
family,' was the reply. * Well, then,' said the monarch, ' 1 am satis- 
fied, and shall tidre another turn round the room and off he 
^loped with his little son flogging and spurring him on his back. 
/I have sometimes thought of breaung myself of what are termed 
boyish habits : but reflection has satisfied me that it would be very 
foolish, and that I should esteem it a blessing that 1 can find 
amusement in everything, from tossing a cricket-ball to negotiat- 
ing a treaty with the Emperor of China." Relaxation is essential 
to the perrotmance of honest work ; the weary body and outraged 
nerves^evenge themselves upon 'the brain, so close is the connec- 
tion between our physical and mental faculties, between body and 
mind. Only we must not make a business of it. The moderate 
man will plunge into no excess, and ho will seek to regulate his 
life by just laws of harmoity and proportion. Moderation of view : 
this also he will aim at. He will endeavour to limit his expecta- 
tions and restrain his ambition ; he will be content with small 
gains BO that they be substantial, and will rather travel mode- 
rately and safely than at a speed which any moment threatens a 
catastrophe. Young men, when first entering upon active life, arey 
apt t<y delude themselves with glittering visions of radiant aerial | 
palaces, which all too quickly vanish into thin space and leave , 
behind only a hearfaehe. Oh 1 do.not tiwk that the game of life ; 
is easily played j that all the trumps wfl^m up in pour hands ; ' 
that your masterly skill must surely winK Remember that Cir- 
cumstance is an awkward opponent, f^|Pat when you think the 
game iMlk your own, it has a way oHtumping your court card 
and covering, you with confusion. Be moderate 1 It is a great 
thing—isi^m mmtm aervare. Sobriety and calmness and the 
serenity m a fixed purpose : these are the signs of true wisdom. It 
is said ef Lord Qough that he was restless, irritable, and undecided 
in^die hour before ^ttle, but that as soon as the fight began 
b^^gcalne wonderfully tranquil and entirely at his ease. In the 
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' battle of life comport younelf witli the same equanimity, and 
even if you win no victoiy you will lose no honour. “ To the 
persevering mortal,” says Zoroaster, “the blessed immortals are 
swift” It is at least as true that to the man who expects littie 
‘ Fortune is prone to give much. 

And if moderate in your views, be moderate al^in your aims. 
Do not expect too much, and therefore do not aim at too much. 
Endeavour to arrive at an accurate estimate of your powers, and 
whatever you undertake, let it be within your capability. A 
failure is disnacefurwhen it springs from a Fhaeton-Uke pre- 
sumption ; when he whom Nature intends for the useful purpose 
of guiding a hack endeavours to drive “ the coursers of the sun.” , 
Boswell one night at the theatre mimicked the lowing of a cow 
with such success that he was loud)y applauded. His vanity 
prompted him to attempt the imitation of other animals, but in 
each he was unlucky, and a voice from the gallery shouted the 
wise iiyunction “ Stick to the cow ! ” Yes, young man I bo mode- 
rate, and stick to your cow. Depend upon it we have each of us 
a work to do in this world, and that He who sets the task endows 
us with the powers adequate to its due execution. Woe be to you 
or me if we mistake our calling and essay to rise to heights to 
which our wings wiU not caii;y us I It is not every one who can 
wield the two-handed sword of Holand or bend the bow of 
William the Norman. 1 have seen not a few sad examples of the 
vanity of human ambitions, of the wretdiedness of attempting 
great enterprises with insufficient means. I do not wish to daunt 
a bold and energetic spirit or to check a worthy aspiration ; 1 am 
not preaching a lazy, inert contentedness. It is well for every 
young man to look upward and to strive upward, but first ho must 
reckon with himself, and determine the extent and character of 
his resources. It is well he should rise, but not to fall ! Let him 
climb step by step, at each landing-place making sure of his 
footing, and testing his strength before he ventures on the next 
ascent. It is the moderate men who have it all their owti way 
in the world ; it iB«the athlete who most carefully husbands his 
resources that wins the race. » ‘Emerson wisely says “DoPthnti 
which is assigned you, and you caundt hope too much or dare too , 
much.” But observe the q^ification : “ Do that which is assigned 
you ; ” in other words, thayhich is within your means. Waller, the 
lyrist, does not attemptUl^radise Lost ; ” Opie, the artist, docs 
not paint a “ Transfigu||b|n.” But when lyrist or artist dt/es 
miscalculate his powers, oMrallow his ambition to run '"vrjs with 
him, we know wnat is the result— failure, and the inextinguish- 
able laughter of gods and men. The would-be poet’s great epic 
lines our trunks ; the would-be artist’s masteipieces are ignu- 
miniously sold for fuel I For, do what we will, we cannot cheat 
Nature ; we cannot twist ropes out of san^; we cannot extmet 
sunshine from cucumbers. ^ ^ ' 
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In all this I see no cause for despondency. The special error of 
poung ambitions is that they think nothing is well done unless it 
u done on a large scale. They fancy that everybody must play 
Hamlet ; thou^ what would become of Hamlet if there were 
no Ghosti no Horatio, no Laertes t And, indeed, if you study 
8hake8jpi6ue^B,play, you will soon see that nothing could be made 
out of It if Aosencrantz and Guildenstem were omitted. My con- 
tention is that it is better to play Aosencrantz well than to play 
Hamlet badly. It is more honourable to make a boot that will 
keep out water, and fit the foot easily, and hpprove itself a good 
honest piece of workmanship, than to write a bad poem, 

' “ Tliey also lerre who only itfind and wait.” ^ 

Do not trouble yourself about your social rank or your par- 
ticular lot in life, but whatever that rank or lot, strive to adorn it 
by the exercise of the manly virtues and the graces of 'the Chris- 
tian character. V Let moderation govern your aims and restrain 
your desires ; and the work which comes to you as manifestly 
yours, the work which you fire conscious you can undertake with- 
out undue strain, will acquire a new and just importance both in 
your own eyes and the eyes of your fellow-men. Be moderate, 
nnd as yon yourself wisely refrain from attempting that which 
lies beyond your strength, bo careful not to expect too much from 
• others. Be just even to generosity and generous even to justice. 
Learn, finally, to control your temper. It is well to glow with 
sacred indignation at the sight of wrong, fraud, or oppression: 
but it is wasteful and imprudent to be at a white neat at all 
things and all times. Be angry and sin not A calm, equable 
temper facilitates work ; it is a sign that a man’s intellect as well 
as his heart is in the right place. Who are we that we should 
expend our irritability upon others ? Some persons bristle all over, 
like a porcupine, with prickles and points ; touch them where or 
how you will, you are sure to wound your fingers. Learn to deal 
calmljf with men and manners ; take the accidents of life as they 
come, patiently and without complaint. Let nothing ruffle you 
out di that equanimity which is based on a sense of duty and a 
^ belief in an overruling Pro^dence. To bear and forbear is half 
1 the philosophy of life, and to a s^ng man there is no difficulty 
. in it. The m.eanest, poorest life may be made noble and beau- 
tiful by investing it with the sweet serenity of patience. 

^ Osfti>3ob(irt Browning has it 

“ All wmee raolu the same with God : 

If now, u fomerly He trod 
Puadiie. Hii preBenoe fille 
Oar earth) each only ae God wills 
I Can woek— God'i pnppeti, beet and wont 
' Are^; thereiinolutorflni” 
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Pf "jJI E HE world jndges us our cdnduct ; it has neither the 
hSHIS inclination to studv our character ; more- 

I hEU over, it assumes that our conduct is necessarily the 
wtSSfla reflex of our character. Now, it by no means follows 
that a man’s actions are always a fair or certain indi- 
cation of his judgment, his passions, or his opinions ^ frequently 
they exaggerate or belie them, but we cannot stop to appeal' from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. We take him as he is. and deter-' 
iiimo what he is from what he does. So that if he desiderate a 
lenient or favourable criticism, he will shape his course accord- 
ingly, The criticism that deals in generalisations, and does not 
condescend to particulars, must always be imjierfect and often 
will be unjust ; yet 1 do not see that from society at large any 
other can reasonably be expected. One cannot ask that it should 
analyse motives or make subtle allowance for circumstances. If 
it see Lothario bespattered with mud, it concludes he has been in 
the ^tter. When Prince Hd keera company with Palstaff and 
Pardolph, it seems natural enough that “ the soul of every man pro- 
phetically doth foiethink his fall.” He may console himself pri- 
vately with the thought tliat he imitates we sun in perngttmg 
" the base contagious clouds to smother up his beauty from the 
world,” BO that he may win the greater admiration when lie at 
last breaks through "the foul and ugl|r mists of vapours that did 
suom to strangle nim ; ” but m^n while tlie world sees only the 
clouds, and does not believe in toe sunshine. No ; we must all of 
us keep a guard on our conduct We may refuse a slavish defer- 
ence to Mrs. Grund}^ end yet fed that it is impolitic to supply 
her with the matenal of calumny. Youth is apt to presump too 
much on the innocence of its intentions ; it must be careful that 
its doings are innocent, are incapable of being mTsconstrued. 
Again, youth is prone to consider it a high and brave thing to 
defy the world ; will talk finely about its scorn of conventionali- 
ties ; will pour out eloquent dithyrmbs ivadvocacy and applause 
of individual freedom. But, as Mul shows ift, the liberty^f tLj, 
few must not be exercised w encroachment upon the rigliten)! 
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the many ; liberty when limited to the few degenerates too often 
' into license— into the liberty to take liberties with other people's 
liberties. .The laws of society are designed to ensure the harmo- 
nious relations of its members j and a little reflection will show 
that by rebelling a^inst them a man has little, if anything, to 
, ^n^ and muo^ to lose. Eccentricities of conduct are as annoy- 
‘ ing, if not as objectionable, as more violent excesses ; and there 
is really nothing to be said in defence of them. It may bo, and 
is, vei^ foolish for Oxford undergraduates at Commemorations to 
howl aown an intruder with a white hat, but why did the man wear 
It f iSelden wisely says “He that will keep a monkov should 
' pay Sor the glasses he breaka” And ha who violates the laws and 
accepted traditions of society must endure the consequences. 




accepts and acts upon the ideal of self-culture expounded in these 
pages. ^ For, as it includes the education of the heart as well as 
the training of the intellect, it provides for a fair and seemly dis- 
charge of the duties which life orings with it. Wo have alrearly 
seen what it would make of him u son and brother— what it would 
make of him in his daily vocation— with what kind of aim and 
purpose it would inspire him : — “To preserve in his home the 
graceful order of pure and pe^eful affections; to omit in tlio 
world no delicate attention of friendship ; to forget not the claims 
of poverty and ignorance and sin to the compassion of all who 
would be faithful to their kind this, and to nurture and confirm 
those high faculties which Ood has given him as a trust, is its 
determinate object. “We are often the last," says James Mai- 
tineau, “to see now noble are our opportunities, to feel how in- 
^iring the voices that call iu to high duties and productive sacri- 
nco ; and while we loiter on in the track of drowsy habit, esteem- 
ing our lot common and profane, better hearts are looking on, 
burning within them to stand on the spot where we staiuh to seize 
its hopes, and bo true to all its sacreducss." But self-culture, 
rightly understood, will rouse us to a sense of our opportunities, 
will open our ears to the voices of inspiration, so that our conduct 
of hie shall become that of a Christian mntleman, conscious of 
the responsibilities both of ihe present and the futuio 

w 

** At tibi juyentui, at tlbi immoitnlitai : 

Tibi pai'ta divam est vita. Peiimont mutuis 
Elamenta mm et inteiibunt iotibus. 

Tu pexmanebii mIi Minper Integra, 

Ta ounota reram qaaiea, ouncta naufmga, 

1 Jam porta in ipao tata, contemplabere.” 

.Looking forward with a hope so large and glorious, the student 
will be epoourag^ to live for Ood and his fellow-men. He will 
be ooDStaatly rising, and helping others to rise, in virtue and in 
t^owlddge^ m benei^ence and in religion. He will love, and not 
b8*‘aflhamM to own that he loves, whatever is puro^ beautifal, 
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e of good report. He will respond V> the appeal of the 
poetry, the purest art| the most consummate science. He 
try a devout enthusiasm into his daily life, So i^t it 
shall elevate his thoughts, sanctify his feeling consecrate his 
industry. His moral and religious duties ho will approa<^ in a 
humble, reverend, unassuming roirit, makii^ no liharisaic vaunt 
of superior righteousness, but n^rmly clinging to religion as the 
sole sure basis of morality, and seeing in the nature of man and 
the thinra of the universe the omnipresent benevolence and wis- 
dom of God. And in thus developing the ideal of self-culture 
and striving like a true man to live nobly, he will find his strenrth 
and support in prayer, in Constant communion with that Father 
in heaven whos% inspiration is constant, who ceases not to work 
within us so long as we consent to wilf and to do His good plea- 
sura Without prayer self-culture must be a sham and a mockery, 
fur around this central idea of loving, trustful intercourse with 
God it revolves like a pLmetary system round its sun. 

Coining down to secular and everyday matters, I am myself 
aware that certain rules of conduct might easily be prescribed for 
the student ; but I have preferred to indicate the general prin- 
ciples whicli underlie the proper aims and work of life, and to 
leave to each reader the several applications of them. The 
young man who has seriously taken up the great tadc of self- 
culture can hardly bo less willing than myself to believe in 
the advantages of punctuality and industry, less convinced than 
niyaolf of the evils of negligence and procrastination. Let us ' 
.‘idvanco a little farther. And this seems to bo of special iin- 
] >0^:11100 : that on the threshold of his career, while still lingering 
in the porcli, the student should learn the positive value or efiici- 
c'licy of Money. It is a knowledge that some of us gaiu only 
after a bitter experience, wlicii tliq shore is strewn with ahattem l 
hones and w’rccked ^ ambitlonsr As Lord Talmerston said of dirt 
tiiuc It was matter in tlio wrong place, so it may be said of nonoy 
that it is dirt in the right place, when its acquisition and distribu- 
tion arc governed by high sentiments of honour and becomingaess. 
All our generous scorn of avarice, all our just contempt for men 
uLo make money the prize and gpal of their restless and insatiate 
ciidoavour, who test even virtuo and knowledge by what they will 
fetch in the market, must not blind us to its usefulness, nor put us 
out of conceit with the law that a labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Young somewhere speaks of “the wretched impotence of Qpid.'' 
Well, there are many things for and in which it is powerless, but 
not the less does it contain what Dr. Johnson would nave called 
“a potentiality” of good. It can bring strength to the feeble and 
relief to the oppressed ; it can kindle a smile on the orphan's 
cheek, and dry tiie tears in the widow’s aching eyes. Use it, but 
not abuse it Keep it, as Swift says, in your head, but hot 
your heart Some young men display a fine carelessness in detfl- 
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ing with it, a loijjs^md^nnce, and fling away the dross right 
and left) complaining ihat it soils their fingers. But such reck- 
lessness, lofty as it is, means debt, and debt means wretchedness. 
*No student can afibrd to be in debt; the consequent anxiety 
starts up, spectre-lika between him and his books; he cannot 
exorcise it. (Ibldsmith, writing to his brother, says with simple 
pathos “Teach to your son thrift and economy. Let his poor 
wandering uncle’s example be placed before his eyes. I nad 
learned from books to be disinterested and generous before 1 was 
taught from experience the necessi^ of being prudent. I had 
contracted the habits and notions of a philosopher while I was 
exposing myself to the insidious approaches of cunning, and 
often being, even with my narrow finances, qh&ritable to ex- 
cess. 1 forgot the rules of justice, and placed m^elf in the rery 
situation of the wretch who did not thank me for my bounty. 
It may seem a sordid condition of happiness, but it is an inflexible 
one, that a young man should lire within his income ; he will not 
live up to it without, sooner or later, living beyond it. And then 
comes the first debt, to be followed quickly another, and then 
another, with a long and dreary tram behind , for debt is like a 
snowball, which enlarges as it moves along^ vires cxaumJt eundo. 
The worst of it is, that the victim, from familiarity with it, too often 
loses all sense of danger, forgets the poisonous nature of the draught 
he drinks until it is destroying him. Or if he be of a sensitive 
temperament) haply he attains to no such condition of easy-mnid- 
edness, but writhes in agony beneath the pressure of a burden that 
.is incessantly growing heavier. 

I am not at all sure that poverty is any great injury to a stu- 
dent, at least in these days, when the appliances of education are 
BO cheap, and the road to knowledge hu been cleared of most of 
tlie tolls. In the first place, it is a great stimulus to labour ; so 
great a stimulus that rythagoras said: — “Ability and necessity 
dwelt near each other.” Almost all our ^at thinkers and woikers 
have been poor men^(I use the word “poor” of course, as an 
antithesis to “rich,” and not in the sense of “imjjif^nt”)— Locke 
and Newton, Milton and SLakespeare, Spenser ana Wordsworth. 
Dr. Johnson owed much of his .force of character to his poverty, 
which, indeed, in his caaoi approximated closely to want. lie 
used to tell how Richard Savage and himself often walked tlie 
streets until four in the morning, conversing upon' things human 
and divine, until they could endure the paora ot hunger no longer, 
and proceeded to breakfast on fouipence-hufpenny between them. 

f lSecond, poverty aids the discipline of the heart. It teaches en- 
I durance and sympathy ; we learn to feel for others through what 
(we oimelves suffer. And third, it takes from us the means of 
liu to the coprsBr temptations, and urges us to seek eur 
sdras in the study of Nature and the companionship of books, 
the other hftnd, poverty has a hardening and narrowing effect 
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upon certain characters, and expose a man, to much painful con- 
tumely, and many sh^ rubs against the world's sha^ angles. 
But it 18 only oppressive in its burden, only demoralising in its 
influence, when it is the result of prolonged iiidebtedhess, when 
it is the delirium of a fever of dissipation and extravagance. It is 
possible, 1 think, to make a distinction, and sav t^t the honour- 
able poverty in which one is nurtured, as hereon was, and 
Franluin, and George Stephenson, strcngtlicns and inspires ; but 
that the squalid poverty into Which excess plunges a man, os it 

K Slieridan ahd Theodore Hook, weakens and degrades. 

ether you enter upon your race, my friend, in the poor 
in.nm’s cloth of frieze or tl^e nch man’s cloth of goM, form at the 
outset a habit of economy, accustom yourself to the strict mea- 
sures of thrift, %nd ciy to the demon qf debt “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan ! ” , 

Tour primary "causes” may be distinguished as issuing in 
this one fatal "effect” of debt— namely, dress, gambling, ostenta- 
tion, expensive amusements. No man who has onco resolutely 
seized upon the idea of self-culture will allow himself to be be- 
guiled into either of these snares. Dress, for example : a really 
small sum will enable you to maintain a becoming and respectable 
"aiipcarance," even though you should be unable to practise the 
wonderful asceticism of a scotch student known to tho present 
wnter, whose bill for clothes did not eicced per annum. 
tSolf -respect demands that we shall attire ourselves iii garments 
which will not attract notice by their vulgarity or coarseness; but 
this IS the sole consideration that need regulate our toilet. Leave 
the fops and fribbles of fashionable society to have a conceit about 
coats, a taste in trousers, a wit tliat discriminates m waistcoats ; 
you and 1 , my friend, have deeper interests to study, higher objects 
to pursue. [Simplicity, cleanliness, neatness, these are our canons 
of dress, and, adhere we to them ever so closely, they will not 
run us into debt. But what shall we say of gambling f On a 
large scale wo may supposG it to be out of reach of tni young 
student. Happily the doors are- closed to him of those appropri- 
ately named "hells," where so many lives and fortunes haws been 
hopelessly wrecked. But the gambAug spirit, once aroused, finds 
means of indulgence almost «veiywhera and it must be the 
student’s task to repress its primary exhioition. Let him make 
a solemn resolution never to meddle with wagers or ^nes of 
chance. Let him eschew the slightest connection with hurse- 
r^ing, and steadfastly set his face against every variety of lapecnlo- 
'tion. The curse of our age is the iiymjlnstte desire to grow nch 
rapidly, to make money without worlung honestly for it; but 
whether you dabble in the transactions of the Stock Exchange or 
invest in “bogus” complies, you are y surely sowin g t he wind 
toieap. the whirlTOd as if you stagejlyous airoOHe cM s^of 
■"rony et noir," Morning ana evening t&e^tes o 
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* thrown open to entice ^lihe the ungcrupulous and the nnwarv. In 
the mad race for wealth men throw aside their keen sense of hon- 
our and women their natural delicacy. Alas for the student if he 
too be seised with the prevailing fever ! He may then say fare- 
well to all hope of self-culture, ml thought of “plain living and 
high thinking!^ “ The excess,” says an eloquent writer, “ to which 
this master-passion is carried prevents our just and natural estimate . 
of happiness. It cannot be otherwise when that which is but a 
means is elevated into the greatest of ends ; when that which gives • 
command over some plivsical comforts becomes the object of 
intenser desire than all blessings intellectual and moral, and we 
I live to get rich instead of getting rich tlmt we may live. The more 
lapse of years is not life : to eat and driiK and sleep ; to be exposed 
to the darkness and the light : to pace round in the mill of habit 
and turn the wheel of wealtii ] to make reason our bookkeeper 
and tuni thought into an implement of trade— this is not life. In 
all this but a poor fraction of the consciousness of humanity is 
awakened, and the sanctities still slumber which make it most 
worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodneas, 
faith, alone give vitality to the meclianism of existence ; the laugh 
of mirth that vibrates rorough the heart, the tears that freshen tlio 
dry wastes within, the music that brings childhood back, tlio prayer 
that calls the future near, the doubt which inakss us meditate, 
the deatli which startles us with mystery, the hardship wOiich 
forces us to struggle, the anxiety that ends in trust, are the tine 
nourishment of our natural being. But these things, which pene- 
trate to the very core and marrow of existence, the votaries of 
riches are apt to fly; they like not anythuig that touches tho 
central and immortal consciousness ; they hurry away from occa- 
sions of sympathy into the snug retreat of self : escape from life 
into tho pretondM cares for a livelihood ; and die at length busy 
as ever in preparing the moans of living.” A third cause of debt 
I have stated to bo ostmtation ; the silly ambition of appearing 
sometLing that w’o reall^are not, of outshining our cump.anions, 
of surpassing tlieni in their lavishuess, of going beyond them in 
their vzeessea 1 have known the lives of not a few young men 
overclouded at the outset by’tlioir submission to this most frivo- 
lous of temptations. They mixed perhaps in what is called good 
society; their companions w'ore better able tlian themselves to 
dress well and live eiroensively ; but insteail of manfully relying 
on their character ana conduct to secure respect, tliey attempted 
to mtst their “friends” on their own ground, and to clami 
equality with them on the score that they spent as much as, or 
even more than, they did— the strangest standard for a man’s 
moral and intellectual measurement that ever was set up I Brown 
; expects Jones and Thomson to admire him because he lives at 
: a rate which he canpof afford I But this ostentation is vulgar 
141 dishonest No true gentleman demands the suffiages of 
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his fdloiro on false pretences ; no true ranfleman affects to be other 
than he really is. Sociefy not uiyustl^ ridicules the rairenu in 
every class ; the man who hopes to make " a position ” V putting 
forward external and adventitious circumstances as his'" letters m 
recommendation.” The satire of Thackeray is never more keen 
than when it is directed against such professions. Lastly, an 
indulgence in expensive amusements is a irequenir cause of debt. 
But you will say that young men must have recreation. True : 
but the recreation that eventually dips them deep into mental 
anguish can never Be worth the cost If you caimot afford to 
frequent theatres, or give supper-parties, or "join in outings,” 
you must seek a cheapef mode of relaxation. A student once 
told me that he had never any difficulty in finding economical 
amusement. Chore were the pablic^icturo Rories and scien- 
tific exhibitions, he said, or a walk down Fleet Street, with 
a peep into the shop windows ] good concerts could be etyoyed 
at a comparatively trivial outlay; and a few pence for a rail- 
way return ticket carried him into the fresh greenness of the 
country. Where there’s a will there^s a way, and a man may 
take his pleasures cheaply if he be a true disciple of thrift. A 
game at cricket is both cheaper and more wholesome than a game 
at billiards. An hour’s stroll on Hampstead Heath or in Bushy 
Park IS both cheaper and more wholesome than “ an oyster-supper.^’ 

1 have often wished that some one with the requisite knowledge 
would compile a guide to the cheap amusements which are open 
to the people ; it might be made, 1 think, both useful and inter- 
esting. A moil’s tastes, however, so far as they are honest and 
decent, must necessarily bo consulted in the choice of recreation ; 
and the simple duty of the moralist is to insist upon the advantage 
of economy, which, in Johnson’s sonorous language, is the parent 
of integrity, of liberty, and of ease, and the oeauteous sister of 
temperance, of cheerfulness, and health. ^ 

^ 1 have often put forward the thesis that the love of nature is 
an essential part of true wisdom. I believe it has alsoB happy 
effect upon a man’s character and conduct In itself it is a pei> 
ennial source of enjoyment. The Creator looked forth upon uii 
work and pronounced it j^od. Ahd who con ever be weary or 
iiiiliappy who finds a joy in oweiy flower and a delight in every 
stream 1 Wherever he may be he flnds something that interests 
him, something that engages his fancy, something that appeals to 
his sympathies. Whatever the season, he finds around him a rare 
museum of objects of curiosity and wonder. Let him hut open 
his heart to her, and Nature will breathe into it a (^ivine benedic- 
tion, which exti^ises evil thoughts and dispels the suggestions of 
despondency. Her influence nas a charm in it which subdues 
.our coarser tendencies. It is surely difficult to retain our worldli- 
ness in the presence of the vast silent* feyves of the iqountain& 
or within hearing of the mysterious voices of the sea. The min 
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must indeed be debased, the heart coirupted, that can ding to 
its worthless idols when the lark's song falls in liquid drops of 
mdody from *' Heaven's rate," and the morning breeze comes 
over the hills with the freuness and the balm of the pine-woods 
on its wings. I cannot conceive of self-culture unless it indudes 
the studv of Nature, so as to render both the imagination and 
the intellect susceptible of its elevating and purifying inspiration. 
What better influence can flow in upon the soul of man than that 
which lives in forest and sea and star, is equally active in the 
primrose by the river^s brim, and the cold vfhite glacier that rolls 
with sure if imperceptible motion down the rugged Alpine preci- 
pice ^ Music) There are wonderful ^dences and modulations 
in the flow of the stream and the songs of birds, while indescrib- 
able harmonies are swollen^ by the myriad voices tiiat go up from 
the eloquent earth. Art ) It is to Nature that Art turns lor her 
finest inspiration, from Nature that she borrows her subtlest com- 
binations of form and colour. Science? Nature is its well-head, 
its origin ; at once its reason and its justification. Can there bo a 
sweeter, a tenderer power than that of the pastoral meadows and 
the purple vineyards and the waving cornfields, or can there be a 
; grander and sublimer effect than that of the mountain-peak which 
meaves like a golden arrow the dim vast bluei or of the far-spread- 
ing plain of ocean, with its ever-shifting lights and shadows? 
But here 1 cannot refrain from quoting a passage from Ruskin, 
whidi says beautifully ^that I should staiiimer out imn^ectlv : 
— “It IB a meek and bl^ed influenci^ stealing in, as it wcio, 
unawares upon the heart ; it comes quietly and without excite- 
ment ; it has no terror, no gloom in its approaches ; it docs not 
raise up the passions ; *it is untrammelled bv the creeds and un- 
shadowed by the superstitions of man : it is fresh from the hands 
of its Author, glowing from the immediate presence of the Great 
^irit which pervades and quickens it ; it is wntten on the arched 
sky ; it looks out from every star; it is on the sailing cloud and 
in the invisible wind: it is among the hills and valleys of the 
earth, where the shruoless mountain-top pierces the thin atmo- 
sphere of eternal winter, or where the mighty forest fluctuates 
before the strong wind with ils dark waves of green fuliageT^it is 
spread out, like a legible language, upon the broad face of the 
unsleeping ocean ; it is the poetry of Nature ; it is this which 
uplifts the spint within us until it is strong enough to overlook 


link, like chain that binds us to materiality, and opens to our 
ima^ation p world of spiritual beauty and holiness.” Make 

( thi? influence yours, my fnend, and you will be strong enough to 
d^y the accidents of circumstance, the trials that darken and 
disorder life. It will provide you with a rest when you are weary^ 
and a consolation whqn you are sorrowful It will be the sweet 
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secrets of the wisdom and goodness of Hku of whom Nature is 
but the material vestnre. It will expose to you the meanness of 
the ambitions for ^ich men stnimle so violently among them- ' 
selves, and fill you with those hi^ and sacred thoughts that 
keep the heart from fainting and the soul from sleep. 'i)** 

A man’s conduct in life will necessarily depend tosa great extent 
upon his ofdect in life. Tho worm which crawls along the earth 
has no conception of the delight and wholesomencss of tlie 
loftier air. If a man’s standard be lo^j^ he attains it without effort* 
but then effort, or endeavour, is the impulse which should rail 
out his energies and develop his faculties. If we would load a 
worthy life, it is clear, thep, that we must have a \iortliy aim ; in 
other words, we must set before ourselves a noble ideal. Once 
we fix that ideAl in our mmds and hearts as something to be 
realised, something which must and shall be ours, wo shall begin ‘ 
to hvo up to it, and every day will bear witness to our mental and 
spiritual growth. It is the prize that dignifies and consecrates 
the struggle, though it does not as we have said, constitute its 
enjoyment. The Victoria Cross lends a new and splendid lustre 
to every deed of valour. A soldier bent on winning that high 
symbol of physical courago will greatly surpass his comrades in 
llattle-daring ] his soul will rise spontaneously to the measure of 
heroism demanded of it. Therefore, while in culcat ing modesty of < 
tempemment and a iiico humility of behaviour, I would have a 
young man pitch his projects high, and if he do so the chances are 
that ho will strike far beyond them. Warren Hastings set out in 
life with tho resolve to wm back the estate of Daylesford for his 
family ; he succeeded, but he did much more, — he laid Inoad .and 
sure tho foundations of our Indian emjiire, and secured for him- 
self a front place among English statesmen. His aim, I admit, 
was not a very lofty one ; tho aim of selfish ambition never can be. 
'i'o the scholar a grander view of life, a grander object in life, are 
possible ; let him expand his thoughts, let him embrace the future 
m Ids survey, | et him rpmam bar that not time only but eternity is 
at his command , and then enter upon a work ana a purposij not 
unhefittinglHrheir of so many glonoiu promises. For every man 
in lliis Wide world of ours a truo vocation has a.<isnredly been pro- 
vided, if he will but earnestly silbk to discover it, and afterwards 
to labour in it like a faithful servant. Few of us fail through 
aiming too high ; our mean lives are generallv on a level with our 
mean aspirations. Once, when as a boy I was learning to shoot at a 
mark, my instructor said to me "IBlioot higher than the mafle, or 

J ou will never hit it.” There was a fine mo^ in his advice, which 
commend to the readers grave consideration. Who can doubt 
that Milton wrote “Paradise Lost” because, from the first, he had 
resolved on the composition of no “straiqed rhymes.” but of an 
epic that the world would not willingly let diet Would* Titian 
have painted such grand thoughtful faces if he had been content 
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to take the portraits of the loungers in the wine-shops 1 Would 
Michael An^o have created a ‘^Moses” out of the marble if he 
had confined his chisel to the sculpture of rampant fauns and 
dancing nymphs ? No ; as the conception, so the execution ; as the 
purpose in life, so the conduct '^Our minds must ever aspire to 

" Mora pellucid atroama, 

An ampler etlier, a diviner air, 

And fielda invested with puipurcal gleama.” 

Knowledge, knowledge must bo our object** that comprehensive 
knowledge which will enable us to do our duty ; and in striving 
aftc^ it, m daily reaching towards frefh heights, we shall feci a 
pleasure such as is never felt by those contented with the vulgar 
ambitions. To the man whom self-culture hdb strenrthoned, 
ennobled, inspired, what are the accidents of fortune or the temp- 
tations of wealth? It is m himself that he is thus and thus. 
Adversity may besot him, but it cannot shako his serene secunty 
of spirit The conditions surrounding him may be harsh and dis- 
tasteful, but thev cannot affect the resolution with which he 
makes towards the victorious goal. And it may be that the 
materials with which he has to w*ork are of inferior quality; tlie 
work, nevertheless, shines with the purity of the workoris con- 
ception. So it is said of Guido, that oiio day when an Ititliaii 
noble asked him from what model he obtained the grace and ideal 
beauty of his female heads, he answered —“I will show you,” and 
calling to him a rude and uncouth peasant, bade him sit down, 
turn his head, and look up at the sky. Then, taking his chol^ he 
r.ipidly drew a Magdalene, tender and subdued in her penitent 
loveliness; and, to the expressed utonishment of the noble, 
replied: — “The beautiful and pure idea must be in the mind, 
and then it matters not what the model may bo.” i . 

There are certain temptations besetting young men to which 
in tl^e pages it is difficult to allude, and yet, in oudeavouriiig 
to expound the threefold idea of self-culture, os physical, moral, 
and^intelloctual, an honest writer cannot wholly overlook them. 
Against intemperance it scarcely necessaiy to raise the warn- 
ing : in respectable society men do not got drunk nowa^ys ; a 
stigma and a reproach attach to^he vice, and it is fatal to a young 
man's success in any decent calling. But if voung men, as a rule, 
do not drink to excess, they frequently drink too much, and lay 
up ij^r their later years “ a heritage of woe " in an enfeebled nervous 
system, a sodden brain, and a decrepit body. The habit of drink- 
ing with dne another, at all times and on all kinds of exensas, 
accustoms them to an immoderate amount of alcohol. The right 
conduct of life, however, has for its primary condition temper- 
ance ; temperance strict and absolute, in its wider as well as its ordi- 
naty elignincance. Fatal to the development of the intellect, fatal 
to the cultivation of the moral faculties, fatal to high aims and 
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generous impulses, is the drinking habit,— the habit of swallowing 
glasses of intoxicating liquors on the pretence of good-fellowship, 
or in obedience to some self-created necessity. The student is 
often beguiled into the dangerous practice from a notion that the 
jaded brain requires, and is the better for, a stimulant. After a 
severe bout of study, he is apt to feel a depression»of the animal 
spirits which can best be removed, he thinKs, by a little alcohol, 
'lit IS just as if one set to work to extinguish a fire by pouring oil 
'upon it To the student a regular indulgence in stimulants la 
rum. The appetite ^11 increase ; the yearning after the artificial 
excitement wiD grow stronger ; and at the same time tlie power of 
rcsistanco ^vill diminish, ^fter a long and wido experience, 1 am 
able to say, tliat no work is so well done as the work which is 
done by unaided Nature ; and that the student wlio resorts to 
stimulants is guilty not only of a vice but of a blunder. > 

There is but one temple in the universe,” says Novalis, “and 
tliat IS the body of man. Nothing is holier than that lugh form. 
Hending before men is a reverence done to this revelation in tho 
iicsh. We touch heaven when we lay our hand on a humisn body.” 
This may bo accepted as an eloquent paraphrase of St Paul’s ex- 
clamation ; — “ What I know ye not that your body is tho tcmplo 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, whicn ye have of God : and 
yo aro not your ownl” Whether as Christians or as rational 
uuiiigs, appreciating the wonderful organisation of the body, wo 
HI u bound to withdraw it from the contegion of impurity. Chastity 
In often spoken of os if it were especially a woman’s^ virtue ; and 
as a matter of fact a man’s sins of impudicity society seems to 
legaid with considerable indulgence. But for tho good of the soul 
and tho well-being of the mind, as a safeguanl against premature 
decay, as essential to the spiritual health, chastity must be enforced 
upon men. fAs Jeremy Taylor says “ A pure mind in a chaste 
body b the mother of wisdom and deliberation, sober counsels and 
ingenuous actions, open deportment and sweet carriage, sincere 
principles and unprejudicate understanding, love of God an8 self- 
denial, peace and confidence, holy prayer and spiritual comfort, 
and a pleasure of spirit infinitdy greater than tho sottish pledsuro 
of uiicnnstity.” The “mens sana” which, in conjunction with tho 
‘‘ corporo sano." wo rightly put Airward as the chief pledge and 
earnest of earthly happiness, must also be “ mens pure," iinprofaned 
by indulgence of irregular and illicit desires. Si^Breaches oi chastity 
are heavily visited by Him who is perfect Parity; visited on the 
body and the intellect, on brain, neart, and soul; though *it is 
impossible for us here to follow the profligate intoihe terrible 
degradation which their sin brings upon them-v 


“ But wken luit, 

By nnohute looks, Iomb geitnrei, uil foul talk, 
B^moit by lowd imd lewUh aeti of lin. 
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lets in defilement to the ininiid;tnrti, 

The lonl growa dotted by oontegion, 

Embodies and imbrntes. till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first bang." 

To the impure, physiology as well as religion cries:— “Be sure 
thy sin shalUfind thee out! Nemesis dogs thv footstera, and 
her avenging stroke is certain, however long delayed.” Lot mo 
aftectionatoly warn the young student against this terrible, this 
degrading vice, which poisons the relatioijs between the sexes, 
and undermines the foundations of honourable love. The lewd 
jest, the lewd song, the lewd book, the lewd play— those let him 
shuK as the accursed instruments of e^l, beanng always in mind 
the Divine promise that the pure in heart shall see God. And 
the pure heart will closa its portals against eifim the slightest 
sug^tion of wrong ; it is hke the mothe^o^pearl which admits 
no drop of water save that which comes from heaven. “When 
fruits are whole,” says St. Francis de Sales, “you may store them 
up securely, some in straw, some in sand or amid their own 
foliage ; bu^ once bruised, there is no means of preserving them 
save with sugar or honey. Even so the purity which has never 
been tampeim with may well be preserved to the end ; but when 
(MMi'lAiat has ceased to exist nothing can ensure its existence but 
genuine devotion, which, as 1 have often said, is the very honey 
and sugar of the mind.” 

1 may quote from the same admirable writer his remarks on the 
best mode of maintaining purity. He cautions the young to be 
f swift in taming aside from whatever leads to uncleannoss ; for 
the sin is one widch approaches with a stealthy foot one in which 
the smallest beginnings are apt for rapid growth. It is easier to 
fly from it than to overcome it The source of purity is the heart : 
but it is in the body that its material results take shape, and 
therefore it may be perfected both tlirough the exterior senses 
and ^ the thoughts and desires of the heart All lack of modesty 
in B^ing, hearing, speaking, smelling, or touchiim, is impurity, 
especially when tne heart takes pleasure therein. Remember that 
them are things which bleipaish perfect purity, without being in 
' themselves actually impure. Aught which tends to blunt its 
extreme sensitiveness, or to castfthe slightest shadow over it, is of 
this character; and all evil thoughts, or foolish acts of levity or 
heedl6ssneas,-are as steps towards the direct breach of the law of 
chastity. Avoid the socie^ of the sensual ; if a foul animal lick 
the Vwmt almond tre& its fruit, it is fabled, becomes bitter ; and 
so a corrupt and unclean man can scarcely hold communication 
with others and not impair their perfect purity. On' the other 
hand, seek the company of the modest and good ; read and con- 
sider holy things ; lor^ Word of God is a fountain of puri ty, 
and deapses and stsengthens those who study itT wherefore^vui 
likens it to gold and precious stones. 
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“In lelf-oulture, bj diitinotlj recognising liii own individual powen, 
as originally and ipecifienlly belonging to hit mind, a man ii leia likely to 
waite hia atrengtb in cultivating thoae faculties which are dormant or feeble 
He la taught also to be contented with the mental plaoe assigned him among 
hia fellows, and not to attenTpt to imitate those from whom he differs esseii* 
tinlly by natural constitution. He thus avoids self-contradiction — the soutco 
of all affectation. By reflecting on the haimony and beauty whiih spring 
in all nature from variety, he sees that his individuality is but a part of a 
wide and consummate plan. A wood in which the gnarled oak, the delic ito 
iuTch, the graceful birch, the wide-spreading beech, the old thorn, oven the 
rough bnar, and the fern in the foreground, are all vaiieties esbontial to tlio 
guiicral effect of beauty or grandeur in the landscape ; teocliing him a 
lu^Bou of content with the condition assigned to him here, by that Power 
wliioli foimed liis soul as well as the trees he is gazing upon, and appointed 
him hu jilaco, os it has theirs, in this great whole. To fill that place well, 
however humble it may be, he feels is his duty, the sole purpose fur winch 
he was placed here, lie has no sure instincts to guide him to this end 
He must accomplisli this by labour in the right diicction,”— “l^veniui; 
Thouuhta" by a Phytidan. e 

• 

“ One great aim, like a guhling-star, above. 

Which tasks strength, wisdom, stateliness, to lift 
His manhood to tho height that takes the prize.” 

—Robert Browning, 

“In ilie poorest cottage are books— is one Book, wherein for uvoral 
thousands of years the spirit of man bos found light and noii^ishment, aiul 
an interpreting respobse to whatever is deepest in him; wherein still, to 
this day, for the eye that will look well, the mystery of evidence reflects 
itself, if not resolved, yet revealed, and prophotioally emblemed ; if not to 
the satisfying of tho outward sense, yet to the Opening of thi inward 
sense, which is the far grander result. * In books lie the creative Fheenix* 
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ash^^/tuQ whole peitT JUl that men have deriiedi diioofeied, done, 
feU,V« Imagined, Uea reoocded in hooka ; wherein whoao haa learnt the 
inyBteiyV'f..apelli^ printed lettera may find it and appropxiaU it.”— rAomaa 
Clari^fa. 

“ Wie fruchtbar iat der Eleinate Ereia 
Wonn man ihn wohl au pflegen weua.” 

— Oottht. 

"The aita are aiatora, langm^a are close kincked, aoiencea are follow, 
workmen ; almost oveiy branch of human knowledge la connected with 
biograj^y; biography falls into history which, after drawing into itself 
varioua minor stroama, auch aa geographyf juriaprudeneo, political and 
social economy, arrives full upon the still deeper waten^of goiioial philo- 
sophy. There are very few, if <any, vacant spaces between vaiious kinds of 
knowledge ; any track in the forest, steadfastly pursued, leads into one of the 
great highways ; just os you often find, in considering the story of any little 
island, that you are perpetually brought back into the general history of the 
world, and that this small rocky place has partaken the fate of mighty 
thrones and distant empiics.* — Sir ArUvw' Hclpt. 

** Make your books your friends, 

And study them unto the noblest ends ; 

Searching for knowledge, and to keep your mind 
The same it was inspired, rich, and refined.” 

— JoTitm. 

" Pleasure there is in all studies to such ns are truly addicted to them— 
sweetness which, like Ciroe’a cup, bewitched a student so tliat he cannot 
leave off. Julius Scalier waa ao much affected with poetry that he broke 
out into a patbetical protestation ho had rather be the author of twelve 
veraoB in Luciau, or aueh an ode aa in Horace, tlinn Emperor of Germany.’’ 
— Hurton, "Anatomy of Mdanckolif." 

" Onfni die roiiovare dobemua propositum nostrum, ^centis ; nunc hodio 
profeota iuoipiamua, quia nihil ost quod hactenua feeimua.'*— "/mitatto 
CAriiA.” 
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W I wete to pray for a taste,” aays Sir John Herschel in 
a well-known passage, “which should stand me jb 
stej^ under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through 
life, and a shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss, and the world frown upon mo, it would be a taste lor 
reading.” But these are not the only, nor are they the highest, 
advantages which a taste for reading brinn with it ; those are 
not the only nor the highest purposes whiw a taste for reading 
may be made to subserve. In a work upon self-cultiiie, however, 
it iH not upon a fosf&for reading, but upon the dvty of rising, \ 
that we must enlarge, inasmuch as reading is the chief instru- 
ment and agency of intellectual development and moral discipline. 
There have neen men of action who have done great things, though 
they have read little ; there have been men who have supplied 
the want of mental trainii^ by the insight of genius, the teachini' 
of experience, or the habit of observation. But apart from the 
piobability that, had they read and known more, even their work 
would have been better done, wo must acknowledge that it is not 
lor cases so exceptional, for men lifted high above their fe^ows 
by great natuiul endowments, that rules are laid down or modo.s 
of study prescribed. -The fact remains that, in Self-Cultnre, read- 
ing must play the principal part. have no other means of 
access to p nafan’s fiteratiire.fahic^ igUiacg«arilv^hfl.MPrfiS^ 
of Its thought and leelmg and The record of ita growth. We 
liaTO no oiner means oT ac^ to the conclusions at wnich men of 
genius have arrived on the subjects most dhnely assodiated with 
human happiness. For the man who does not read there can be| 
no Past ; and if he think, or reason, or experiment he' musr dol 
ifoTrom his own small starting-point, with his own limited re-1 
sources, and not as the inheritor of the accumulated treasures of A 
generations. It is related of a distinguished mathematician that,/ 
in his boyhood, away from book& he worked out several elemen- 
tary propositions in mechanics wmeh he dulytommitted to'pwor 
as unportant and mteresting aiscoveries. Judge of his mortinca- 
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So 

liu fint introdiicHoii to a largo libiaiy showed him 
thatihia "discoTeries” were old and well-worn laot^ femiBii 
to ere^^echolar. It is in this embamssing position with respete 
to all knowledge that the man places hims^ who does not reMw 
IHe is ignorant of the high-water mark to which human investi- 
mtion and speculation has already risen. To him the ages before 
'his own time are a blank. Men have lived, and thought, and 
suffered ; but not for him. He knows only what he sees ; and he 
sees imperfectly for want of instruction. ^And so he stumbles 
along in a darkness of night that is of his own making, and by 
deviouasand rugged bypaths because unconsciouB l^at human 
labour has already constructed a broad, straight rood to the desired 
goal/ 

‘«.iLet us glance for a moment at one or tdo of the moat 
nbrioua benefits of reading; for, trite as the subject is, it can 
^heVer be without interest First, then, it brings us, through 
hktoiy and poetry, into direct communication with the great 
events of the past It enables us to trace the rise and growth 
and decay of empires. We see how the wave of civilisation, 
now for a time arrested and now forced back, now shut iii 
at one mint and now contnmted at another, occasionally grow- 
ing shulower and then again broadening and deepening with 
inesistible strength, has nevertheleas pursued on the whole 
a steadily advancing course, and gradually extended its fertilis- 
ing conquests. We see how the condition of the masses of man- 
kind, in spite of many obstacles and long periods of depression 
and tenible catastrophe^ has slowly improved; so that tlio 
poor of to^lay, at least in alt civilis^ countries, einoy greater 
comforts than fell to the lot of their forefathers. We mark the 
preparation of the heathen world for the advent of Christianity, 
and afterwards pursue the progress of Christianity itself, and 
observe how vast the changes it has introduced into the complex 
economy of social life. We perceive the transfer of power and 
infiumce from one race to another, from one nation to another, 
andbeeome aware of the causes which have brought it about, and 
of the circumstances unde^which it has been effected. Babylon, 
uad Greece, and Macedonia^ and Rome ; Peisia, and Elgypt, and 
Arabia ; these cease to be namef— cease to be dim vogue snadows 
thrown upon the imaginationlikQ the figures of a magic lantern 
upon canvas— are transfonneennto realities, the nature wni bounds 
of which we i^e able to understand. They lead us to reflect on 
the Ikony of history, on what has been callra the mockery of fate ; 
to reflect oii the strange ooirespondenee between the lives of in- 
dividuals and^ the fortuaea of nations. Biahop Thirlwall observes 
thet^or nations as for men— the moment of the highest pro- 
mrity is often that which immediately precedes the most roinoua 
luastdr ; and he adds, that (aa in the case not only of a Xerxes 
1 Charles the Bold, a Philip the Second, and a Napdeon, but of 
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Athens, and Sparta, and Cartho^ and Venice) “itistlJ^^sitaBO 
of secnrity that constitutes the danger, it is the conseionsj^ of 
power and the desire of exerting it that cause the downfaK.'^ Those 
sigual and sudden reversea ” call for our careful attention ; but 
even more careful should be tho attention given to the operation 
of that universal law, a law not less powerful in the ftioral than in 
the physical world, “according to which the period of inward 
languor, corruption, and deca^, which follows that of maturity, 
IH'eseiits an aspect mop dazzhiig and commanding, and to those 
who look only at the surface inspires greater confidence and respect 
than the season of youthful health, of growing but unriiiencd 
strength." At no time did |ho power of the Persians appear more 
formidable than when Xerxes forced upon the Greeks the peace 
of Autalcidas ; find yet it was even then so honevcombod and 
insecure tliat, as was afterwards seen, a slight shock would have 
been sufficient to overthrow it How Europe trembled when 
Najiclcon led his four hundred thousand fighting men across the 
Niemen to complete the subjugation of the Continent by^ the 
chastisement of Russia ! Yet at that very time the imperial 
thiono was rocking and reeling to its fall When the ships of 
tho Invincible Armada moored in the Channel, so that the wateis 
seemed to groan beneath their burden, Sjmn appeared to occupy 
an impregiiable.positiou of majesty and might ; mthin half a ceu- 
tu^ it Im sunk into a second-rate power, vt 
That irony of history of which 1 am speaking, which we learn 
to appreciate and apprehend through books, may receive another 
1 llustration. It will be seen by tbe student, in comparitt the history 
of great cities with that of their respective stat^ tbetw splendour 
of the one has often been in inverse proportion to the <l^y and 
corruption of the otlier. “The ages of conquest and glory hod passed 
before Romo began to exhibit a marble front : and the old consuls, 
who in tho wars of a century scarcely quelled the Sunnite hydra, 
and who bronght army after army into the field to be deM^ed 
by Hannibal, would have gazed with wonder on the magnifieence 
111 tho midst of which the master of the empire, in angaiwaod^* 
may, called upon Varus to restore bis l^ee legions.’’^ Byzantinm 
was at its apoge e of gorgeous splendour when tho Eastern empiTe 
was forced tocall in the swords ot mercenaries to protect it from 
external and internal foes. Never did Venice shme more bril- 
liantly, never were its canals more gay with pageants^ than when 
its territories were gradually being araorbedi oy foreim powers, 
and its fleeto which once ruled the seas, could not aviul to gaaTa . 
the approBwes to the heart of the republic. The pomp and 
wealth of Babylon seemed at their height, just at the moment that 
Belshazzar was reading the warning of Heaver^ and lutening with 
. homr to the trumpets of the conquering Paraans. ' 

,^eie is one lesson that the student gairuf from the phge of 
history the value of which cannot be overestimated, and that is 
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inteiposition of Providence in the affiiiis of men and 
' natiMH. The modem school of historians pretend to ignore this 
lesson/lnd to find a cause for every effect in the principle of evolu- 
tion or 111 accordance with certain canons of their own invention ; 
but it is written, nevertheless, in plain and legible characters on 
the cliToiiiclds of the world. Tase the series of events which 
raised Constantine to the supremacy of the civilised world, and 
deny, if you can, the visible signs of the finger of God in ordering 
and controlling them. Consider the nct^york of circumstance 
which arrested the progress of the Armada, and tell me whether 
it was not woven by a Divine power. Gr connect the labours of 
tlie Reformers with the introduction olthe printing-press, and say 
' whether the latter was not providentially designed to facilitate the 
former. Often, no doubt^ the purpose of Providence is nut as our 
purpose, and pa.sses far out of our range and scope ; but tlio wit- 
ness of liistoiy to God and Ilis law is, to my mind, as incontest- 
able as it is sigiiilicant 1 see it in the way m which tlie schemes 
lit men have been overruled to an end that their projectors never de- 
signed. Thus, the day ot Ht. Bartiioloniew became for the relentless 
spirits which planned it no better than a “ day ot dupes the bullet 
which Balthazar Gerard lodged in the breast of William tlie Silent 
ensured the mdepondence of the Dutch Commonwealth. 1 see it 
ill the littleness of tho springs from which the great world-cur- 
rents of thought and Icoling havo token their nee. I see it in tlie 
way in which life has sprang out of death, order out id disorder, 
strength out of weakness, in every ago of the world. Tlie ruins ot 
old empires have served, in the Divine wisdom, for tho niatciials 
of now and more splendid structures. Out of tho fnignients of 
tho Eastern world was built up the civilisation ot Greece ; 
broken and humbled Greece served us a stepping-stone for Jlomu , 
the polity of modern Europe has been raised upon the shattered 
iiiassos of tho Roman Empire, x 
Ti} illustration of a point already advanced, lot mo unoto a pa.s- 
sagefrom Dr. Arnolds “ Introductory Lectures on Modern His- 
tory.” It begins with a reference to uio Frourh Republic and tlie 
armed coalition formed agginst it. “The most military people in 
Europe" he says, “became engaged in a war for their very exist- 
ence. Invasion on the frontiers, civil war and all imaginable 
horrors raging within, the ordinary relations of life went to wreck, 
and every Frenchman became a soldier, it iros a multifciuli' 
numerous as the hosts of Persia, but animated by the courage and 
skill and energy of the old Romans. One thing alone was want- 
ing— tliat'which Pyrrhus said the Romans wanted to enable them 
to conquer the world— a general and a ruler like himself. There 
was wanted a master-hand to restore and maintain peace at home 
and to concentrate and direct the immense military resources of 
Fran& against hef foreign enemiesi And such an one appeared 
in Napoleon. FUcifying La Yend6e, receiving back the emigrants, 
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restoring the Church, remodelling the law, personally yet 

carefully preserving and maintaining all the great pointy which 
the nation had won at the Hevolution, Napoleon united nt himself 
not only the power but the whole will of Franco, and that power 
and will were guided by a genius for war such os Europe had 
never seen since Caesar. The effect was absolutely magical. In 
November 1799 he was made First Consul : he found Franco 
humbled by defeats, his Italian conquests lost, his allies invaded, 
his own frontier thi^tened. He took the field in Hay 1800, and 
in June the whole fortune of the war was changed, and Austria 
driven out of Lombardy by tho victoiy of l^larcngo. Still the 
Hood of the tide rose higfiqr and higher, and every successive wave 
of its advance swept away a kingdom, lilartlily state has never 
leachcd a proufler pinnacle than when Napoleon, in Juno 1812, 
gathered Iils army at Dresden, and there received tho homage ol 
subject kings. And now what was tho principal adversary of tliH 
tremendous power ! By whom was it checked and lOKistcdnnd 
put down I By none and by nothing but the direct and manifest 
interposition of God. I know of no language so well fitted to 
cluscribo that victorious advance to Moscow ami the utter humilia- 
tion of tho retreat os tho language of tlio prophet with rcsjieit to 
the advance and subsequent destruction of the liost of Beiiiia* 
chenb.’^ This seems to me sound, wise, and wholesome teaching, 
with much more in it of a true philosonhy of histoiy ’’ than we 
find in the works of Mr. Buckle and nis imitators, wdio dis* 
miss ns superfluous or exploded all consideration of rrovidcncc, 
ami seem to regard tho government of the world as pioduccd by 
some QU^pnatic mechanism. < 

Again, leading brings to our lire.sido tho best tliouglits of tlio 
best minds, intioduces us to tlio company and comradchliip of tho 
“men of old,” conqueis time and annihilates space, it maltcs 
us as familiiir with iEschylus, and Hoiace, and Dcmnsthencs ns 
were their nearest contemporaries ; brighteius our study widi tho 
suiishine of Greece ; perfumes tho heavy air around us witn the 
rii Ii sweet odours of tho East. How can I look upon Danto as 
dead when he still speaks to me out qf lus “ Divina Commcilia” 1 
Khali I mourn over the grave of Shakespeare in that far-away 
church by the winding Avon wh8n he is present with mo in lus 
mighty verso 7 1 delight in some apt remarks of Uazlitt’s on this 
subject. Ho pictures him.self (1 quote from memory) as taking 
Ins oase by tho blazing hearth with a host of boon compaijions 
around him. Ben Jonson, “Homeric" Chapman, Webster, and 
Heywood are there, and discourse the silent hours aw 3 y. Kli.ike- 
speare is there; the Shakespeare who imagined Hnmlot and 
Ariel, Lady Macbeth and Imogen. Spenser luiks half-hidden 
aiQong a group of nymphs, and fairies, aid satyrs. Milton lies 
on the table as on an altar, never taken up of laid down without 
reverence. Lyly’s “Endymion" sleeps with the moon that shines 
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inaFp^^ndow ; and a breath of wind stirrinc up at a distance 
eeemr^ike a soft sigh from the tree under wliicn tho goddess- 
favoureddorer grow old. lu a comer of the room Faustus disputes 
with demon faces or reasons of diyino astrolo^. Bellairoiit 
soothes Matheo. Vittoria puts her judges to ^lamo, and old 
Chapman repehta one of the hymns of Homer in his own vigorous 
translation. 

By means of books wo oomo to know a great man better than 
his friends, aye, or even his children or his wife knew him. To no 
one was Montaigne so confiding— wo may be sure of it — as ho is 
to his reader ; he could not put so much of hiinsolf into his con- 
versativm as he lias done into his essayg. Tho infinito depths of 
drollery to which tho genius of llabolais could descend were 
unpliimbed by any of his companions, however iihiinato. I take 
Sir Thomas Browne by tho outton-liolo, and ho pours out liis 
grave and fanciful meditations on ura bnnal and quincunxes with 
a copious readiness. ^rMen who in their lifetime were tho least 
prone to wear their heart upon their sleeve know not a sample of 
reserve when closeted with the student in his study. In their 
books we see them in their entirety : their whole nature is buforo 
us; nothing is kept bock. Who of allnis contemporaries understood 
the man Plato as we understand him 1 Tliey could not see every 
side, every aspect of his gonios. You must rccedo somo distance 
from a mountain if you would estimate tho full majesty of its 
proportions. But we can take the Phsedo ” and tho “ llepublic," 
and see that f[rand, pure, lofty mind in all its fulness, and share 
with it its br^ht radiant dreams of an ideal state, not made by 
man'sprivate interosts and passions, but founded iii reason, althoimli 
it exists nowhere imon earth. JfAnd we giither around him liis 
later disciples the Flatonists of Italy and England; Picus Mir- 
andola, and Marcilius Ficinus : Henry More, and tho ever memor- 
able Hales, Sydenham, Halph Cudworth, and Jeremy Taylor; each, 
ill hip way and degree, a commentator upon the sublime text 
which forms the prmciplo and essence of liis philosophy : — “ All 
things are for the sake of the Good, and tho Good is tho cause 
of everything beautiful.” , 

Let not the student who reads and loves his books talk or think 
of himself, whatever his worldly disadvantages, as solitary or fnend- 
less. His chamber is peopled with immortM guests, who will never 
deny him the sympathy he craves. The poets, and the philo- 
Bophers, and the scholars, the men who have wrestled with Nature 
as Jacob wrestled with the angel, and extorted from it a blessing , 
the divine^ who have sounded the secrets of the human soul— all 


obey hu summons and respond to his questionings. Any one of 
them, If the student so will it, is prepared to lift him out of his 
meanef cares, to transport him into a region free from the worhl's 
anxieties. Howevdr deep the silence, he may hear-^ 

n 
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" All the melodiei mjiterioui 

Through the dreiry derkheie oheuted ; 

Thoughts in attitudes iuiMrious, 

Voices soft, and deep, and seiionii. 

Words that whispered, songs that hinted I '* 

Shakespeare will bear him away on the strong wing of Iiis genius to 
l^iospero’s enchanted isle — ^its “noise& sounds, and sweet airS| that 
give delight and hurt not.” Or with Spenser no may enjoy a brief 
icpuse in that daintiest “bower of bliss” over conceived by human 
laiicy, w'hcrc — 

“ The joyous liirds, shrouded in checiful shade, 

Their notes unco the voice attempered sweet ; 

Thi angelical soft tremhling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine tes^ndence meet ; 

Tho silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the bass murmur of the water's fall : 

Tlie water's fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now Inud, unto tho wind did call ; 

The gcntlo waibliiig wind has answciM tu all." 

Sliclloy will invite him to that fair landscape among tlio Eugancan 
Hills which ho lias nainted in colours so soft yet vivid ; or to th.at 
rocky steep of the liigh Caucasian mounlains where Prometheus 
breathes uefiaiico to inexorable Destiny. Keats has a hundred 
leafy nooks, luxuriant midoom and verdure, where liis tired soul 
may rest. Tennyson will convey him to the lonely inerd where 
Arthur’s sword Excalibur has found a resting-place ; and the W'atcr 
still laps on the cnag, and tlie long ripple still washes iii tho reed, 
its on that night which saw the blameless king borne to tho great 
deep in his dusky baigo— 

“Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to Bteru." 

Or Montaigne is waiting to gossip witli him ; Paeon to discuss with 
him tho outlines of the new philosophy; Cervantes to jest with him 
hiilf-sadly at the decaying extravo^nces of the old chivalry. Tliu.s 
he may feed upon genius * the great men of all ages and all Coun- 
tries wait to do him service, tho superTor bound to the inferior, like 
immortal spirits of good answeiuig to tho spell of an everyday 
necromancer 

“ Ever their phantoms arise before us, 

Our loftier orothers, but oue in blood ; 

At bed and table they lord it o’er us. 

With looki of beauty and words of good.” » 

Sir Arthur Helps in one of his essays advises that, in the course • 
of our reading, we should layup in our mind a store of fme thoughts 
in well-wrouglit words— the best sayings, fti fpet, of the wisest and 
wittiest— so that we may accumulate a living treasure of know- 
ledge, from which, at various tildes and amidst all tho sliifting of 
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circunutances, we may' bo able to dnw some comfort^ guidance, 
and sympathy. It is both peasant and useful to have such a 
treasuTe at one’s command. /There are moments when our ener- 
gies fail us and our hearts mw faint ; what enconragoment we 
may then derive from the cheerful speech of some brave spirit, 
which has been tried and tried sorely, but by peneverance has 
won the victory I As, for instance, from Lord Bacon's “ In this 
world Qod only and the angels may be spectators !" Or from 
that of Kenelm Digby:«‘^The great secret of spiritual perfection 
is expressed in the words of Ignatius Loyola— ‘Hoc vult 
Deus.' (iod wishes me to stand in this past, to fulfil this duty, 
to suffer tills disease, to be afflicted with this calamity, this con- 
tempt, this vexation. God wishes this : whatever the world and 
Bolf-love may dictate, Aoc vMJt L&a His will is nfy law.” Tliero 
are moments when to execute the will of others, to fill a subor- 
dinate position, IS gall and wormwood to the not unnatural vanity 
of a young man. Well for him if at such times he remembers 
Livy\i description of Hannibal o s one w jio could obey no less 
than he^ could command “ Nuiiquam ingenium idem ad res 

are moments ’iSso when w^are conscious of not standing as firmly 
as we ought to stand on the ground of right— are conscious of 
listening too readily to the voice of paasion. Let us then recall 
those wise, thoughtful words of Goethe as a warning 

“ Von dor Gewalt, die alio Weaen biiidet, 

Sefroit dor Menach aich, dor nch uberwmdet." ^ 

This, then, is one of the advantages of reading, that it supplies us 
with words of counsel, exhortation, encouragement, on winch wo 
con draw at need. It famishes us with a complete armoury of 
weapons with which we may bear our part in the fierce battle of 
life. It supplies us with suggestions for noble thoughts and incen- 
tives tb noble deeds. “ By tiie moss I " said the Duke of Norfolk 
to Sir Thomas More; “by the mass, Master More, it is perilous 
strivifig with princes ; the anger of a prince is dcatu 1 ” “ And is 
that all, my Lord 1 Then tfie difference between you and mo is 
but this, that I shall die to-day sad you to-morrow ! ” Who will 
not feel quickened m spirit and streiigthoned in purpose by the 
remembiaiice of this pregnant reply I Or whose ^content and 
restlessness will not hie appeased oy recalling the wise saying of 
Joabl.rt 1 “ Whether one be an eagle or an ant in the intellectual 
world scemato me not to matter much; the essential thing is to 
have one’s place marked there, one’s station assigned, and to belong 
decidec^ to a regular and wholesome order.” A small talent, if it 
keep wiuin its limits ai)|l rightly fulfil its task, may reach the goal' 

f I '* yvom that great Power which all Creation bcndi, 

j That man is freed who first Bubdees himself.” 
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just as well as a greater one. But 1 need say no more. Jt is 
unquestionabljr a rare and delightful use of reading, that it so 
stores and enriches the mind with pertinent imagery and appro- 
priate reflection. At times one may sit down silently, and recall- 
ing something that oiio has read, involve one’s self in a pleasant 
and profitable train of thought, which requires no estcrnal circum- 
stances to support it 1 have found' it a useful mental exercise to 
take in a leisure hour— as, for instance, on a railway journey— some 
particular author, an4 put together in my memory all that I could 
remember of him— the pithy or epigrammatic sayings, the felici- 
tous illustrations, tho happily expressed ideas, m such order os that 
they might be re^y “ wheq called for.” These mental posies— if I 
may employ the expression- are composed of flowers that never 
fade. Or tlio tBoughts, images, and anecdotes thus collected may 
he likened to chaplets of pearU^ the lustre of which never dies or 
posses awav. 

Not the least admirable use of reading is to neutralise tho special 
evils and temptations of our callings, the original imperfections of 
our cliaracters, the tendencies of our ago or of our own time of 
life. I may term this the tfuro^penttic use of reading. Sir Arthur 
UgIm points out that' those who are engaged in dull, crabbed work 
all day, of a kind which is always exercising tho logical faculty 
and demanding minute and even harassing cnticisin, should ox- 
patiato, whenever opportunity offers, m writings of a largo and 
iiiuigiiiativo natuic. “ Those, however,” ho continues, are often 
^tlio persons who particularly avoid poetry and works of imagina- 
*tiuD, wJioreas tliey ought perhaps to cultivate them most For it 
should bo one of the frequent oojocts of every inan who cares for 
tho culture of his whole being to give some exercise to those fiicul- 
tic.s which are not demands by his daily occupations and not 
encouraged by his disposition.” Tho study of logic will bo found 
valuable by minds unaccustomed to nrecision of statement and 
definiteness of argument Foctiy will refresh and recreate those 
who are wearied by abstruse mental calculations. For some a 
course of histoiy will serve as on efiicient alterative and tonic. 
Tiicru are particular books which iqay be applied, like sflecial 
dru^, in particular cases. A tendency to frivolous pursuits or 
woildly gaieties may be corrected by tho perusal of the “Imitatio 
Christi,” or the “ Introduction to tho Devout Life,” or Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying.” An incapability of appre- 
hending the meaning of Nature wdlmve tray before a careful study 
of WordswortL IShakespearo may oe recommended at all limes 
and under all circumstances. A dull, querulous, morose mood may 
be relieved by a page or two of Thomas Hood or Sydnoy Siuitli. 
In “ The Caxtons ” Bulwer Lytton dwells at some length on tho 
medicinal qualities of good books. For hypocliondria and satiety, 
he says, what is better than a brisk dose of travels, especially early, 
out^-the-way, marv^ops^ legei^dary travels 1 llow they freshen 
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wt^iBBpiiitsI how they bxace and exhilarate the nerres I Gowith 
nubruquis to Tartary, or with Marco Polo to far CSatha^or follow 
, Cortez m his conquest of Mexico ; climb Cotopaxi with Humboldt, 
' or descend to the Dead Sea with “ Ebthen” 1 For narrow preju- 
dices history should be administered. ** I remember,” says Augus- 
tine Caxton, ^to have cured a disconsolate widower, who obstin- 
ately refused every other medicament, by a short course of Molo|ry. 
... In fact, I have a plan for a library that, instead of heading 
its compartments, ‘Philology, Natural Science, Poetry,' Ac., one 
shall head them according to the diseases for which they are sever- 
ally good, bodily and mental— up from a dire calamity or the pangs 
of the gout, down to a fit of the spleeq or a light catarrh. But,” 
be cc^tinues, more gravely, “when some ono sorrow that is yet 
reparable gets hold of yow mind like a monomhnia— when you 
think, because Heaven has denied you this or that on which vou 
had set your heart, that all your me must be a blank— oh ! then 
diet yourself well on biography, the biography of good and great 
men. See scarce a page, perhapa given to some grief similar to 
your own, and how tnumpnantly tne life sails on beyond it ! Yon 
thought the wing was broken 1 Tut ! tut I it was but a bruised 
feather 1 See what life leaves behind it when all is done ! — a sum- 
mary of positive facts far out of the region of sorrow and sufitbring, 
linking themselves with the being of the world. Yes, biography 
is tho medicine here 1 ” 

Undoubtedly a man’s reading must primarily be regulated by 
the necessities of his calling. He would be a poor mathematician 
who nourished himself wholly on light literature. But after all, 
the great object and purpose of study is the cultivation of tho 
mind— that is, of all the faculties— training them so that each 
shall readily respond when required to its master's demands. We 
must not then, mly ourselves too exclusively to one department 
of knowledga The reasoning powers must not be exercised at 
the cqst of tlie imaginative, nor the imaginative starved down so 
as to oring forward and exalt the reasoning. Something like a 
just ^and happy equilibrium must be observed ; just ns in an 
f orchestra no one mstrument.is permitted to outvie and keep down 
tho others, but all are so ordor^ os to constitute a complete and 
agraeable harmony. One soon wfories of a leather-dealer who can 
tuk of nothii^ but leather. As Professor Blackie puts it:— “If a man 
will fix his mind on merely professional study, and can find no room 
for (roneral culture in hisboul, let him be told that no professional 
studms, however complete, can teach a man the whole of his pro- 
fession ; that the most exact professional drill will omit to teach 
him the most interesting and th^ most important part of his own 
business— that part, namely, where the specialty of the profession 
comes directly mto contact with the generality of human notions 
and human sympathibs.” He adds an appropriate illustration from 
the profession m tho law :—“For^ while there is no art more tech- 
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nical, more artificial, and more removed from a follow-feeluie of 
humanity than law in many of its branches, in othera it marwes 
out into the gnnd arena of human nghts and liberties, and deals 
with large questions, in the handling of which it is often of more 
consequence that a pleader should be a complete man than tliat 
he should be an expert lawyer." The man who dev«)tes himself to 
a single subject of study will never become wholly master even of 
thaX; so close is the connection between the various branches and 
dei>artments of huinaq knowledge, and so subtly do they run into or 
impinge upon one another. The reproach of colossal ignorance— 
that is, of imperfect and superficial knowledge— must always apply 
to the homo ttnitu libri. He knows nothing because he knows a 
little ; a paradox apparently, pt the expression of an obvious 
truth. Lord Litton, in one of the pleasant essays in his “ Cax- 
toniana,” observes .—“To sail round the world, you must putm at 
many harbours, if not for rest, at least for supplies." lie con- 
tinues “ Therefore 1 say to each man, As far as you can— partly 
for excellence in your special mental calling, principally for com- 
pletion of your end in existence— strive while improving your ono 
talent to enrich your whole capital ns Aion. It is in tins nay that 
you escape from that wretched na^w-mindedness which is the 
characteristic of every one who cultivates his specialty alone.” 
And he concludes “In fine, whatever tlio calling, lot men only 
cultivate that calling, and they are as narrow-minded as tho 
Cliiiiose when they place on the map of the world tho OoIcsii.il 
Kmpire, with all its Tartaric villages 111 full detail, and out of that 
limit make dots and lines, with the supoiscription, Mlcsorts un- 
known, inhabited by barbarians.' ” 

Til order to maintain tho body in health it is found necessary to 
vary in character and properties the food administered to it. Wo , 
mu.st supply it with the constituent elements of flesh and blood 
:iii(l bono and fat. Han cannot live upon bread alone, not even , 
ill the Lteral sense of the words : the muscles would lose jtlieii" 
elasticity, the nervous system its vigour, the limbs their capacity) 
for motion, and the blood would speedily grow impoverished.. As ' 
with the physical, so witli the spiritual' The mind can bo kept 
iilcrt and encigetic only by a proper variety of diet. Its imagi- 
native faculties must lie suppIuA with nutriment as well as its 
rca.suning ; tho judgment must be strengthened while tho fancy 
IS quickened. And this is part of the lygieiiic work of reading • 
It calls into hcaltliful exercise all the qualities of tho mim^; it 
invigorates and stimulates, or at need it tranquillises. 

I liave referred to that use of reading which consists in storing 
the mind with golden woids of warning or encouragement ; there 
IS yet another in the episodes and examples of noUe doiwj— 

“ heroic touches from histoiy and poetry ” In adopt George Eliot’s 
phrase— with which it furnishes us, and by iheans of which the 
mind is made to resemble a gal^Qry of fine pictures painted by 
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greati artiats. What a pleasure it is, with the assistauce of memory, 
to call these before us one by one ; to dwell on their details to 
consider thbir significance, and to profit by their teaching. &yB 
Coleridge— 

“ My eyes meke pioturei when they are shut ; 

I see a fountain, large and fair, v 
A wdlov and a ruined hut.'* 

The pictures that the reader’s memory summons before his 
mental vision will bo as various as his reading ; scenes from the 
history of nations, scenes from the lives of great and good men, 
scenes from the faiiyland of the poets, scenes from tlie explora- 
tions iif voyagers and travellers, scenes from the researches of men 
of science. He may gaze mwn some such picture m Evelyn paints 
of the lost Sunday spent ny Charles II.' “ The King sitting and 
toying with his concubines, I’ortsmouth, Cleveland, Mazarm ; a 
Froncli boy singing love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst 
about twenty of the great courtiers and other dissolutei persons 
wore at basset round a largo table, a bvik of at least two thousand 
pounds in gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who wero 
with me made rcfiectioiis with astonibhment. Six days after all 
was in the dust.” Tho moral here is not difficult to decipher. 
Hut let memory sh j^o the kal eidosco pe and (>oo what it next uro- 
►eiits to us.> “ \Vlien the most valiant of the Persian army Inid 
almost enclosed tho small forces of tho Greeks, then did Leonidas, 
king of tho Lacedemonians, with his three hundred, and soveii 
hundred Thospiniis, which wero all that abode by him, refuse to 
quit the place which they hod undertaken to make good, and with 
admirable courage not only resist that world of men winch charged 
tliom on all sides, but, issuing out of their strcngtJi, made so 
groat a slaughter of their enemies that they might vvcll be called 
vanquishers, though all of tliem were slain upon tho ])lacc. 
Xerxes liaving lost in this last fight, together with twenty Ihou- 
sand^ither soldiers and captains, two of liis own brctliroii, began to 
doubt what inconvenience might befall him by the virtue of such 
as hfld not been present at those battles, with whom he knew that 
he shortly was to deal Especially of the Spartans ho stood in great 
fear, whose manhood had app^ired singular in this trial, which 
caused him very carefully to inquire what numbers they could 
bring into tlio field. It is reported of Dioneses, the Spartan, that 
when one thought to have terrified him by saying that the flight of 
the feisian arrows was so thick as would hide the sun, ho answeracl 
thus ‘ lUs good news, fbm^en shall we fight in tho cool shade.’ ” 
From the mountain pass xif Thermopylie our picture-gallery 
transports us next, perhaps, ta^NaseW field, and shows us Fairfax 
fighting bareheaded in the thi<^ of the battle. With his own 

' The reader -will remember how thie picture ii elaborated by Macaulay, 
a Sir YTalter Baleigb, ) Uiatoiy pf the World." 
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hand he atrikea down the kin^a atandazd-Bearer and frivea -the 
coloura in diarge to one of hia me^ who begins forthwith to 
boost as if tbe^ were the trophy of his individual conroge. 'Fhe 
colonel of Fairfax’s lifcguaixl grows angry with the braggart 
*‘IiCt him retain the honour,” cries Fairfax, riding pi^at ; “1 have 
to-day conquered enough besides.” From Naseby wo are natu- 
rally carried on to that most memorable scene at Whitehall, where 
the masked hegdsman held up before the shivering crowd their 
sovereign’s bleeding hood as the head of a traitor, and from behind 
the grim hedge of pikes and sabres that shut in the black scaffold 
arose a long hoarse groan, the echo whereof resounds in history 
to this day. Or we may sfie Columbus pacing the deck of his 
small cniavel through the watehes of tlio soft and silent night, 
and descrying at iSUt those moving lights tn the dim distance whicli 
made known to him the fruition of his endeavour and the dis- 
covery of a Now World. Or wo may stand ns witnesses of that 
iinequallt^ pageant when Charles V., still in the full vigour of 
his intellectual strength, devolved the biinlen of empire on the 
shoulders of his son, and took leave of the States oi Holland, 
leaning meanwhile on the arm of the young Prince of Oningo, 
\\ho, a few years later, woh to wrest fiom that empire some ot its 
richest provinces. Or we may bo present at the martyrdom of 
William Hunter, the London prentice of nineteen, who gave up 
life and its hopes and affections rather than deny wliat ho believed 
to bo tlio truth m Ohiist. As ho stood at the stake he exclaimed .— 
“Son of (iod, shine on moi" and through the dull clouds of a 
cold March morning the suii poured a sudden glorv on his face. 
The faggots were kindled, the flames ascended. “Ih other 
William,” said liis younger brother, who was thero to cheer and 
comfuit him, “think on Christ’s holy passion, and bo nut afraid 
of death ! ” “ I am not afraid,” replica the heroic youth ; “ Lord, 
Lord, Lord, receive my spirit ! ” Or we may make one of the 
ciowd of knights and nobles, priests and monks, traders 4iiid 

I ic.'isints, who gathered on tho plain of Clermont to listen to tho 
luriiiiig uloQUcuco of St. Ikrnard when he preached tho scesud 
cnifuide, ana, moved by a common en^iusiasm, broke out into a 
shout of “Deus milt God wills i^ 1 ” that rose in tho air liko a 
peal of thunder. The scene shifts again, and reveals tho interior 
of an English cathedral, where tho daikiicss of night is biokcn 
only by the thin rays of tho lamps burning lieforo the ditleiont 
altiirs. Against one of the giey stone pillars we see a man, ^11 
of stature, dressed in archicpiscopal robes, standing, yith bent 
head and hands clasped over his eyes. A sword flashes through tho 
air : it falls utou that sacred heod^w’hilst another and yetanptlicr 
stroke brings nim to his knees. But pass on, and we see that 
cathedral under a very different snpcct ; in fhojight of day a king 
bends before the shrine of Thomb Bccket, and submits his bare 
back to the penitential whip. Or^ith Carlyle, we may stand in 
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the* streets of Paris,' and bend onr heads as Marie Antoinette 
is carried to the murderous guillotine. "The bloom of that 
fair face Is wasted, the hair is grey with care ; the brightness 
of those eyes is quenched^ their lids hang drooping, the face 
is Qtony pa|| 3 , os of one living in deatL Mean wo^. which 
her own hand has mended, attire the queen of the world. The 
death-hurdle where thou sittest pal& motionless, which only 
curses environ, has to stop ; a people drunk with vengeance 
will drink it again in full draught, looking at thee there. Far 
as the eye reaches, a multitudmous sea of maniac heads, the 
air draf with their tnumph-yell. The living-dead must shudder 
wittt yet one other pang ; her startled blood yet again suffuses 
with the liue of agony that polo face, whic^ she hides with 
her hands. . . . Thy path of thorns is mgh ended ; one long last 
look at the Tuilenes, where thy step was once so light, where 
tliy children shall not dwell. Thy head is on the block : the 
axe rnshes— dumb lies the world; that wild -yelling world, 
and all its madness, is behind thee.’’ This recalls another mourn- 
ful tragedy in which a queen also figures, and wo seem to gaze 
on that ball at Fotheringay where ]Mrishc(l Mary Queen of Scots. 
The scaffold is there, covered with black cloth, and around it 
muster the halberdiers. On either side, at the back, stand two 
masked figures, dreadfully silent. The queen enters ; she asceiuls 
the scaffold ; the usual gliestly formalities follow ; then she kneels 
and prays in a loud, clear, unshaken voice, striking her crucifix 
passionately against her bosom. With the assistance of her ladies 
she removes her veil and mantle, and stands upon the black scaf- 
fold, " blood-red from head to foot." Now see her with her head 
upon the block. ... "So perish all enemies of the queen,” cries 
the Dean of Peterborough ; and a loud " Amen” is heard through- 
out the hall. We are reminded immediately of the great queen 
whoso misfortune it was to bo compelled to treat her as on enemy, 
ondkwe see her successively in many an interesting picture: 

^ 00 the virginal, while the Scotch ainbassadur listens in 
ery without ; mounted on horseback and addressing her 
soldiers at Tilbury with words of lofty courage ; waving her hand- 
kerchief from her pi^ce-windojy at Greenwich to the bold seamen 
wha in their frail pinnaces, are prepared to carry the lied Cross 
to the frozen waters of the North or the palmy islands of the 
Pacific. Memory rapidly travels on to a later age and another 
laath and we see Maria Theresa with her infant son appealing to 
tiie loyalty of the Hungarian magnates, and we hear their enthu- 
I sioatic acclaim “ Moriamur pro nostro rege ! ” There are other 
queens remembered in our picture-gallery ; the beautiful Joanna 
of Naples ; the wise and devout Tsabella, the patron of Columbus ; 
Marmrot of Scotland; that xild and wayward Christina of 
Sweden, who inherited the hoti spirit but not the genius of bor 
farnooB father, Charles XIL If ut here I must stop^ and leave the 
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reader to em'oy for himself the scenes, so vacioiu, so remarkable, 
so suggestive, which our books enable us to coiijure up. 

That is a noble saying of St. Bernard’s Sunt qui scire volunt 
ut sciant et tiirpis curiositas est, ut sciantur et vanitos e.'jt, ut 
soieiitiam vcndaiit et quaestns tnipis est ; ut acdificent ct chaiitas 
est ; ut mdilicontur et prudcntia est .” ' >frho tnie jtiidcnt will 
initcr upon the pursuit of knowledge, I take it, that he may bo 
able to do good to otlieis as well os to himself, ut cediJictt^ os well 
as vt mhfiretur; still his main object must bo the cultivation of 
such faculties as he pdsscsses, and his main reward niiist be in 
tlio happiness that knowledge brin^ witli it. To such an one 
Mli.'it iiioro shall 1 say about reading? I may, indeed, quote 
Loid B.icon’s advice, that Wo should rend “not to contradict nndi 
confute, nor to bqlievo or take for granted, nor to find talk and! 
(iHCourse, but to weigh and consider.” I*may add his well-knownl 
distinction between reading, coiifcicnco fconversationl, ami writ-J 
ing ; that the first inakctli “a full man the second “a ready* 
man;” the third, “an exact man.'’ “ Therefore,” ho says, “if a 
man write little, he had need have a great memory ; if he confer 
little, he had need have a picsent wit ; and if he road little, ho 
hml need have much cuniiiiig, to seem to know that ho aoth 
not ’ Butli writing and conversation have tlioir value, and the 
latter, no doubt, to men of the world, often supplies the place of 
books ; but reading is ilie student’s wand of magic, that reveals 
to him all the intellectual and moial treasures of the ages ; that 
makes him a contemporary of all times, a doniseii of all nations ; 
that places at his disposal the result of the travail of the genera- 
tions tliat have passed away before him. Says Sir Philip Sidney 
“It IS manifest that all government of actum is to bo obtained by 
knowledge, and knowledge best by gathering many knowledges, 
uhich is reading.” 

But what reading ? Not that desultory, purposeless, skim- 
ming of books which is sometimes tlie amusement of a leisure 
hour, but a complete digestion and assimilation of their coutciits, 
conducted upon a regular and well-considered system. Sara Sir 
Ai llmr Helps “ Every man and every woman who can read ai/all 
should adopt some definite purpose in fheir reading— should take 
something for the main stem andotrunk of their culture, whence 
branches might grow out in all directions seeking light and air for 
the parent tree, which it is hoped might end in becoming some- 
thing useful and ornamental, and which, at any rate, all along 
will have had life and growth in it” This is before all essen'Ail 
to the student, who, if he venture upon the wide sea of knowledge 
without chart or comiiass, and not resolved upon what harbour to 

* There are who deure knowledge iliat they may know, and it ii k Imm 
curieaity ; that they may be known, ^ thu u TEinity ; that they may lell 
their knowledge, and ahamefnl ii thenin ; that they may build up othen, 
and it 11 charity ; that they may build ^ tlienuelves. and it ii prudence 
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BtQBr for, will either be miserably wrecked or will drift to and fro 
at the mercy of wind and current. It would bo folly,” says Sir 
Arthur Help^ “ to attempt to lay down some process by which 
every man might ensure a main course of study for himself ; but 
only let him have a ^iust fear of desultory pursuits/ and a wisli 
for mental oultivatinn, and he may hope at some time or other to 
discern what it is fittest for him to do.” But if no such process 
us is hero referred to can safely be indicated, it is not difficult to 
formulate the general principles on which the student’s course of 
reading should be grounded, h ' 

I First of all, then, the reading must be regular; that is, a certain 
portion of time must bo given to it daily, and with this allotted 
portion only verv special circumstanitos must bo allowed to inter- 
fere. If the stuuoiit bo man working with brain or hand for a 
livelihood, tlio time so given must be regulated according to his 
ongiigeiiieiits. Probably it will bo only in the eveninn that he can 
tiiiii from his daily woik to his beloved books ; otherwise, 1 think 
the earlier part of the day the more favourable to concentrated, 
earnest, eager study. The mind is then all on the alert ; refreshed 
by the night’s repose, its energies reatlily uaswer to every call made 
upon them ; it covers the ground with alaenty and Ciuse. In the 
heyday of Scott’s genius his hours of work weio from brenkfast- 
time to noon. But whether it be in the morning or the evening, 
and whether the time set apart be three hours, two liours, one 
I hour, it must be regularly observed. The habit is the thing* 
Homely William Cobbett remarks, with his accustomed shrewd- 
ness, that not infrequently wo feel a disrelish for study, a languor 
or weariness, against which we must struggle determinwly, or all 
hope of sel^culf^ire will be lost. The only effectual means of 
securing ouraolvM '^gainst this mortifying re.sult u by resolutely 
adhering to the rtflo prescribed. " Our minds arc not always in 
the same state ; they have not at all times the same elasticity 
to-day wd are full of hope on the very same grounds which, to- 
mtffrow, afford us no hope at all ; every human being is bablo to 
those flows and ebbs of the mmd ; but if reason interfere and bid 
yofi overcome the fits of lasV, .ude, and almost mecliauically to go 
on without the stimulus of hope, the buoyant fit speedily returns ; 
you conmtulate yourself that f'ou did not yield to the temptation 
to abandon your pursuit, and you proceed with more vigour than 
ever.” Brine to the help of reason the support of a fixed habit ; 
oppose to tne feeling of depression or lassitude your solemn 
resblution ; and before long you will find that the feeling ceases to 
• 

1 ''Diiiltory rending is Tery mlushieTons, by foBterlng hnbits of locae, 
diBcoq^aou thought, by taruing the uiomoiy into a common sewer for 
rubbish of all sorts to float through, a«d by relaxing tho power of attention, 
whieh of all our facul|ie/ 1 nioat needs lure and is most improved by it. But 
a well-regul4ted course of studv witf no more weaken the mind than Laid 
exercise will weaken the body."— at Truth, p. 151. 
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retam, that you have disciplinod your mind into punctuality and 
lierseverance. 

Y Second, our reading must be inieUiffent ; that is, vc must aim 
at the attamineiit of a proper conception of our autlior’h iiicaii- 
, must observe his mode of construction, analyse liis argn- 
iiients, detect his fallacies, and examine his conclusions. Or,' to 
adopt Dr. Arnold's words : — ** We must ask (piestioiis of our book 
and of ourselves : what is its purpose ; by what means it pro- 
ceeds to effect that purpose ; whether we fully unilorstaiid the 
one, whether we goulon^ uith the other? ])o tlie arguments 
satisfy us ; do the dcscrintioiis convey lively and distinct ini.igos 
to us ; do wo understana all the allusions to persons or things t 
Jn short, dues our mind acd over again from the wiitei^s guidance 
what his acted hefoio ; do wo reason as ho reasoned, conceive as 
he conceived, think and feel as he thought and felt ; or, if not. 
ran we discern where and how far wo ao not, and c.in wo tell 
why we do not 1 " The answers to these questions cannot bo given 
w itliout a close and careful study such as few young persons cai e 
to give to the books they read ; and yet it is only by this system 
(so to speak) of mm-ejramtNnf ion that we can arrive at a thoMaiuli 
undci standing of a good book and a great writer. Tlio process will 
probably seem a slow and laborious one ; such it is at first, but 
practice soon enables us to accomplish it with conqKirativo ipiick- 
nuss. Jn fact, after a while, it is earned out almust iiiistinctively, 
and as we read page after page, ])iirngrapli after pamgraph, wo 
apply these tests os a matter of course. Jhit were it otherwise, 
the gam is so great as amply to compensate for the cxiiendituic 
<jf time and labour. A book once read with this intidligciit, 
tliorougliness becomes our own for all time , ^ come, slide**, as 
It weie, into our blood, is thenceforth park and parcel of our- 
selves. ] letter to master a dozen books thus Somiilctoly than to 
dash through a huudred in tlio common fasliion, which resembles 
closely the caao of the traveller who hurries through the finest 
bccucry m an express train at the rate of forty miles an hour, n^id 
would cross a continent without detecting any of its rcmaikable 
features. Moreover, if this system bj^ faithfully worked out, it 
will tend ill due time to expedite our studies, because it will 
educate us into a quick and keen appreciation of all that is gocxl 
111 the books that come before us. We shall be able, like an ex- 
perienced cook, to determine the quality of the dishes on onr 
table by merely tasting them, and, when they prove to bo worth- 
less or unsavoury, to dismiss them summanly. I am often Mr- 
pnsed to hear young peraons affirm that they have read this and 
that^ the one and the other, when it is ve^ evident that they 
remember nothing more than the titles/ This is not reading 
—at all events, not intelligeiA reading.^ You cannot truth- 
fully speak of a book os " read^^ezeopt in the seuso in winch 
a tMious^ report at a public mcq^ing is held as “ read uiilcs 
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you can remember its general pnipoee, the mode in which that 
pnrpoae was reelised or attempted to be realised, the line of 
reaaoninjs adopted by the author, and the, principal facts or 
illnstrations by which he sought to strengthen it. 

^ 1 have mvBw derived much advantage from what I would ven- 

ture to calltan “ OUendorffian system’^ of reading. The Ollon- 
dorflSan system of teaching languages is, as the reader knows, 
baaed on we principle of repetition, the exercise of to-day repeat- 
ing the leading features of that of yesterday^ and to-morrow’s 
'repeating the exercise of to-day, and so bn, iii a constant and 
orderly process, whidi necessarily makes a profound impression 
on t^ memory. I adapt this nnnciple to my reading. When 1 
have nniajied a chapter of a book, 1 cldso the book and proceed to 
recall the leading points qf what 1 have perused. c A second and a 
third chapter are each treated in the same way, and 1 then endea- 
vour to go back over the whole of the ground thus traversed. 
When the perusal of the book is completed, I make an analysis 
of its entire contents, chapter by chapter, repeating all that 1 navo 
already done. It has been well said that a man may read much 
\ and know but little. Certain it is, however, that by the system 
here described whatever books he reads he makes his own. It is not 
as I have said, favourable to rapid reading, but it ensures tIuh'OwjA 
reading. And when a young man first begins to read, he should 
read slowly and delibeiatdy, just as a i^destrian, setting out on a 
journey, starts at a moderate pace, quickening it as his muscles 
get into full play and his limbs accustomed to the exercise. If he 
attempt too much at firs^ the overloaded mind will assuredly 
rebel yThe work of digestion and assimilation will bo obstructed. 
So Seneca says Distrahit onimum librorum^ multitudo : fasti- 
dientis atomachi mnlta degustare, qum ubi varia sunt et diversa. 
inquiuant, non alunt.” The scholars of old had at least one signal 
advantage over those of the present day : their books were but few, 
and they could study them thoroughly. For, 1 repeat^ it is not 
ihtilhultitude of books that gives wisdom; it is not “ how much ne 
read" that should concern us, but how much wfi retain." An igno- 
rant farmer will get a smaUer crop off ei^t hundred acres than a 
good farmer will get off half as many, iron multa eed muUum. 

. In reading, you may gain some aasistance hy a moderate use of 
^the commonplM6-book ortndea! rerum, in whim you may note the 
more valuable pointB of the books yod read, arranging yonr notes 
in alphabetical order for the convenience of reference. Read also 
with your pmcil in your hand, and (if the book be your own) mark 
in the such passages as seem to you worthy of a second 

pemaoiltaam as are well expressed, such as are doubtful, or such 
as tafRiie careful inveatigatiou. Dr. Todd, in his well-known 
“SftMws Manual,’’ leoommendlt a complete arsenal of signsi ao 
thiim student^ if he employed' them all, would turn his Dcoka 
inie io many qi^iatical eniyi^ ! He givea at least twelve, and 
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adds tliat may be incroasod at pleasure.” In niy own ex 
jiorienco I have found fdur amply sufScieiit, and theso are 

' I Indicating tliat the passage ajgainst which it stands isexccllcnl 
in sentiment or expression. 

X Conveying an exactly opposite moaning t 

{ A sign that the sentiment is doubtful or the cxprossioi 
incorrect 

0 A sign that the fact or image is repeated or not original 

A multiplicity of signs will bo found, I think, rather a hindrance 
than a help, the student thinking more of those than of what he 
i.s reading. He wUl be counting the milestones, instead of enjoy- 
ing the beauties or studying the aspects of the countiy through 
n liich he is passing. ^ • 

1 place more value on Dr. Todd’s suggestion as to the mportanct 
of claxgnjieaiioiu Wo need, he says, a power wliicli, in the prusuiit 
state of our existence, wo do not possess— a power of keeping all 
that ever {lasses through our mind which is worth keeping. As 
Kiasimis puts it in that clear, keen stylo of his ^~*4nte^ legon- 
(luin nuctorem non oscitanter observabis, si quod incidat insigno 
verbnm, si quod argumentum, aut inventum acute, out tortuin .-iptc, 
si qua sententia digna qusa momorim comrocndotiir : isquo locus 
crit apta notulA ouapiam iusigniendus." It will bo seen tliat this 
rccummendation has ifot been negloctod. To continue Quanto 
pluris fueris exiguumproventum, tanto ad oltiora doctrinee vestigia 
es evosuruST Qui vilissimos quosquo nummos' admirantur, intu- 
entur crebro, et servant accurate, ad siimmas saepenumoro divitias 
porveniunt ; pari modo, si quis aptavit sudonim nictam l>cno 
Hcribere^ discat mirari bene scripto, discat gaudero, si vol noinina 
duo conjunxSrit venuste.” The “ marks ” and the “ index rerum ” 
nliich I have already described will be found useful in the woik 
of elnsHification, but moro will be done by a careful exercise of the 
mental faculties of analysis and coinpanson. The student qmst 
learn to BystematiK his thoughts. As he reads ho must arrangom 
Ills mind the new facts and ideas which are piesontod to it 

. And this brings us, in the third plfce^ to insist that Foaaing 
must be mtthodieal. Hothinc^ could be more injudicious than tho 
plan— or want of plan— to which tbo many students are addicted 
They turn from history to poetry, and poetnr to lo^ic, and logic to 
fiction, with the facility of a coquette who flirts with half a dozen 
lovers in succession. ' If they ^'atnke oil” immediatdy want 
to dig for gold or silver, or it may be le^ They are everythlVg 
by turns and nothing long. Such a mode of xeMing la fatal to 
all the purposes, aims, and objects of study. The mind is kept in 
a state of constant restlessnesaaand agitation ; is harassed and 
fatigued, even to debility, by thl number and variety of subjects 
that are heaped upon it What b the neat Object of reading? ‘ 
“ Head,” says Lora Bacon, "not tcVontiaoict or refute, nor to bo- 

G 
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HlioTO and take for granted, but to Yadnh and compare." That is, we 
'*mu8t read methodically; wo must read so th:4^ may knowtaAo^ we 
are reading. Says John Locke .—-“Beading lifrnLhos the mind only 
. with materials of knowledge ; it is thinking makes what wo read 
ours. Wo are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough that 
we cram oih-solves witli a great load of collections; uiiless wo 
chow them over again they will not mve us strength and uourisli- 
mont. . . The memory may be storcu, but the judgment is little 
butter, and the stock of knowledge not inci;pasea by being able to 
repeat what others have said, or reproduce the arguments wo have 
found in them. Such a knowledge as this is but knowledge by 
hearsay, and the ostentation of it is at best but talking by rote, 
ami very often upon weak and wroiig*^ principles.” 

Wo will siipposo that the student has tiken ift Mr. Freeman’s 
“History of the Norman Conqu^t” It shoulit immediately be 
inailo tlio centre, as it wore, of a circle of historical rescan h into 
the iicriod with which it deals. It should bo nad, first, in con- 
nection with tlio iiriinaiy authoritias, the old chroniclers and 
annalists, so that the historian’s statements of facts may be duly 
revised ; and, next, with the secondary authorities, the later his- 
torians, such as Thierry, and I’algravc, and Pearson, that his con- 
clusions may bo tested. The student liaving once entered upon 
the perusal of a work of this importanco must follow it to the 
end, and not bo drawn aside from it by some new philosophical 
or scientific treatise, or some brilliant sncculativo essay. Kacli in 
its turn, but the work in hand first Wliat should we think of 
the ploughman who, after turning up a few furrows in a field, 
romoved to another, turned up a few furrows there, and then 
removed to a third I Should we not condemn him for the waste 
of energy and labour and time involved in such an operation 
Yet such IS the modut operandi of many men who csill tlienisclvcs 
students. They flit from subject to subject witli the most sur- 
prvdng volubility ; hero a little and there a little ; now a chapter 
of history, now a iiroblem in mathematics, now a question in 
physical scienca And what is the end of it all f A mass of con- 
fused impressions, a heap* of heterogeneous and sadly muddled 
facts, which, because unassorted and unclassified, can never bo of 
any real service. In study, aS in other matters, the only safe 
principle is one thing at a time — one thing, and that done 
thoroughly. It is only the performer in ^e circus that rides three 
hgnes at once ; the horseman who goes “across country” is con- 
tented with his own trusty steed. In Scott’s “ Feveril of the 
Peak ” octairs a very striking sketch of the desultory habits of the 
second Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, that strange and wayward 
man of talent^ who— 
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JTe pens a few lines of a satirical poem ; ekims throufi:li his letters ; 
discusses his love afiSirs ; gives audience to a political intrupicr ; 
iiut lie who attempted so many things ezcellca in nunc. IIiHtory 
preserves his name only as a warning. The student, therefore, 
must nut confound desultoriness with venatility, the cliaiigcful 
humunis of Alcibiades witli the various intellectual pursuits of 
a Pericles, lie must not fall into the fatal error of supixMung tluil 
lie 1 ? learning much because ho touches mansr subjects, or reading 
n idely because he dips^ into manv books. It is excellent advice of 
Lord Lytton’a when he urges that “ while the ordinary inducc> 
incut to reading is towards general delight and general instructiun, 
it is well in youth to acquiyi the habit uf reaaing with conscien- 
tious toil for a sMciol puriiose. Whatever costs us labour braces 
all the smews oftlio mmdf to the efforts; and whatever we study 
^^ith a definite object fixes a much more tenacious hold on the 
memory than do the lessons of mere desultory leading.” 

* Put first we must be dtjvj'immafive in our reading. This is 
tlie principle hud doum by Thomas Fuller when he says, that 
“some books are only cu^rily to bo tasted of, namely, first, 
voluminous books, the taakof a man’s life to rend them over ; 
secondly, aiixiliaiy books, only to bo repaired to on nccasions ; 
thirdly, such as are mere pieces of formality, so that if you looks 
on them you look through them, and ho that pcciis through tlio 
casoment of the index sees as much as if ho w^cro in the hoiiHO.” 
The voluminous books,. the nuxiliaiy books, and the formality 
books can bo put nside by the student in favour of books that 
will teach him something ; books that will teach him how to live 
nnd Jiow to die ; bouks that amII store his memorv with knowledge, 
his imagination with splendid pictures ; bouks that will stir all the 
better and higher impulses of his nature, appeal to all the purer 
and tenderer feelings of the heart, lie must exercise the wisest 
discrimination in his choice of books, because tho time sjicnt on 
a bod book Is time wasted, and time is not a commodity Hi^li 
which the student can afford to deal prodigally. Even of good 
books there are three classc.s : bouks that must be thoroughly, 
digested in the way and manner already prescribed ; books that^ 
may be dismissed after a second or third r^ing ; books that call 
fur nothing more than a single pofusaL Or we may arrange them 
after tho fashion of William Langland’s three stages of doing ; 
the Do Well, Do Better, Do Best. In this bst supreme cla^s how 
lew the number ! How few tho number of those which justly 
the application to them of Milton’s glorious words— books which 
“do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active a.9 that soul 
was whose progeny they ar^” “ which do preserve as in a vial the 
purest efficacy and extraction ^ that living intellect tliai* bred 
them;” which are “the preciAs life-bloM” of mastcr-suirita. 
“embalmed and treasured up ol\ purpose to a life beyond life ! ' 

In the noble prose-poem (the "J^reopagitica'’) from which these 
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oztlnctB are taken, Milton proceeds to oppose a public censorship 
of books and to defend the liberty of unlicensed printinj(. He 
quotes the example of Dionysius Alexandrinus. a person of great 
name in the Church for piety and learning, avIio had been wont 
to read the (books ofc heretics, until a certain presbyter laid it 
scrupulously to his conscience how he durst venture himself 
amdng those defiling volumes. “The worthy man," says Milton, 
" loath to give offonccL fell into a new debate with himself what 
was to be thought, when suddenly a vision sent from God (it is 
his own epistle that so avers it) confirmed him in these woids, 

* Head any books whatever come to thy hands, for thou art sulU- 
cient both to judge aright and to examine each matter.’ To tins 
revemtioii he assented the sooner, as no confesses, because it was 

(answerable to that of thb Apostle to the Thed^alonians, Trove 
tall things, hold fast that which is good.’ ’’ 

^ Milton continues * — “ And he might have added anotlier remark- 
able saying of the same author, * To the puro all things are pure \ ’ 
not only meats and diinks, but all kind of knowledge, whether of 
good or evil. The knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently tlic 
books, if the will and conscience bo not defiled. For books are 
os meats and viands are, some of good, some of evil substance ; 
and yet God in that unapocryphal vision said without exception, 

* Hiso, Peter, kill and eat,’ leaving the choico to each raan^s dis- 
jbrotiun. Wnolosoine meats to a vitiated stomach differ little 
|or nothing from unwholesome, and best books to a naughty 
4nind are not unapplicablo to occasions of evil. Bad meats will 
'scarce breed good nourishment in the healthiest connection ; but 
herein the difference is of bad books, tliat they to a discreet and 
nidicious reader serve in many respects to discover, to confute, to 
forewarn, and to illustrate.” Milton’s argument may be accepted 
BO far as it is designed to prevent or limit the intcrlcronce of the 
jStato, but it cannot be hold valid ns against that ceii*«orship which 
oica^reador should institute for hiin.s(nf. It may be injudicious foi 
the State to institute an Iivdex ExpurqaloriMf but it is clearly the 
student’s duty and interest to do so. He must not be misled by tlic 
aposWic axiom that to tlu pure all things are pure, because the 
real difficulty hero is that we cipinot determine what are the piiio. 
Suggestions and promptings of evil surroimd us from our boyhood 
upward, and that absolute purity which is incapable of being 
soiled by contact with impurities how few of us can profess * 
There are books which scarcely any young man can read without 
iqjur}' : but were it otherwise, were it possible for him to touch 
tar and not be defiled, what would he gain? Is it worth while 
to wade through a cloaca in search of a counterfeit coin ? What 
bettdf can we expect 1 Pearls not lie at the bottom of rivers 
of filth.^ have rereiltly read ^h interest Mr. Besant’s admicablo 

' litde essay on Babelais, but 1 A not see that he proves the value 
of his author as estimated ogi^t his moral delinquepcies. 'The 
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wit and penifloga of “Don Juan” seem to me dearly purcha^ 
at tlie cost of its indecency, this direction, then, our ronmng 
must bo discriminative ; we must elect between the gooil and the 
bail, between the pure and the unclean, the solid and the super< 
fii'isil. As for wliat we do and think and J)elieve, so aro wo an- 
sweniblo to the living God for what we read. Tliat rMis a pathetic 
speech of Sir Walter Scott’s in the dark, drear days of his declin- 
ing years “ 1 am drawing near to the close of iny career ; I am 
fast shufHing off the stage. I have been uerhaiM the most volu- 
minous author of the (fay ; and it is a comfort to mo to think that 
1 have tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s prin- 
ciple, and that 1 have written nothing which on my deathbcrl I 
sliimld wish blotted.” Surflly when for us, too^ the sands in life’s 
liMiir-glnss aro nearly run out, when the lengthening shadows warn 
us of the appioacli of evening, it will be a consolation to reflect 
tliat we have read no books which on our deathbed wo shouhl 
wish forgotten or unnamed. 

I have been writing chiefly of immoral books— books openly or 
insidiously corrupt ; but the caution is equally applicable to 
books had in a Ivlerary sense ; shams or inanities, woitlih'as in 
thought and expiossion, tlio refuse of the circulating library, 
uliicli it IS a hopeless waste of time and effort to consider. 
Indifferent poct^, fictitious history, fashionable scopticLsm, 
sensational notion : the student must dismiss those from 
Ills path ; they are so many olistacles to his onward progress. 

“ iScek those things tliat are above,” is the apostle's injunction ; 
liow shall wo do so if we suffer our minds and hearts to bo draggoil 
diiwnwards by the weight of folly, frivolity, and' falsehood I 
W'liat a motto is this for a hbiary, what a watchwoid for tho 
student ! “ Seek,” us Canon Liddon puts it, “ seek that which 
instructs rather than that which stimulates ; that which braces 
r.iilior than that which is attractive ; the exact science rather 
than the vague mass of ill-assorted ' views ; ’ the poet who rovoals 
hninaii natiiro to itself, like Shakespeare, rather tnan the poln^ho 
flatters and fans sensual passion, like Dyron.” Yes, '^ek tlio 
tlijfqrH ” let this bo youT fixed, your imffl^ble 

lule in thd conduc^f your studies. ^ 

Do you ask me how you slialMctormine what books are good 
and worth reading, what bad and fit only for the flames or tho 
nibbish-heap 7 I reply that in most coses you have tho jcoagfinaua 
of public opinion and tbo authority of critical tradition for your 
guide. ' AgalhsTbad books the worUnuU mack nr^k, 

indelibly con.spicuous. You cannot but see it if you do not sliiit 
your eyes. As for those books which are daily issuing from the 
press, and by a specious novelty of style and treatment seevring a 
temporary populwty, you can easily decide whothor tliey will 
rejmy you for ponisin^; them. single chapter— nay, a page- 
will reveal to you their tone cm intention. You do not drink d 
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hogshead of vine to aflc^rtain its quality ; you are aatiafied with a 
aingle glass ; and if that glass be stale or soar or flavonrless, you 
letum the cask without delay. It may bo labelled “ Falemian,” 
bat you know that it came of no such generous Tintagei'X” When 
1 readi I wish to read to good purpose, and there are some books 
which contradict on the very face of them what appear to me to 
be first principles. You surmy will not say, ‘ 1 am bound to read 
such books.' If a man tells me he has a very elaborate argument 
to prove that two and two make fiv& I have something eliM to do 
than to attend to his argument. If I find the first mouthful of 
meat which I take from a finedooking joint on my table is tainted. 
1 need not eat through it to be convinced I ought to send it away.'' 
Jolin.F'oster remarks of Blair’s once-cSlebrated sermons that, after 
reading five or six, we beqpme assured that we most perfectly sec 
the whole compass and reach of his powers, and that if there woro 
twenty volumes, we might read on through the whole without ever 
coming to a bold conception, or a profound investigation, or a burst 
of genuine enthusiasm. But what would be the use of reading the 
twenty volumes 1 In fiction wo are often introduced to the elderly 
lady with some pretension to accomplishments, who at the begin- 
ning of tlie year takes up her ponderous foho of divinity or theo- 
logy, and day by day, until the year is ended, religiously reads page 
after page, not missing a sentence, a lino, a word, a comma, iinisli- 
ing it with the last gasp of the year’s last day. The student Is 
under no such inexorable conditions. He is no more constrained 
to road a bod book than to listen to a stranger’s worthless con- 
versation ; as he would rid himself of the one annoyance, so let 
him deliver himself from the other. 

Having thus dwelt upon the advantages of reading and the 
principles on which it should be conducted, I pass on to indirato 
some of those literary masterpieces which, in pursuing the task of 
self-culture, the student should not fail to make his own. . 
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ENGLISH POETRY : A COURSE OF READING. 

H N Attcispting to define a coiuse of reading in English 
literature, 1 am aware that I lay myself opeih to adverse 
criticism. The space at my command is litoited, while 
the field to be covered is very wide : hence 'there must 
be omissions, and among those omissions will probably 
be books which, iii the opinion of some, ought to have found 
a place. Others will object, if the space be small, why attempt 
to crowd so much into itl I answer, because I believe that 
young men are often in want of such a guide as 1 hope to 
Mipply. They have, perhaps, little time at their disposal, but 
, they want to road the best books of the best writers, and are, 

' therefore, thankful to be told which are those books, who are 
those writers, in the common opinion of men of letters. For 
“extracts" they have no taste; scraps cannot satisfy Barmecides 
M hen he sees spread before him a boundless feast. It mav be said 
that we already possess several trustworthy manuals which furnish 
nil accurate and comprehensive account of English writers. But 
tlieso are too extended in their scope : they embrace the whole 
v.ist demesne of our bterature instead of pointing out a route by 
winch the ordinary traveller, with means and opportunities re- 
stricted, may survey its finest and most characteristic fcApBlres. 
Now, it must be understood that I make u^retension to compile 
a guide or handbook or introduction to Eiiglish literaturi. I 
intend no more than to indicate its chief treasures ; ^t^wAsh thd 
reader with just such a list of thabest books by the best writers 
as has already been found useful by young men who have con- 
sulted me for this purpose. As a writer in the ** Spectator " recently 
remarked, a young student needs a few plain signposts to direct 
him on hiB road, keeping them well in^view, he may stray emm 
siunidly, without detriment, mto any bypath that max attract his 
fancy. Well, I essay to erect these signposts for his use ; though, 
perhaps, 1 shaH accompany hifk now and then on a diversion into 
those pleasant nooks and corner where , 

**Daiuoi, TenDeil^mmed and wnlte, 

^ide in deep hetpioge,” 




iO^ EARLY ENGLISH POEMS: ** BEOWULF.” 

literature of every country begins in Poetry. When the 
thoug^ht or passion of a people first seek a channel of ezpres- 
sion, it seems naturally to assume the poetic fonui [probably be- 
cause that form is agreeable, to the car and convenient for the 

« y. The earlilii^ lLhglTsir'^lll|UjBitions are meMc^l. in 
md purport they are either religious or martial. Thus the 
religious and warrior spiriti which has always animated the race, 
glowed in its first rudoi rough songs, as it glows to-day in the 
/poetry of Tennyson. Of those ancient compositions the student 
’ must take the poems of BeowulL” and Caramon.” 

“Beowulf ” la however, a naturalised rather than a native poem. 
It came to us from the Continent, but was to a great extent re- 
writtwTi by a Christian bard of Northumbria. It r^ates the deeds 
and adventures of a hero pamed Beowulf, and in a very striking 
manner illustrates the nature-worship that then laid its spell upon 
the people, as well os their manners, customs, and feelings. Beo- 
wult himself is drawn with great power. Ho has “ rowed upon 
the sen, his naked sword hard m his hand, amidst the fierce waves 
and bitter storms, wliile the rage of winter swept over the billows 
of the deep.” The Re.vmoDstcr8, the many-coloured foes, draw 
him to the bottom of the deep and hold him fast in their clutch, 
lie conquers them all ; and even the ogress, the man-slayer, the 
mother of Grundcl, falls before his doughty sword. Nothing can 
stand against him. But after he has reigned upon earth fifty years, 
n dragon comes forth and burns men and houses with waves of 
fire, and Beowulf knows it to be bis duty to encounter this new 
enemy and save his people. The combat takes place, and the 
dragon, after a fierce struggle, is slain, but he has contrived to 
wound the hero-king, and the wound soon proves mortal. As 
Beowulf lies dying he speaks these words : — “ 1 have held this 
people fifty years ; there was not any king of my neighbours who 
d.ared to greet me with warriors, to oppress me with terror. ... 1 
held mine own well ] I sought not treacherous malice, nor swore 
niijflbfly many oaths ; on account of this, I, sick with mortal 
wounds, may have joy. . . . Now have 1 purchased with my 
death a hoard of treasures ; it will yet be of advantage in the need 
bf ... 1 give\hanks that before my dying hour 1 

might obtain such for my peoples. . . . Longer I may not abide 
here.” 

“Beowulf” has been translated by Mr. J. M. Kemble, who 
thinks it somewhat later than the seventh century. It has also 
hmi edited ^ Mr. Thomas Arnold. A brief summary of it 
occurs in Taine’s “Ifistory of English Literature.” Bee also 
Mr. Mery’s “ Early Enghab.^XiteES." 

IWcmehly English in origin auin character, and therefore en- 
titled to oe honoured {is our “ fifet true English poem ” is Cmd- 
mon’e Biblical paraphrase. Cmdyion, according to BaBaa,^ was a' 
^ Bseda, Eocle|. Hist., iv. 94. 
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'lOS 

gervant in the monoatery of Hild, an abbess of royal blood, at 
Whitby, in Yorkshire. So ignorant was he that when, at even, 
his companions handed him the baro that he in his turn might 
sing, he was obliged to withdraw, silent and ashamed. Bi;t one 
night, having retired to the stable to keen watch over hif^ cattle, 
lie fell asleep. And One appearing to aim in a vision said 
“Cmdmoii, sing me some song” “I cannot sing,” he replied; 

for this cause 1 left the feast, and came hither.” Said the other 
“But thou must siijg.” “ What> shall I sing 1 " “ Sing,” was tho 
.answer, “ the beginning of created thinp.” And thereupon Caed- 
mon broke into the following strain : — “ Now we ought to praise 
file Lord of heaven, the power of the Creator and Ilis skill, tho 
dc'cds of the Father of gloty : how He, being eternal Ood, is tho 
Author of all marvels ; who, AlmighW Guardian of the hum.aii 
race, created first for the sons of men the he.avons as tho roof of 
their dwelling, and then the earth.” Bemeinbcnng this when ho 
awoke, he rep<aired to the town, and he was brought before the 
1( ariied men, who, when they had lieard him, thought that he 11.011 
received a gift from Hc.oven, and made him a monk in the abbey. 
'J'here lie sjicnt his life listening to portions of Holy Writ, wliicli 
were cxiioundcd to him in English, “ and niniinnting over them 
like a ))urc animal,” he turned them into most sweet verse. 

Caedmon’s poems, or it would, perhaps, be more correct to nny, 
the poems ascribed to Caedmon, written aboutfi2j^tic.at wholly of 
Biblical subjects, sucli as the creation, tlie history of Tsrarl, the 
book of Daniel, tho life of Christ, jiidginent, purgiotory, hell, and 
licavcn. There can be little doubt that they were known to Alilton: 
tlie resemblance between the old poet's description of Satan in hell 
and the famous episode in the “Paradise Lost” can hardly bo 
the result of accident. For Caedmon tho student may consult 
Thorpe’s edition of “ Caedmon, ” Warton’s “History of English 
Poetry,” Morley's “English Writers," and Professor Masson’s 
“Life of Milton." ^ 

With the exception of some spirited war lyrics, such as the 
“ Battle of Brunanburh” (967) .and the “Battle of MaIdoii"^99i), 
the record of English poetry remains 9 melancholy yankfipm the 
time of Caedmon to that of William L.mglaud, who^RTUnn, it is 
supposed, about 1332, at Clcobur) Mortimer, in Shropshire.^ With 
his “Vision of Piers the Plowman” he greatly stirred tho heart 
and conscience of his countrymen. The first issue of this reuiark- 
.'ible poem belongs to 1362 ; the wide and deep popularity which 
it obtained led to tlio publication of two»moro “texts” or editfM 
in 13^ and 1378. To these were added the poems of*" Do Wei," 
“ Do Bet.” and “ Do BesV’ the whole forming a stern, grave protest 
against the comiption pf soci^ and the Church, wiUi an earnest 
cuortation to purer liying. In'tbe first part^of the “Vision ” the 

^ Or, Booording to some anthorities, at Shlpton-under-Wychwood, In 
Qkfofdfllure. 
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trutli which tlie poet eeeks is righteout dealing in Church, state, 
and law ; in the second is presented the ideal of a riglUeovs life; 
which none of all those who aspire after it can find until directed 
into the right way by Piers the Plowman. The search then be- 
comes a search to do irell, to do better, to do best— the three 
stages of the life devout— and Jesus Christ appears as Love, in 
the dress of Piers the Plowman, to guide and encourage the 
pilgrim. The first poem is introductory ; the second describes 
Christ’s passion, death, resurrection, and victory over death and 
the devil, ending with a peal of triumphant Laster bells; the third 
shrouds tho poet in a dark and dreary dream, for after Chnst left 
the earth Antichrist took possession of it, and man and the 
Cliurcli fall into great peril Envy, Prtdc, and Sloth lay siege to 
CuiiBciuiice, who summons iCoutrition to his succcmr; but Contri- 
tion being asleep, Conscience is ousted from his castle of unity, and 
grasping his pilgrim-staff sets out on a pilgrimage in quest of Piers 
the Plowman, that is, the Saviour : — 

“ Sow kyndo [nature] me avenge, 

I And Bend mn hap and licele, 

Till I have Vieia the Plowman." 

Not only because of its merits, its strong grasp of character, its 
vigorous description, and its trenchant satire, but because it is a 
reflux of the temper of tho time, and because it greatly helped on 
the movement against a corrupt Church, the poem of “ Piers the 
Plowman” calls for the student’s careful attention. “Without 
ihyme, unless by accident, and with alliteration in the fust Eiiglisli 
manner, a national poet of vivid imagination hiis here fastened on 
the courtly taste for long allegorical dreams, and speaks by it to 
the humblest in a well-sustained allegory, often of great subtlety, 
always embodying the purest aspirations. Everywhere, too, it 

S ves flesh and mood to its abstractions by the most vigorous 
rectness of familiar detail so that every truth might, if possible, 

S o home, oven by the cold nearthstone of the hungriest and most 
csolate of tho poor, to whom its words of a wise sympathy were 
recitsl The strength and vitality of the national genius is shown 
by thisc';'- ..£.ince of a gresA. poet, a man of bold imagination and 
keen intellect, after a silence of (pur contiiries.”^ 

A brief passing allusion may be made to Ju^Gower (i 320-1402), 
the contemjiorary of Langland, who wrote in fVench his “Speculum 
Meditantis,” in Latin his “Vox Clamantis,” and in English, at the 
c:MtiBe8t of Eichard II.. his “Cunfessio Amantis.” In the last, 
which is upwards of thirty thousand lines long, he combines alle- 
gory and moralitv, the sciences and the philosophy of Aristotle- 
all th^ studies of the day— with cunic or tragic tales as illustra- 
tiuiia Chaucer refers to him as •“moral Cower;” Shakespeare 

1 The Audsatwill fl£l the Bev. W. W. Skeat^s edition of “Langland” 
teiyllMfuL 
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introduces him os CkorM in hia play of " Pericles.” But I de not 
think that the student need do more than glance at hu sensiblei 
perspicuous, and fluent verse. He will then be able to devote a 
larger leisure to the pleasant task of forming an acquaintance with 
Ueufl'iey Chaucer (1328-1400), our first great artist-poet. He will 
find Morris’s edition, or that of Sir Harris Nicolas, a vSrv convenient 
one ; or he may use the “ Clarendon Press Selections.’’^ If he can- 
not find time to master the poet’s diction— which is not, however, 
a serious difficulty— he may taste his genius (for he will not err, as 
Cowley did, by thinking him “a dry, old-fashioned wit, not wortii 
reviving ”^) in the “ Poems of Chaucer Modernised,” though he will 
necessarily lose much of the original exquisite flavour. Fur illus- 
trative purposes he may rdhd Professor A. W. Ward’s "Chancer” 
(in Macmillan’s "Men of Letters” senes), Matthew Browne’s 
" Chaucer’s Kiiglaiul,” and for criticism J. IL Lowell's " My Study 
Windows.” 

Chaucer was a scholar and a gentleman, with a wide cxpericiico 
of many sides of life. The sun of a London vintner, ho vas 
educated at either Oxford or Cambtidge, served in the great army 
uith which Edward III. invaded France in 13(9, wiis taken pri- 
soner, but released at the peace of Bretigny in the following year. 
Marrying Philippa lionet of Jlamault, a maid of honour to Queen 
I’hilippa (and sister uf the wife of John of Gaunt, Shakespeare’s 
" time^onoured Lancaster ”) > he became connected with the court, 
and was employed on several diplomatic missions. One of these 
rnrned him to Italy, where in 1373 he iimde the acqnaint.'iuce of 
Putrarch. In 1386 he sat as a biugoss for the county of Kent in 
tho Parliament that mot at Wostniiiistcr. Shortly afterwards 
ho was dismissed (probably through tho influence of Duke llum- 
phiy of Gloucester) fruiii the post he held of Comptroller of tlio 
Customs, and passed thiough a penod of severe distress. But the 
power of tho Duke of Gloucester declined, and in 1380 he was 
appointed Cleik of the King’s Woiks. On retiring froni^his 
office in 1391 he receivc<l a pension of twenty pounds a year for 
life, to which Henry IV,, in the first year of his reign, added one 
of forty marks. Thus it is seen thi^ Chaucer mirnd laym in 
the busy world, and came in contact with variomrmssi's of 
society, obtaining that kuowled^ of human character which wo 
find reflected in his poetry. 

In studying the works of Chaucer, the student will observe that 
his genius underwent a steady process of development, and was 
aifected to a considerable extent by French and Italian inf]iieii88T 
bofore it slid into a purely English strain. The French infliieiicc 
IS seen in bis poems of the "^ompleynte of Pity” (1367-68) and 
the “Death of Blanche the D>chess’^(i369), the latter ni*eiglit- 
syllabled rhyming verse. Also in a translati^i of the “ Bunuii de 

* Dryden, Preface to hie "Fablee.” 

a Aocordiag to Ur. Wud, hie wife wu Philippa Chaucer, a nameeake. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


la Bose,” thouffh that which we now haws is probably not Chaucer’s. 
After reading Boccaccio and Petrarch, he wrote his ** Troylns and 
Crea8ide"ana aomo of the romances afterwards included in the 

Canterbury Tales”— those, perhaps, of the Doctor, the Man of 
Law, the Cltfk, tho Second Nun, the Prioress, the Squire, the 
Franklin, Sir lliopas, and the Knight Ilia purely English period 
dates from about 1374, when he wrote his “Assembly of Foulos” 
and began to cultivate his fine sense of Immour ; out his best 
works, the tales of tho Miller, the Beevc, the Merchant, the Cook, 
the Friar, tho Nun, the Priest, and the Pardoner, 111 which we see 
liim at his healthiest and wholesomest, humorous with a genial 
wisdom and wise with a racy humour, were written between 1380 
and f39a To this period belong “The House of Fame,” that 
brightest creation of his faacy, and the “ Legend of Good Women.” 
As a work complete in its design and principal outlines, wc may 
date tho “ Canterbury Tales ” from 1388, when the prologue was 
written, but the poet continued to add to them down almost to the 
day of his death. 

“The framework which he chose — that of a jiilgrimage from 
London to Canterbury — not only enabled him to string these talcs 
together, but lent itself admiraoly to tho peculiar characteristics 
of his poetic temper, his dramatic vermtility, and the universality 
of his sympathy. His tales cover the whole field of mediaeval 
poetry ; the legend of the priest, the knightly romance, tho wonder 
tale of the traveller, the broad humour of the fabliau, nllegoiy, and 
apologue, all are there. He finds a yet wider scope tor his genius 
in tho persons who tell those stories, the thirty pilgrims who start 
in tho May morning from tho ‘Tabard’ in Southwark— thirty dis- 
tinct firares, ronresentativos of every class of English society, from 
the noble to tne ploughman. We see the ‘verray perfight gentil 
knight,’ in cassock and coat of mail, with his curly-lieaded squire 
beside him, fresh as the May morning, and behind them the bruwn- 
facid yeoman in his coat and hood of green, with a mighty bow in 
his hand. A group of ecclesiastics light up for us tho mediaeval 
Chu^ j the brawny hunt-loving monk, whose bridle jingles as 
loud as the chapsl-bell — the wanton friar, first among 

the bearer and harpers of the country-side— the poor parson, 
threadbare, learned, and devoutT Christ’s love and His apostles’ 
twelve he taught, and first he followed it himself ')7-the sum- 


omnia ' gnCVen on her brooch.” ^ There are also the busy sergeant- 
at-Uw, iho Mie, studious "clerlk of Ozenford,” the doctor of 
physi^ the affluent merchant, the^iller and franklin, the coarse, 
goocUhumoured wife of Bath, the ploughman— in a word, all the 
types and varieties m English life touched with the diatinctnessof 

1 Gnmi'i “ Hlitoiy of the Englidi People," vol. 1. 


THEIR LEADING CHARACTERISTICS. lOQ 

iiii artist’s pencil, but all fused together in the harmonising light 
of a broadly symnathetic intellect 
I'lie student will not only be struck by Chaucer’s variety, but 
by Ills picturcsqueness, iikhich is attributable partly to the briKlit 
colours and quaint forms of the society he drew, and partly to ins 
own love of light and shade and bold contrasts. ThSre is a clank- 
ing of spurs in his verse, a neighing of horses, a jingling of bells, 
a glittering of gay dresses ; banners wave, and music rises mcriily 
into the clear air. Hpw much there is ot honest laughter 1 need 
not say, nor how much of pitying tears. Again, he is of all our 
poets the keenest observer, and his portiaits are so truly and 
vividlr drawn, that even at this day we recognise them to have 
liocii literal likenesses, olmtist photographic in their iidelity. lie 
saw everything with those keen grey eyes of his, and all he saw 
he noted down, touch after touch, with astonishing minntenoss. 
The monk’s sleeves are “ purfled at the hand with fur.”^ The wife 
ni Jkitli’.s hat is “ broad as a buckler or a targe.” Nothing escapes 
him. What he lacks is, I tliink, the divine gift of imagination, 
tliat gift which in a Shakespeare effervesces in an Ariel and a 
Titania j in a Spenser, iii an Una and a Sir Onyon. Ami yet when 
J remember his “ Constance ” in the Man of Law's Tale, and his 
gorgeously-coloured phantasy of the ** House of Fame,” 1 feel that 
this judgment is too sweeping. 

"Chaucer,” says Taine,^ "is like a jeweller with his hands full ; 
jiearls and glass beads, sparkling diamonds and common agates, 
iilack jet and luby roses, all that history and imagination had 
been able to gather and fashion daring these centuries in the East, 
in France, in Wales, in Provence, in Italy, all that hod rolled Ins 
w<*iy, cLished together, broken or pobshed by the stream of cen- 
turies, and by the great jumble of human memory, ho holds in his 
hand, arranges it, composes therefrom a long sparkling ornament 
with twenty pendants, a thousand facets, which, by its splendid 
variety of contrasts, may attract and satisfy the eyes of those most 
greedy for amusement and novelty.” 

Our poet will supply the student with ample material for reflec- 
tion. Ills diction, his versification, tke chrunologi^l seqrafleo of 
his works, the light he throws on tne manners and of his 

ago, the skill with which he tells bis stories, his power of por- 
traying character, the extent to which he was influenced by the 
Italian poets, the influence he has himself exerted in English 
])uetry, are all interestingsubjects of investigation. 

Chancer wrote the “ Parson’s Tale ’’tin nis death-ycnr, miJOT 
John Tyndall translated the Now Testament into English (and 
"flxed our tongue once for alPO in 1525. The interval forms the 
second and last great blank in vhe records of our btcraturc. t From 
the lleformation onwards the intellectual activity of our race, in 
the region of letters at least, may have occasTonally run somewhat 

^ Taiue'i “ History of English Litemtuio," vol. i. p. 179. 
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thin'aAd bLdIIow, but 4108 never wholly ceased to flow. Even this 
dreary interval has one or two notable names ; such as tbe con- 
stitutional jurist, Sir John Fortcscuoi tlio scholarly and genial 
monk of Bury, Jolin Lydgate; and that accurate but unimagina- 
tive versifier, ^Thomas Gcclcve. But upon neither of theso writers 
would 1 advise the student to bestow his leisure. Let liim pass 
on to the era of the English llenascence, the natural complement 
of that great revival which had already taken place in Italy, and 
the immediate result of Caxton's introduc^.ion of the printing- 
press. It was facilitated bv the general roirit of inquiry and 
unrest winch sprang from religious causes ; for the reformation of 
I religion and the revival of letters we{;o two parts of one great 
movdhient, each aiding and sustaining and impelling the other 
Literary debate and discussion fostered religious controversy; ich- 
gious controversy promoted literary debate and discussion. In 
England the first effect of the new impulse was the translation of 
the old classic writcis ; and hence it came about that the national 
taste was refined and the nationial judgment corrected before 
original work was attempted on an extensive scale. We may traei*, 
for instance, the distinct influence of the ancient aiitliors in Sir 
Tliomns More’s admirable Histones. On the otlier hand, the 
Italian Beiiascence helped to mould and colour the love-poetry of 
the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

But before these elegant writera came a disciple of Chaucer, 
John Skelton (1460-1529), to whom reference must be made as a 
man of vigorous and vehement talent and large scholarship, who 
wrote satire with much strength and not a little coarseness, and 
lyrical noetry with considerable grace. There is a good edition of 
Ills worics by Dyce. Skelton, in English poetry, may be taken as 
the next successor to Chaucer. 

I must note also the Scotch poets, who were the first to culti- 
vate the poetry of nature— James L, author of “The King's 
Qul^ir” (quire or book); William Dunbar, a fine singer, author 
of “ The Thistle and the llosc,” “The Golden Tar^ " “The Sevon 
Dea(\^y Sins;” and Oawaiii Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, who 
iiitcrsTUreydyi'sme bnllianU “ prologues ” in his translation of 
Virgir^* 2 l 5 neid.'' Though called “ Scotch” poets, it is important 
to recollect that they were really English poets writing in a northern 
dialect. There were but two languages in our island— English and 
Celtic (i.e , Gaelic). 

In Elizabethan poetry the first name that greets us is Thomas 
ESckvillc, Earl of Dorselaand Lord Biickliurst (1527-1608), who 
wrote the ‘^Induction” to the “Mirror of Magistrates,” a poem 
imitated from Boccaccio's “Fallyof Princes,” and, along with 
Thomm Norton, the first regular Aiglish drama, the “ Tragedy of 
Goiboduc.” Of thi^Hozlitt says :— ** As a work of genius it may 
be tet down os nothing, for it contains hardly a memorable line or 
paOsage ; as a work of art it may be considered as a monument to the 
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tuhte and bkill uf the c'luthora." To Gcurgp Gascoigiio (1530-77) 
wo owe the 'SStccle Glassc,” our first regular Knglisli satire. 
Wlnlc Snekvillo and Gascoigne were still young men, Eilinund 
Spenser (1552-99) was s])eiKling his boyhood 111 London. Ife 
was Huveii years old when the Mirror of fMngistrntes *' appenred. 
]<Mucated at Cambridge, he left the university at the Age of tweiity- 
Jonr ; was afterwards 111 Lancashire ; returned to tlic himth after .111 
iinh.'i])py love-suit : made the acqu.'iintauce of Sir Philip Sulnev, 
and at Sidney's pleasant Kentisli home of Penshurst wrote hi.s 
“•Shepherd's CalendiA'” (in 1579, fourteen yeais before Shake- 
Fpcai e's “ Venus and Adonis ”). There, too, ho oegan his great poem 
of the “ Facrv Queen,” which he took with him to Ireland in 1580, 
nnd u)K)n wfiicTi he^\.'ls slill at work in 15S9, when Sir Walter 
Paleigh visited him m his castle of lyleolmaii. among the alder 
groves hriglitenod by the river Mulla The splendour of genius 
vhich irradiated it so fascinated Ibdeigh that he insisled on 
t^pensei’s luturmng \Mtli him to Londtui to bo presented to the 
Queen, .nnd Elizabeth’s leisure \\as often chaimed by the poet's 
recital of his gloriou.s verse. The “ Faery Queen ” (or rather the 
fiist thiec bu(»kh) saw the light in 1590 — the year wliieh witnessed 
the production of “Love’s Laboui’s Lost so that tiie spring of 
Shakespeare’s genius corresponds with the maturity of ^nensei's. 
Returning to Ireland, he wrote in 1594 his “Colin Cloiit/s Come 
ILotnc Again married , and published in 1595 three more books 
of the "Faery Queen,” and the “Hymns of Love and Beauty.” 
Ills later life was darkened by heavy misfortune, nnd it is said 
Hint “he died for Lick of bie.ad’' in King ISlrcel, London, on the 
ifitli January 1599. Tie was buried 111 AVestminstcr Abbey by the 
side of Geoffrey Cliaucer, the first — os he was the second— of 
J'higLind’s gloat ])oet&. It is littuig th.at they should bice]) in biich 
close companionship. 

1 need not eiiumcr.atc Spenser’s works, for the student will find 
numerous coiivumciit editions at Ins disjiobal ; as, for instance, 
Todd's ill one volume, published by Koutlodge, Morri.s’a, 11^69, 
and the Globe, published by Macmillan. For criticism, see G L. 
(V.nk’s “Spenser and bis Poetry,” Taiiie's “English J.itcrjWire,” 
Henry Morley's “Libraiy of English* Literature ..ftlunt’s 

“Irnagi nation and Fancy," and»Dean Church's monograph in 
“ Men of Lettera” 

A thorough knowledge of Spenser, or at all events of the “Faery 
Queen,” is essential to the student of English poetry, for all onr 
Liter poetry owns his influence, (a.) li^ the “ Faery Queen ” 
first point to be noticed is the meyorvt which repi^scnts the 
aspiration of the human soul (King Artnur) towards a complete 
union with the perfection of di\ne love (the Faciy Queen) .Each 
book of the poem represents a moriil virtue in the person of a 
“ fairy knight,” who does battle with .ind ccAiquers the sins and 
errors that are antagonistic to that virtue. Thus in principle 
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Spenser is at one mith William Langland ; both aim at the attain- 
ment of “plain living and high tliiiiking.” (/9.} Observe, second, 
the invention: incident following upon incident in exhaustless 
profusion, eacn book or canto containing the materials of a dozen 
romances. And, (7.) Lote the language^ with its colour and its 
music, its ii£h imagery, its wonderful cadences, the reflex of an 
extraordinarily aflliient and spontaneous imaginatiuii. Of pathos 
or of humour Spenser wa.s nut a master ; but 111 grace, in pictorial 
power, in inventiveness, in magic charm, he has never been sur- 
passed. (8.) As to the metrics form, the stanza employed, now 
known ^ Spenserian, \ias made by the addition of an Alexandrine 
to the eight-line used by the French poets in their “ Chant lloyal,” 
and tiopied from them by Chaucer in' his “ Envoye to the Com- 
pleynte of the Black Knight.” The eight-line stanza consisted of 
two quatrains of ten-syllabled lines with alternate rliymes. A 
fine pomp and dignity were given to it by the felicitous addition 
of the Alexandrine, (e.) It may be added that, besides tlie mam 
allegory, Spenser’s poem presents several subordinate allegories of 
a political character. Moreover, it contains numerous paraphrases 
and imitations fiom the ancient poets, and from Ariosto and 
Tasso, as well os incidents and illustrations borrowed front the old 
chivalric romances. 

“ He 18 not so great a poet,” says Leigh Uiint, “ os Sliakesjienre 
or Dante; he has less imagination, though more fancy, than 
Milton. He does not see things so purely in their elements as 
Dante, neither can ho combine their elements like Shokesjiearc, nor 
bring such frequent intensities of words or of wholesale imaginative 
sympathy to bear ^on his subjects as any one of tliem, though he 
has given noble dilfuBed instances of tlie latter in his iJna and his 
Mammon, and his accounts ot jealousy and despair. Take him for 
what he is, whether greater or less than his fellows, the poetical 
faculty is so abundantly and beautifully predominant 111 him above 
every others though he had passion, and thought, and plenty of 
ethics, and was as learned a man ns Ben Joiison, perhaps as Milton 
himself — that he has always been felt by bis countiyinen to be 
what* ^arlesi,)Lamb calloc^him, the * poet’s poet.’ lie has had 
more and imitation from his brethren' than all the rest 

put together. The old undrameaic poets, Drayton, Browne, Drum- 
mond, Giles, and Fhiiieas Fletcher were as full of him as the 
dramatic were of Shakespeare. Milton studied and used him, 
^^ing him *sage and serious Spenser;’ and adding, that he 

1 Compsil the fine linoi by Keats (in “ An Induction to a Poem ") 

Spenior I thy brows are archeil, open, kind, 

And oome like ■ olear a^nie to my mind ; 

And always does my heart with pleaaure dance 
When Lthtak on thy noble countenance, 

Where never yet was aught mon earthly leon 
Than the pure freshneu of thy laurele green." 
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Mared bo known to think him a better teaoher than Scotua and 
Aquiiiaa' Cowley said he became a poet by reading him. Drydeii 
claimed him for a master. Pope said lie read him with as much 
pleasure when he was old as young. Collins and Gray loved him ; 
Thomson, Bhenstone, and a host of infeKor writers, expressly 
imitated him ; Bums, Byron, Shelley, and Keats made use of his 
stanza ; Coleridge eulogised him.” 

Spenser comes before us as pre-eminently the Elizabethan poet. 
Of him, as of Chaucer^and perhaps of every great poet, it may be 
s.iid that he was at once the product and the mirror of his age. 
Wo feel 111 him the swirl and eddy of its master-currents of thought 
and passion ; the thrill and touch of its unresting enterprise and 
adventure, uf its boundlofh and spontaneous energy, in the 
“ Faery Queen ” we come into close contact with that mood of reli- 
gious meditation and aspiration, of reaction against social corruption 
and individual depravity, which was to make the strength of Piiri- 
taiiism. From end to end it is a protest against vice and worldli- 
ness, a yearning after a purer and higher life. The English love of 
htory-telliiig was strongly developed in our poet, as was the taste of 
the time for the gorgeousness of pageant and procession. He was 
sensible of the revival of the old classic authors, and his imagina- 
tiuii responded to the narratives of magic isles and gorgeous lauds 
beyond the seas brought back by the Elizabethan manners from 
tliuir daring voyages. The struggle against Home afipealed to his 
sympathies, and he felt the growing thirst for individual freedom, 
for the well-ordered liberty of a constitutional state. Thus Ins 
genius became what it was by virtue of the conditions under which 
it grew up and flourished. 

The first regular Englisii tragedy, “Gorboduc,” was put on the 
stage 111 1562; but the first English comedy, “Italph lloister 
Doister,” by Nicholas Udall, master of Eton, had been acted fully 
twelve years before. Both coniedv and traged}', however, were 
simply tentative ; and the first really meat plays of the Englisli 
theatre were those of Christopher Marlowe (1564-98), who, in 
power of expression and audacity of im.^iuation, is inferior only 
to Sliakcspcaro himself. He perishei^ in a tavern Jirawl Jp his 
thirtieth year, just as his intellect was learning selr-ifoiiuTnl and 
his work gaining in artistic completeness of structure ; but he 
had lived long enough to secure immortal fame byliis “Jew of 
Malta," “ Dr. Faustus,” and “Edward 11 .” It is thought that he 
voikcd with Shakespeare oq some of the earlier plays that bear 
the great dramatist’s name. Hazlitt placep him almost first in tuf^' * 
list of dramatic worthies. He was a little before Shakespeare's 
time fthat is, before his niatunty^ and has a marked character 
from him and the rest. “ Ther^ a lust of power in his writings, 
a hunger and thirst after unrighteousness, a dow of the imagina- 
tion unhallowed bv anything but its own ene^es.” Passion ninqt. 
riot over liis page like a floim of burning lava. 

u 



GUIDES TO SHAKESPEARIAN STUDY. 


ContomporarifiB of 'Marlowe were the three draiuatiets, George 


story 18 more Btirrmg tliaii any oi liis riramiis. r'eeie died in 1 598, 
the year of ^hakespe^'a “Merry Wives of Windsor;” Grecuc 
hadpredecea^ him six years ; Lyly lived on to 1602. The ohief 
interest attaching to their work is the kind of reflected light it 
throws upon Shakespeare’s. 

The student, in proceeding to the study of Shakespeare, will 
make it his first endeavour to learn all he can about the man 
liimself, his associates, bis friends, and the scenes in which he was 
bor^and lived, for which purpose Charles Knight’s biography is 
of awiiowledged utility. lie ought td know somethiiii; about the 
poet’s era, and two popular and easily accessible authorities are 


" oliaKeBpeare and ois Times." r or isbaResiieare s language and ver- 
sification he should consult Schmidt’s “Lexicon,” Dr. £. A. Abbott's 
“Shakespearian Grammar,” Fleay’s “Shakespearian Manual,” 
W. Sidney Walker's “ Shakespeare’s Versification,” and Dr. G. L 
Craik’s “English of Shakespeare.” A convenient portable edition 
of the poet’s works ia “The Globe,” without notes, or the present 
writer’s annotated edition, “ The Howard,” the notes in which are 
designed to meet the student's difliciiltics. After a careful, 
assiduous study of the text, pursued until the memory is saturated 
with Shakespeare, the student may turn to the critics and com- 
mentators, beginning with Professor R Dowden's delightful voliiinc 
on “ SHdkespeare : bis Mind and Art,” and going on, as time and 
opportunities permit, to Coleridge’s “Literary llcmains” and 
“Note: upon Shakesneare,” Hazlitt's “Characters of Shake- 
speare's Flays,” and Charles Lamb’s “Essays.” Some delicate! 
criticism will be found in Leigh Hunt’s “ Imagination and Fancy” 
and “Wit and Humour.” Among the Gennaii cominenUtors 1 


would recommend Gervitius and 


of whose works there 


are JSnglish translations, and Goethe (in his “Wilhelm Meister”). 
VehstsJLSJvikeBpeare ala^ Protestant, Folitiker, Fsycholog, und 
Dichtr'nsan exhaustive but not very trustworthy work, and 
Kreyssig's “Vorlesungen fiber 'Shakespeare” is invaluable. The 
best French critics 1 take to be Mdzidres and Philatdte Chasles. 

Tlie principal modern editions of the plays are Kniglit'a, 
Howard Staunton’s, Halliwell’s, Dyce’s, and “ The Cambridge.” 
*Sn elaborate varionimi edition is being issued by an Amencaii 
scholar, Mr. H. H. Furness. 

From Coleridge I borrow the following Shakespeare’s plays 
ore diftinguished from those of 4 il other dramatic poets by the 
follovrlto characte^tic8--(i.) Expectation in preference to sup 
piifla, Simal adherence to tiie great law of nature that all 
oppositeB tend to attract and temper each other. (3.) Keeping at 
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all times to the hiffhxoad of life. (4.} Independence of the ‘dra- 
matic interest of the plot. (5.) Independence of the interest of 
the story as the groundwork of the plot (6.) Interfusion of the 
lyrical— that which in its very essence is noetical— not only with 
the dramatic, but also in and through nie dramt^ic. (7.) The 
diameters of the dramaiii personoBt like those of real life, are to 
1)0 inferred by the reader ; the^r are not told to him. Lastly, in 
iShakespeare the heterogeneous is united as in nature. He entered 
into no analysis of the passions or foibles of men, but assumed 
liiniself that such and such passions and foibles were grounded on 
our common nature, and not on the mere accidents of ignorance 
or disease. This is an in^ortant consideration, and constitutes 
our Shakespeare the morimig star, the guide, and the pioneer of 
true philosophy.’* » 

In taking up a play of Shakespeare’s, the student should read it 
through with a glossary, so as to obtain a full knowledge of the 
text. Afterwards he should investigate the consfn/cfzon, tracing 
the details of the plot and the arrangement of the situations. 
He will next turn to the charaeferi, mark how they are contrasted, 
how the various scenes ore made to evolve them, how far they are 
individual or typical, and how they act and re-act unoii one another 
(as, for instance, Othello, lago, and Oassio). Lastly, his attention 
will be directed to the languaget%\kt manner in which it is adapted 
to each character, the indications it aifords of the period of Shake- 
speare’s working career when the play was written, and its general 
felicity as a vehicle for the expression of thought or passion, sen- 
timent or feeling. 

it IS best to talce up the plays in chronological order, because 
the growth and expansion 01 the poet’s gei'ius, tbo development 
of Ills art, and the accumulations of liis experience, can tlii'ii 
lie traced. Admittedly, much difference of opinion prevails a.s to 
the respective dates of the various dramas, but it seems possible, 
for the purposes of the self-teacher, to lay down a scheme which, 
at all events, shall be approximatively correct. In coming to a 
decision we must be guided by the following coiisideratioi^ 
External evidence— the ovidence afforded by historical a ilu^lnis in 
the plays themselves— and the internal evidence of style, 'diction, 
and versification. A comparison*and analysis of the data thus 
supplied seem to define three distinct periods in Shakespeare’s 
dnimatic authorship, which began about 1588, when he w'as 
twenty-five years old, and ended about 1612, when he was forty,; ^ 
nine. • 

These periods may be distingnished, I think, as folloi^s :— 

I. The Apprerdice, 1 588-95. ipTitus Aiidruiiicas and the first 
part of Henry VI. (old plays revised and partly rewritten) ; Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, 1589 or 1590 ; Comedy of fijraorg, 1590 or 1591 ; Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, 1591 or 1592; Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
1592 to 1593; Borneo and Juliet, 1591-93; and (in conjunction ^ 
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with Moilowe), a and 3 Heiiiy VI., 1591-92, and Richard IIL, 
I 593 > 

2. ir(utoi^iroribia}i, i593-i6o3.--Richard IL, 1594; King 
John, 1595 ; Merchant of Venice, 1590 ; 1 and 2 Henry iV., 1597 ; 
Taming of the Shrew,^ 1597; Merry Wivea of Windaor, 15^ ; 
Much Ado About Nothing, 1508 or 1599; Henry V., 1599; Aa 
You Like It, 1600; Twelfth Night, 1601-2. 

3. The ArtUt.—Sub-jteriod a, 1602-8. Juliua Cffisar, 1601-2 ; 
IlamloL 1603 ; Measure for Mca-wre, 1603-^ Othello, 1604 ; King 
Lear, 1^5 ; Macbeth, 1605-6 ; Troilus and Creaaida, 1607 ; Antony 
and Cleopatra, 1607 ; Timon of Athena (not wholly Shakespeare’s?), 
1^7-8 ; Cofiolanus, 1608. 

Sub-period / 9 , 1608-12. Fericlea (pdrUy Shakespeare’s), 1608 ; 
Cymbdine, 1609; The Tempest, 1610; The Winter’s Tale, 1611 : 
and, in conjunction with John Fletcher, Henry VIII., 1612, and 
Two Noble Kinameii, 1612-13.^ 

The plots of his plays Shakespeare borrowed from various 
sources, shaping and enlarging them as he liked. Those of six 
of his comedies are Italian— Taming of the Shrew, Merchant of 
Venice. All’s Well That Ends Well, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure; two mediaeval— Mid- 
summer-Nighfs Dream and As You Like It ; one Spanish— Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ; two various— Winter’s Tale and The Tem- 
pest. Of the eleven tragedies two are Italian— Romeo and Juliet 
and Othello ; four classical— Timon of Athens, Coriolanus, Julius 
Caesa^ Antony and Cleopatra; two medisval — Hamlet and Troilus 
and Cressida; and three national— Cymbeline, King Lear, and 
Macbeth. 

In the study of Shakespeare numerous points will call for the 
student’s attention, as, for instance, his breadth of sympathy ; his 
power of projecting himself into the characters he invented so as 
to lose his own personality; his depth of thought; the richness 
and appropriateness of his inioge^; the melancholy which under- 
lies all his philosophical reflections; the progressiveness of his 
iiitej^ct ; and, finally, the greatness of his work as an artist 

Lifl|iaklyg|tend literature long. To attain a comprehensive know- 
ledge or Jiingiish literature or even of the poeticu portion of that 
literature, needs hours aim day^and weeks and months of regular 
and intelligent study. I might, therefore, be justified in bidfding 
the student confine himself, so far as the dramatic poetry of the 

f zabethan age is concerned, to Shakespeare ; but I feel that to 
justice to its opnlencoand vigour, he must extend his resoarenes 
to the wodu of some of the poet’s contemporaries and immediate 
successors. If he can do nothing more, he can at least run through 
Charies Lamb’s *' Specimens of DAmatic Poets ” and J. R. liOwell’s 

^ Some eriHei sieribe to Shekeipeare a portion (ut 1» loene a, to end of 
act u.) of Edward III., a play entered in the Btationera* Begiater, Deoember 
>t i595> 
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" Oonveraations on the Old Foete.” He w^l do welL however, to 
teed a tpAde play of each of these great dramatists— for great tuey 
were though inferior to the Unapproachable so great that we have 
never since had their equals— and better still, to read all their begt 
playa Let him begin with Ben Jonson (XI74-1637), who produced 
niB first comedy in 1596, and take as illustrative %f his rugged 
strength the Volpoiie,” the " Alchemist ” (in which occurs the 
truly gorgeous conception of Sir Epicure Mammon), and the 
“ Silent Woman” ^ — the last contemporaneous with Shakespeare's 
“Tempest;” and, aS illustrative of the tenderness and lyrical 
sweetness which were stored up in his hard cross-grained nature 
like honey in the gnarled trunk, of an old tree, his “ Sad Shep- 
lierd,” and one or two of Ins fantastic masquea His “ Every Man 
out of his Humour” and his “Cynthi:^ Bevels” ^1599-1600) \yere 


.nguaj . 

culing Marston as C^pinus and Dekker as Demetrius. The latter 
was too strong a man to be summarily put down, and he answered 
Ben Joiison with the trenchant parody of the “ Satiro-Msstix ; 
or, the UntruBsing of the Humotovut Poets,” in which Ben figures 
as Young Horace and is described, half in insolence and hmf in 
compliment, as the “ staring Jjeviathan.” 

One of the pleasantest reminiscences in our literary history is 
that of the famous “club”’ which met at the Cheapside tavern 
of the “Mermaid,” and numbered Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other wits of the time, among its 
inoinbers. Hero took place those “ wit-combats ” between Shake- 
speare and ^11 Jonson of which tradition speaks. To its brilliant 
gatherings Beaumont alludes in some well-known lines— 

'* What thingi wo bavo aoon 4 

Done at the ' Menniud I ' Hard wordi that have been 
So nimble and bo full of enblile flame, 

Ab if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put Mb whole life in a jest, 

And hail reBolved to live a fool the reat 
Of hiB dull life.” • 

I pass from Ben Jonson with vine more remark, that his lyrics 
are among the most exquisite things in our language. Francis 
Beaumont (1586-1616) and John Fletcher (1576-1625) worked 
together upon tlieir plays, until their literary partnership was 
I dissolved by the former’s early death. JFletcher was the son » 
bishop, Beaumont of a Justice of the Common Pleas; both re- 


'Hia troi^diei of "Catiline” "Sejanne” are well wrought. ^ In the 
latter he seema to have drawn himeelf in " Airnntiua.” 

The whole Btory ie folly told in the eldbr«DiBraeIi'B "Quarreb of 
Authors.” 

* Ho “ dub” In the modem senie, but oertdniy a regular gathering. 
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THE BUZABBTHAN DRAMATISTS, 


ceWijd a univenity eiflucation,— ono at Cambridge, the other at 
Oxford,— and their mod birth and breeding appears in their plays. 
Unfortunately, neitW good birth nor culture restrained them 
from writing with an indecency which makes their plays very 
disi^eable reading, ^et sometimes they pitched tbeir work in 
a high kev, ifnd not a few of their characters are tenderly and 
even loftily conceived. Of grace, and pathos, and fancy, as of a 
fluent and melodious versification, they were pre-eminently masters; 
and in English literature we have no other example of so well-bal- 
anced a partnership — Beaumont supplying the dignity and judg- 
ment, Fletcher the copious invention and Higher poetical qualities. 
The tliir+^en joint plays are “Philaster," “The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
*‘A King and No King," “The Knight of the Burning Pestle" 
(a satire on the old chivalrifi romances, “Cupid’s Revenge," “The 
Coxcomb.” “Four Plays in One," “The Scornful Lady.” “Tho 
Honest Man’s Fortune,” “ The Little French Lawyer,” “ Wit at 
Several Weapons,” “A Light Woman," and “The Lovers of 
Candy.” The first three are, perhaps, the best. Among those 
written by Fletcher alone, I may select “Thierry and Theodorct," 
“ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” “ The Chances^” and “ The Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,” the last a most exquisitely written pastoral play. 

The best edition of Beaumont and Fletcher is by Dyce. For 
criticism, see Mr. Swinburne’s article on “Beaumont and Fletcher” 
ill the new edition of the “ Encyclopiedla Britannica,” Leigh Hunt’s 
“Selections” in Bohn’s Library, and Haliam’s “Literature of 
Europe," Hazlitt's “Age of Elizabeth,” and Hartley Coleridge's 
“Notes and Marginalia.” 

Thomas Dekker (1570-1641) is included for convenience sake 
in the so-called Shakesperian group. He is remembered by his 
“Comedy of Old Fortunatus,” and the fine line in which he alludes 
with reverent boldness to our Lord as 

“ The truoat gentleman that ever breathed." 

John Marston (1575-1633 1), whom Hazlitt characterises ns 
“jpio^ly a satirist,” wrote “ J^tward Ho 1 a play that greatly 
onenoRd James 1 .— in coiy unction with Ben Jonson and Chapman; 
“Satir o J M es fe f,” in coqjunciSon with Dekker ; and independently, 
“Antonio and MeUida," “The Malcontent,” “What You mi” 
and other plays* They have been edited by Halliwell. 

Philip Misxblger (1584-1640), a writer of considerable power 
and sometitUes of moral dignity, is remembered by his “New 
to Pay Old Debts,” the character of Giles Overreach being 
former^ a^favourite one with our leading tragedians. Of bis 
other thirty-six plays, the. best are^“The Virgin Martyr,” “The 
Fatal powry," “The Bondman^” ai^ “The Duke of Milan." On 
the whole, he may be ranked with Ben Jonson and Fletcher. 

Of ^ner tramc fsveh but inferior in constructive ability is 
Jplm VfebstsTj irao wrote in the reigns of James 1 . and Charles 
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I., and lived to see Cromwell in power. Uis tragedies of *'Tlie 
Wbite Devil " and “The Duchess of Malfi” are remarkable for 
their weirdness and poetic gloom. In their suggestion of horror 
they stand alone in our literature. 

llis superior in tenderness but inferiorfin imaginative insight, 
John Ford (1586-1639), wrote, along with Dekkew and Eovney, 
‘‘The Witch of Edmonton independently, “The Lover's Melan- 
choly," “Perkin Warbeck," “Love’s Sacrifice,’* “The Broken 
Heart,” “The Fancies, Chaste and Noble." His plots are some- 
times raised on unplc^hsont themes, but few of our dramatists have 
.i.v...Jed him in depth of pathos and the power of moving and de- 
hiTibing the passions. “By the might of a great will,” says Swin- 
hnrnc (with, perhaps, a little exaggeration), “ seconded by the force 
of a great Land, he won the place he holds agoinat ml odds of 
rivalry in a race of rival giants. In that galleiy of monumental 
men of mighty memories, among or above the fellows of his god- 
like craft the high figure of Ford stands steadily erect ; his name- 
is ineffaceable from the scroll of our great writers ; it is one of the 
loftier landmarks of English poetry.” His “Perkin Warbeck" 
(1634), as an historical play, is inferior only to tho chronicle- 
plays of Shakespeare. 

Tlie last of this glorious group whom we shall hero particularise 
is George Chapman (1557-1634), who, as we have seen, had a band 
in “ Eastward Ho ! " He is seen at his best— and his best is very 
good— in “Bussy d’Ambois," “All Fools," “Monsieur d’Olive," 
and “ The Gentleman Usher,” which breathe with “ instinctive fire," 
and are frequently illustrated by singular pomp of language. But 
this author will be chiefly remembered by his noble translation of 
the “Iliad " and the “ Odyssey " (published ns a complete whole in 
' the year of Shakespeare’s death), which in poetic vigour may 
almost challenge comparison witu the great original, and by no 
succeeding version has been surpassed or oven equalled. It sug- ^ 
gested to Keats a beautiful sonnet, in which he says— 

"Oft of 0110 wide cimnae had I been told, 

_ That doen-browed Uomcr ruled aa hia demeane ; 

' Yet did I never breathe ita piye aoreno ^ 

Till I heard Chapman apeak out loud and bolu : 

Then felt I like aome ws^ber of the akiea 
When a new planet awima into hia ken ; 

Or like etout Cortoi when with eagle eyes 
He Btued at the Pocifio, and all hia men 
Looked at each other with a wild aumiae, 

Silent, upon a peak In Uanen.” ^ "aw 

It was a great favourite with Charles Lamb and S. T.T]!ulcrfdgeJ 
1 put together the names \>f several writers whose works the 

'1 Thla dramatic auivey goes down to the Boetoi^tion, but it will be oeen 
that the wiiten named are linked together by a community of atyle and 
sentiment. They nvolve like itan around the eentral sun of Shakespesre. 
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Student can examine ft bis leisure Richard Broome (died 1652) ; 
William Rowley, wrote in 1632 his best comedy, “A New Wonder, 
a 'Woman Never "Vext;" Thomas Middleton (1570-1627), wrote 
“The Changeli^,” “A Mad World, my Masters," and “The 
Witch;” CJyril ^iimelir published “The Revenger's Tragedy” 
in 1607, and ^The Atheist's Tragedy” in 1611 ; Thomas Hey wood 
(died 1640), who boasted that he had either an entire hand, or at 
least a main finger, in 220 dramas, for which the world is pro- 
foundly iingratelul; and James Sliirlcy, ulthmus Romamrum 
(15^-1666), author of “ The Wedding,” “Th6 Tragedy of Chabot,” 
“The Triumph of Beauty,” “ The Brothers,” and numerous other 
plays, which have been edited Gifford. Shirley, who is said 
to have been much esteemed by Uharlcs I., is remembered by his 
lyric (in the play of “Tlva Contention of Ajax and Ulysses”) 
beginning 


“ The glorice of QUr birth and state 
Aro shadows, not substantial things ; 

There is no nnnoar against fate ; 

Death lays liis icy hand on kings : 

Soeptro and crown 
I Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spoilo." 

The illustrious name of Spenser overshadows the rest of the 
Elizabethan poets, yet many of them sang in a stiain nut nn- 
touched by Apollo's immortal fire ; and we must not allow the 
sweet, rich organ-notes of the “Faery Queen” to close our ears 
to minor instruments. There is a tranouil be.aaty, a pathetic 
tenderness, in the poems of Robert Southwell, the unfortunat^ 
Jesuit priest, executed at l^bum in February IC95, when onl * 
thirty-five years old, for no other crime than his religion. Michael 
Drayton (1563-1631) has treated tonography poetically in his 
“ Poly-Olbion,” and challenged Sbakespear^s supremacy over 
the fairy world in his “Nymphidia,” while in his “Battle of 
Aginctrrt ” we seem to hear the blare of silver trumpets. Nor 
must aflusion be omitted td the poetical chronicles of Samuel 
Daniel (1562-1619), namely, “The Six Books of the Civil Wars 
between the Two Houses of Lancaster and Fork,” written in 
the stanzas of octave rhyme familiar to the Italian poets ; though 
his genius is better seen in his “Musophilus” and other shorter 
jioema The first metaphysical poem in our language is the 
^'Nosce Teipsum” of Sir^ohn Davies (1570-1626), published five 
years before the death of Queen Elipbetli. There is great orim- 
nality in his frament of “The Orchistra ; a Poem expressing the 
Antiquity and Excellence of Dancing, in a Dialogue between 
Penelope and one of bir'Wooera" 

Riwen of Longfellow's “Hyperion” will remember the felicitous 
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inlroductiun of an admirable poetical conceit in his description of 
Mary Ashburton 

" Iler pnie and eloqurnt blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distin<|^ly wrought, 

'Inat one might almost say her body thought 

and may have wondered, perhaps, from wliat source it was taken. 
It occurs m “An Anatomy of the Wt)rld,” by Dr. John Doiino 
(> 573 -^^ 30 i probably nothing suiierior would be foun<f in 
all his pueius, mixed fls they are in character, love-songs joslliiig 
close upon elegies, and both being replete with the most fantastic 
images, and not infrequently disfigured with uncoutli vorsilicatioii. 
As Donne lived on into the reign of Charles I., I am doing some 
violence to chronology by including h^ among the Klizabcthan 
poets, but It was from them he gamed his inspiration, such as it 
was. Johnson classes him among the metaphysical poets, but ho 
does not deserve the title. He is simply the poet of frigid con- ' 
celts, who, os Hartley Coleridge says— 

“ Of atubbom thoughta a garland thought to twine ; 

To hia fair maid brought cabaliatic posiea, 

And nung fair dittica of motempayenoaia : 

I Twiata non pokers into true love-knota. 

Coining hard words not found in iwlyglota.” 

Edward Fairfax (died about 1632) eiiiichod our literature with 
a truly poetical version of Tasso’s “ Gerusalenimo Lihcmta,'' piili- 
lished in 1600, which is scarcely surpabsed.by Mr. Wiflen’s ; and 
Sir John Ifarrington (1561-1612), a godson of Queen Eliza- 
beth's, find author of the prose romance of “Ocenna,” traii.slated 
Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso.” Josenh Hall, Bishop of Norwich 
(1574-1656), IS a satirical poet of muen vigour ; obscure and quaint 
very fiequeiitly, but full of robustness and picturesque illustration. 

, His “ Eiiistles,” the iBnt of their kind in the language, impeared 
in 160S, and cany \is, into the leign of James I. florn fourteen 
years before the great sea-fight with the Spanish ArniadiL he died 
in the year of Blaki^a capture of the two rich Spanish gallflms off 
Cadiz. Thomas Churchyard (born 1 5S0), who “ trailed a pike ” in 
the reigns of Henry VllL, Mary,«nd Elizabeth, received from the 
last a pension of eigliteenpence a day, which his military services 
rather than his seventy volumes of prose and poetry may have 
deserved I He died in 1604. There is some elegance in the 
sonnets of Thomas Watson (1557-92) and Henry Constable * 
(1560-1612). Grace is the special cbaracleristic of Thcyiias Lodge 
(1556-1625), whose “golden^’ romance of “ Bosalyndc ” suggested 
jShiWPStieare’s “ As You Likd it.” Of Bichard Barnfiuld jfbom 
about 1570) it is enough to say that ho wrote with spontaneity 
and elegance. Sir Henry Wotton (i568'-i639) belongs to the 
“courtly poets he is remembered by Izoak Walton’s Life of , 
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liim, his proTOBtship of Eton, his love of angling, and his lyrical 
panegyric on Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, beginning— 

Ton meaner beaotiei of the night, 

That pLorly aatiafy our eyea, 

, More by your number than your light. 

Yon common people of the akiei^ 

What are you vhen the moon aholl riae ? ’’ 

Fiilko Oreville, Lonl Brooke (1554-1628), the friend and bio- 
grapher of Sir Philip Sidney, wrote, in ghive sententious verso, 
“ l^eatises on Monarchy, Beligion, and Humane Learning." Of 
higher .itrain were the brothers Phmeas and Giles hletcher (ij|84- 
1650, 1588-1623), cousins of the dramatist The chief work of the 
former is “ The Purple I^and,” an elaborate and richly fanciful 
. description of the body and mind of man, in the form of an in- 
genious but wearisome alWory ; that of the latter, also allegorical, 
is " Christ’s Victory and Triumph." Pastoral poetry is nobly re- 
presented in William Browne (i 590-1645), who had a warm lovo of 
nature and a fine faculty of observation. He belongs to the Eliza- 
bethans— was, in fact, a disciple of Sjienser’s, though only fourteen 
years old when the great Queen died. " Britannia’s Pastorals " 
appeared in 1613-1616. 

In commenting on Shakespeare the dramatist, I have said nothing 
about Shakespeare the poet. His ” Venus and Adonis " appeared 
in 1503, and tho “Bape of Lucrece" in the following year. 
The “Sonnets" were probably written at intervals between 1593 
and 1608. They have afforded a wide field of discussion to anta- 
gonistic interpreters, as may be seen in Mr. Gerald Massey’s able 
and interesting book, “Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his Private 
Friends.” 

In the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign were born two poets of 
widely different character and genius, both of whom, however, 
have been labelled os belonging to the “Fantastic School:" 
George Herbert (1593) and Bob^ Herrick (1591)1 The former 
' died in 1632 ; the hatter lived through the storm and stress of the 
Civil^Var, through the Protectorate of Cromwell, and lived to see 
the restoration of Charles Tl. Herbert was sprang from a noble, 

E snerous, and ancient family. Educated at Cambridge, he won by 
is scholarship the dutiwished post of Public Orator, and in 
this cwacity recommended^himself to J ames I. Among his friends 
were Lord Bacon and Bishop Andrewes. Having taken holy 
Alders, he was appoint^ to the living of Bemerton, in Wiltshire 
(16 w), whgre, for tne brie! remainder ofhis life^ he served God daily 
with prayer and praise, enforcing .his teaching by the example 
of hie saintly practice. The best known of his poems are those 
incluaed under the general title of “The Temple;” and their 
“ heatl^work and heil^en-work”— to use Baxter’s expression— have 
enShged them a long laccession of admiring readers. They in- 
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spired the genius of Henry Vaughan, chcerec^tlie prison houia of 
Churles L, brightened the spiritual and mental darkness of Gbwper. 
were deeply read and loved by Coleridge, and greatly influencea 
the poet of The Christian Year.” The student will find himself 
well repaid for the attention he may give tS them, notwithstand’ 
mg the occasional presence of cold and forced coiiceitff and eccen- 
tricities of versification ; for Herbert was a true poet, with exqui- 
site purity of love, intense depths of devotional teelinj;, and large 
lyrical grace. At all times and in all places and in all IhingH lie 
uas a Biiiger, but morel* particularly a singer of the tehiple, a bard 
of the sanctuary, who was never weary of pouring out the love and 
reverence ho felt towards its every nook and comer, its every 
anthem, its every external grace, every rite, form, or observance 
connected with it or belonging to it, ^e is never so happv as 
when kneeling on the steps of the altar, and placing his verse there 
among his “alms and oblations.” But the student must also 
observe Herbert’s eager sympathy with natui^ the way in winch 
he drew inspiration and encouragement from God’s visible rovola- 
tion. He gathered his sweet, apt, and fanciful imagery from tho 
swelling hills and the wooded valleys, from the rare blossoms and 
the tender grasses, from the shifting clouds and the noiseless 
spheres of the stars, from the bowery recesses of the forest and tho 
glories of sunrise and sunset. His verse echoes with the melody 
of birds. He found “ a heaven in a wildflower ; ” his garden cfFered 
him a foretaste and preligurement of Paradise ; so that on behalf 
of his buds and blooms he could oflFer up a petition to the falling 
ram 


" Rnin, do not hurt my flowen, lint gpntly spend 
Your liuiicy-dropi; pFesg nut to Kmcll tlinm here; 

When they aio ripo, thun odour will ascend, 

And at your lodging with their thanks appe.ar.” 

A grave, serious, earnest, but not melancholy fioet, who sung and 
lived as one sings and lives who remembers always the presence of 
the “ great Taskmaster,” and the work he has to do and the reward 
he hopes to obtain for it. The student should also notice his |9wcr 
of original and profound thought. Ea^ subject that he takes up 
he may be said to exhaust ; hepresauts it in so many lights, strikes 
out from it so many happy suggestions and illustrations, yet never 
borrowing from other writers, trusting always and wholly to Ins 
own resources. Especially remarkable is his faculty of condensa- 
tion. He compresses into a line what 1^ opulent pdets would 
spread over a page. His stanzas are so many caskets of precious 
things, each of which is filled t^ the veiy brim. 

Like Herbert, Herrick was educated at Cambridge ; and the 
yeaz before Herbert accepted the living of ^merton, Herrick was 
appointed to that of Deau Prior, near AshWton, in Devonshire. 
Bit ha was by no means a pattern priest. He had missed his . 
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▼ocation ; hod noiio of those high asuirations and ideals which 
kindled the devout Imagination of Herbert ; and for seventeeii 
years bewailed the fate which had doomed him to a dull Devon- 
shire village. There he had to live^ however ; and singing exqui- 
sitely graceful songs to imaginary Julias, Bilvias, Conniias, and 
others, or wHtlng in fluent verse of the country customs and peculia- 
rities, he cheered himself with ample draughts of generous liquor, 
, or taught his pet pig to drink out of a tankard, or joked airily witli 
his faithful servant Frue. 1 am not sure [hat he was sorry when, 
in 1648, the Puritans expelled him from his living, for it set him 
free to go to London, and plunge into the merry, witty, clever com- 
pany l^at delighted him. To increase his means he piiVilished his 
lyrics, epigrams, and miscellanies, under the title of “llespendes,” 
BO called (from A«S7^M,iweatcrn} because written in the west of 
England. His lyre, however, rang forth some graver notes, and to 
these relimouR strains he gave the pretentions name of “Noble 
Numbers." But they do not show his genius to advantage ; he 
was essentiullv a good-humoured bonrvivant, who took life easily 
and gave no thou^t to the morrow. At the Restoration he was 
replaced in his Devonshire vicarage, and ho was then old enough 
to feel contented with its quiet. Ills life was prolonged until 1674. 

The poet of the Restoration was Samuel Butler (1612-80), who 
was bom a score of years later than Herrick, and outlived tliut 
clerical Anacreon some six years. The sou of a small Worcester- 
shire farmer, he began life os clerk to a justice of the puace, prac- 
tised music and painting, studied the law, and afterwards entered 
the service of a wealthy Puritan, Sir Samuel Luke, a colonel and a 
member of the Long Parliament, who su^ested by his peculiarities 
tlie burlesque of “ Hudibras.” After the Restoration Butler be- 
came the secretary of Lord Carbery, Jeremy Taylor's friend, and 
at Ludlow Oastle completed the first part of his great humorous 
poem, which he publisoed in 1663. A keen attack on the Presby- 
terians and Independents, with an immense store of epigram, shrewd 
sense, and comical dialogue, the whole relieved by a touch of Cer- 
vantu-like mock earnestness, it leaped into instant popularity, was 
quo^ by Charles 11 . and his courtiers, and lay on the table of 
every man of fashion. The second part, not less popular, appeared 
in 1664. For its author, howCVer, nothing was done by king or 
court ; he fell into poverty, and owed his last meals and a decent 
funeral to the benevolence of a bencher of the Middle Temple. “ On 
Butler, "soys Oldham the satirist, “whocan think without just rage?" 
“Hudibras” is one of the acknowledged masterpieces of our poetical 
literature, rbut is probably more praised than read. The truth is, 
that its incessant sparkle wearies, r Every couplet embodieaarjest, 
or sharp saying, or a whimsical allusion, and it demands from 
the reader a steaifyand serious attention which is almost fatiguing. 
The student should read it in instalment^ and he will then appre- 
ciiilfr the wit and wisdom with which It is so profusely loaded. As 
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* A BBtira it is of all time ; for \rhiie professedly and openly ridicu- 
ling the two greet parties of its own am, it does in truth very 
sharply expose all kinds of affectation and pretenoeL all varieties of 
sham and hypocrisy, and while these endure ‘j Hudioras ” can never 
be obsolete. Two other points must be noticed— its immense Icam- 
mgiand the happy facility and humorous construction of its rhymes. 

To the opposite party belonged Andrew Mnrvel ( 1620 -78), 
who, with a wit as keen if not os affluent ns Ihitler’s, did mucli 
both ill prose and poetry to advance the cause of the l\irliaineiit 
and discredit the Stiian dynasty. Though bred 111 an atmosphere 
of Puritanism, a Puritan he was not ; nor, though he assailed the 
Stuarts, was he a Hepublicau. He served Cromwell with his 
friend Milton as Latin secretary ; and as a member of Parliament, 
would have given his support to Charlef^ll., had he niled consti- 
tutionally and honestly. The story runs that the King once aent 
to him Datiby, the Lord-Treasurer, offering him in return fur liis 
advocacy a place at court and a thousand ixmnds. The member 
fur Hull was poor but honest; he rejected the bribe, which showed 
his honesty, and proved the independence of his poverty by calling 
his servant to witness that for three successive days he had diiiid 
on a shoulder of mutton. Wit and learning, grace and fancy, 
mingle in his imenis, but unfortunately there is also a good deal 
of Coarseness. This censure, however, does not apply to Ins best : 
namely, “The Kmigrant in the Bermudas,” the fxle on “ The Death 
of Cniinweli," and the sweet fanciful lyiic of the “ Nymph's Com 
plaint for the Death of her Fawn." 

George Wither (1588-1667) was also on the Puritan side; Ins 
most famous work is the Kniblems, Ancient and Modern,” pru- 
diiued 111 163 c, the year which witnessed tlie a])iJcaiaiico of the 
“ Divine and Moral I'hiiblems" (which should be studied along with 
the remarkable illiiKtratioiiB of C H. Bennett), of Francis Quarles 
(1592-1644). The latter is claimed by the Fantastic School, of 
which Dr. Donne (1573-31) was a conspicuous member. So, 
too, Abraliam Cowley fi6i8-^); but he takes higher rank as 11 
l)oct than Wither, Quarles, or Donne, in right of a certain robust- 
ness of thought and energy of iiiiagiii^ioii which bis conccilennd 
hcliolastic cobwebs cannot wholly ooscuro. He is seen to the 
best advantage in his “Essays i« Verse and Prose," which the 
student should not overlook. Cowley died in the pleasant shades 
of Chertsey in 1667, the year of the publication of Drydcii’s 
“ Annus Mirabilis ” aud Milton’s “ Paradise Lost." 

All the poets here named must pale |heir beams in tbo pre- 
sence of John Milton (1608-74), the third great name pi English 
poetry, who took up the succeiipion from Spenser, as Spenser had 
taken it up from Chaucer. Among the epic poets he ranks with 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante ; fourth in cbronojogical order, but tliird 
in order of merit; to these four who will prSsume to add a fifth ? 
He was bom in Bread Street, London, in iw8. and os he rcmaincfl ^ 
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in the capital antil ii524, it ia probable that he saw Shakespeare, 
of whom we know him to have been an enthusiastic admirer. In 
the year that CWles 1. ascended the throne, Milton went to the 
University of Cambridge, where his parity of life and personal 
comeliness procured him the nickname of ** the lady.” He soon 
attracted notice by his fine scholarship and the rare excellence 
of his poetical compositions, in the very earliest of which there is 
no promatureness, no unripeness, though, of course, not a full 
intellectual development. The noble od^ “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity,” written when he was twonty-one, has not a 
trace of youthful feebleness. On his twenty-third birthday, witli 
rare Novation of purpose, he consecrated liis life and his powers to 
the service of Heaven in a noble sonnet beginning— 

“ How soon hatn Time, ilie sulitlo tliief of youth, 

8torn on hie wing my thrco-and-twenticih year.” 


In the following year he graduated as M.A., and leaving the 
University, retired to his father’s bouse at Horton. Here a struggle 
arose between his father and himself ; his father desiring that ho 
should take orders, Milton refusing for conscience’ sake, and 
because he felt that he could best serve God as a poet. His father 
gave way, and for nearly six years lililton remained at Horton, 
noting with an observant eye the beauties of its landsctipes, and 
meditating high themes to be dealt with worthily. During this 
neriod he composed his “L'Allegro” (Contented Mirth) aiid“Jl 
Peiiseroso ” (Sober Contemplation) ; two perfect poems, as artistic 
in execution as in design. Mr. Morley has poiuted out their exact 
parallelism in structure ^ 


HAUegro. 

LlllM 

X. Invootive againit “loathed 

Molanohmy," . . i-xo 

a. Invitation to “heart-eaHag 

Sfirth,” . . . 11-44 

3. Allegory of parentage and 

wmpanione, . , 35-40 

4. TlMmomiug long, 

5. Abroad under the lun, . 57-98 

& Night, and the fireaido ^ 

tales, .... 9^116 
7, L' Allegro social, , 117-134 

Hu life set to mnsio, . X35-150 
9. Acceptance, , 151 to ^oie. 


II Pciucivao. 

Lim 

I. Invective against “vaiD" 

Joys, . , . 1- TO 

a. Invitation to “diviiiest” 

Melancholy, . . 11-21 

3. AUogoiy of ihuentogc and 

companions, . , 22-54 

4. The evening song, . . 55-64 



and poetry, , . 76-120 

7. n Fenseroso solitaiy, . 121-154 

8. His life set to music, . 155-174 

9. Acceptance, . 175 to close. 


The exquifite a] 


introduced and of tlie 


V2b Kcogi ■ 
above all hu 


tha- aenses.'' At Horton also was^ritten the semi-masque of 
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Aroades " aud the monody of “ Lycidas/', commemorative . of 
Milton'a friend, Edward King, who wu drowned on his voyage 
from Chester to Dublin. As yet, to his own thinking, he was 
only ill his poetical apprenticeship; "nursing his wings,” as he 
M rote to his friend Diodati, " and meditating a flight.” " Let us,” 
he adds, " be humbly wise.” His selLrestraint was a cfiaractenstio 
feature of Milton, but it was combined in him with a firm belief 
111 his own powers ; in truth, it was made possible by this belief ; 
he felt that he could treat worthily of lofty themes, hut he would 
not essay such snaring nights until his wings were fully grown. 

To complete the training he bad Toluntamy undertaken, Milton 
111 1638 set out on an extended plan of Continental travel ; but while 
at Naples he received intelligence of the outbreak of the civil coin- 
inotions in England, and thought it base (o be travelling fur amuse- 
ment abroad while his fellow-citisens were fighting for liberty at 
home. Through Homo and Florence, Venice, Vennia, ami Milan 
ho passed on to Geneva, and thence, through France, returned to 
England in August 1639. The death of his friend Diodati then 
drew from him his Latin pastoral, " Epitaphium Daiuonis,” after 
which the Muse was virtually silent for several years.* All Milton's 
intellectual strength aud onulence of resouices were needed for 
the part he had to play as the advocate of civil and religious free- 
dom. This stage ot his career dates from 1641 to 1660, and may 
be studied with interest and advantage in Professor Masson's 
elaborate and exhaustive life of the poet. It was a period of 
incessant literary and political activity, the most rcmaikablo oiit- 
coino of which were the "Eeasun of Church Qoverninunt,” tiiu 
” Eikonochistes,” and the " Areopagitica,” a plea fur the lihciLy 
of unlicensed ])rintiiig, which contains passages of the most 
majestic eloquence, an eloquence of idea as well as of dirfiuiu 
The reader must study it carefully, examining the seqiieiire of ti.o 
argument and the structure of Milton’s stahdy iirose. The title * 
” Areopagitica ” is burrowed from the " Areopagitic” oration of 
Isocrates : the latter appealed to the high court of Areopagus , ' 
Milton appctiled to the English Areopagus, the high cumt of 
Parliament. , 7 * 

In February 1649 Milton was appointed Latin secretary to the 
Council of State, a post he continued to hold under Cromwell, as- 
sisted after his bliiidiiesB in 1654 by Andrew Marvel. At the Bostu- 
ration he withdrew into rctiremeiivand, with the exception of a 
short impnsonmcnt, escaped molestation. In his domestic life he 
had been unfortunate, having been divorce^ from bis first wife ; but 
in 1662 he married for a third time, and this third trial broiiglit hiiii 
great comfort. In his later yc.irs his mode of living was as fol- 
lows He rose at four in summer, five in winter ; heard a chapter 
of the Hebrew Bible, and was left to mediUte until seven. After 
braikfast he listened to reading, and dictated to his amanueDsis 

* Several of his Bonnets were written during tLis period. f 
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unlj^l noon. One honr, from twelve to one, wu reserved for 
ezereise, either walking or in a swing. He dined at one ; and 
then occnpied himself with books, music, and composition until 
six. Two hours were^iven to the pleasant companionship of his 
friends ; and here it may be noted that Milton was a good talker. 
He Bupi^d &t eight, smoked a pipe, and retired to bed at nine. 
Such was the peoceml tenor of his days. Few poets have spent 
so long a poetical life, except perhaps Wordsworth, and, in our own 
day, Tennyson. 

He was thirty-two when he conceived ihe idea of “Paradise 
Lost;" it was not until after the Bestoration that he proceeded to 
realise it. He was then fifty-two. The intervening twenty years 
had helped to fit him for the worthy execution of the great task 
he had proposed to himself. Without losing anything of his 
young enthusiasm, he had gained in experience, in philosophical 
insight, in intellectual strength and flexibility. “Paradise Lost,” 
at first divided into ten books only, was completed in 1665, though 
not published until 1667. It brought its author ten pounds. Its 
seq^uel, “ Paradise Begaiiied," was probably written in 1666 and 
1607, though it did not see the light until 1671. It proves the 
necessary complement of the greater poem, and the two, in justice 
to Milton, should be considered as parts of one and the same 
design. As for “ Paradise Lost," it now ranks as one of our must 
precious possessions, as precious os Agincourt and Trafalgar, or 
Magna Cliarta and the Bill of Rights, and criticism upon it is 
almost an impertinence. The student will find an excellent 
sketch of it 111 Mr, Mark Fattison’s monograph on Milton in the 
J/acmt 7 fan senes of “ English Men of Letters and two difFercnt 
points of view are presented in Macaulay’s and Dr. Chaiining's 
well-known essays. IIis attention, when he begins to study it, 
should be directed to such matters .as the extent to which Milton 
was indebted to Yondel and CsBdmon ; the traces, in the versifica- 
tion and treatment, of the influence of Marlowe and Spenser ; 
the characteristics of Milton’s blank verse ; the evidences of hia 
multifarious learning ; the effect of his Calviuistic theology upon 
his development of the subject; his choice of epithets; his de- 
scriptions of nature ; and, finally, the relation of nis poem to the 
religious thought of the age. ITor should he fail to compare it 
with the “ Faery Queen," which sets forth one side or aspect of 
the difficult problem of whidh “Paradise Lost" sets forth the 
other. Thus, if it bo the purpose of Milton’s poem to— 

V Aiaert etemRl l^Tidenee, 

• And juBtify the ways of God to men," 

it less the object of Spensez^s to indicate the aspiration of 
menrowaids Ghid, and in both the leading principle is the combat 
btffween the principWof good and evil— in the councils of Fro- 
;,"itFraence in “IVadise Lost,’* in the soul of man in the “Faery 
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Queen.” The reproach sometimea levelled af^ainst Puritanism as 
unfavourable to the poetic spirit is easily disposed of when we 
remember that it gave us Spenser and Milton. 

“ Fsxadise Lost” divides naturally into |hree parts, each con* 
taining four books. Part i.. books i. to iv., describes the mighty 
war between good and evil, the fall of evil into hell, and the 
renewal of the struggle upon earth with man for the prize or 
victim. Fart ii., books v. to viii., forms an intermezzo, in which, 
through the narrative the Arcliangel Baphael, we learn the order 
of the events that preceded man's creation. Part iii., books ix. to 
xii. resumes and concludes the history of the great contention, 
with man's fall, its immediate consequences, and the Archangel 
Michael’s vision of the wfy in which they will eventually oe 
retrieved. Paradise Regained ” is in leality part iv.. books xiii. 
to xvi , and shows 11s the realisation of the archangefic vision in 
Christ's victory over the power of evih On “the highest pinnacle” 
of the glorious temple of Jerusalem, which far off appeared 

“ Like a mount 

Of slat later topt with golden ipizea,” 

Divine Good, in the person of Jesus Christ, wins the last battle in 
that tremendous conflict which began in “heaven's wide cham- 
paiii.” Angelic choirs break forth into anthems of victory 

“ Now Thou heat avenged 
Supplanted Adam, end, br vanquiahing 
Temptation, luat regained loat i’ataihao, 

And fniatiated the conquest fraudiilont.” 

“Samson Agonistes" was published in the same year os “Para- 
dise Uogaiiied.” It is a choral drama, after the Greek model, 
though 111 a severer style, and is possessed with the poet’s strong * 
individuality. The main work and aim of his life here find their 
final expression. For twenty years he had laboured in the fight 
agidnst religious and civil tyranny, and to the superficial ol^rver 
the battle hod gone against him and lys cause, lint the rllbtlR, 
by virtue of his office, a seer, and Milton foresaw the mtimato 
triumph of the princinles he had advocated, just as the blind and 
aged Samson eventually overthrowSkthe PhihstiiieR. Milton’s last 
words as a poet were true to the creed of his life, and pitched 111 
the same key as Ins earliest strains 

** All is belt, tbvugh oft we flnubt 
Wbat the uuieaTchable diipoM * 

Of Higheit Wisdom brinn about. 

And ever belt found in the cloio. ** 

Oft He leemi to hide Hu foqi, 

But unexpeotedly reiurni ; * 

And to Hu faithful ebampiod bath in place 
Bore witneii glorioudy.” 
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Milton died, at the age of sixty-six, on Sunday the 8th of Nowm- 
ber 1674. 

Among those who gathered about him in his later years was 
John Dryden (1631-1]^), the founder of a new school of poetry, 
and as indisputably Hit literary man of his generation as Milton 
was of his. Dryden was only twenty-nine when Charles II. 
re-entered Whitehall, and he has none of the characters of the elder 
poets, is as far off from Milton as from Spenser. In the second 
rank of our poets he stands foremost, j^ud his robustness, his 
amazing energy, his versatility, his sound sciise^ his argumentative 
power, and his faculty of condensation, almost couiiterljalance Ins 
deficiency of imagination and fancy, his want of the highest and 
ethereal 'essences of poetry. While Cromwell lived, he felt that 
great man’s influence andiwas his staunch admirer ; at the Bestora- 
tion he changed his politics, though retaining a love of toleration 
and a sympathy with breadth and liberality of government. At 
the accession of James IL he becamo a Roman Catholic. Hence 
his works present us with remarkable illustrations of his changes 
of opinion. His pocin on the death of the Protector contrasts 
with his “ Astrma llcdiix,” an extravagant welcome of Charles II. 
His defence of the Church of England in his *‘Religio Laici,” 
published in 1682, finds its antithesis in his defence of the Cliurcli 
of Rome in the “ Hind and Panther ” in 1687. Whatever Dryden 
touched he did well. His ^'Abaalom and Achitophel,” directed 
against the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill intrigues, is one 
of the finest political satires in the language. The “ Medal,” an 
attack on the Earl of Shaftesbury (the Achitophcl of his fir-.t 
satire), and the “ Mac Flecknoe,” written in ridicule of Shad well, .i 
very poor poot, are not interior 111 compactness of thought aii<l 
the roll ana march of the versification. The “ Ode for St. Oecilia'i 


Day,” the translation of “Virgil,” and the “Fables,” would 111 
themselves justify and sustain Dryden’s reputation as a poet. As 
a dramatist he is frequently feeble and often extravagant, though 
his rhymed plays exhibit his easy mastery of language. As a cntic. 
his ^>se is os good as his verse, and his judgments are sound, hia 
syrnfathies generous. “GMorious John” must always be a con- 
spicuous figure ill our literature, and he gains in stature by com- 
parison witii the mon who imitated him, and assembled admiringly 
around him 111 Will’s Cuffeejymse, the poet-peers. Lords Dorset, 
Rochester, Roscommon, Mufgravo, and Sir Charles Sedley. He 
was a man every inch of him ; a strong, clear thinker, who carried 
common sense almost tuAhe height of genius. A convenient edition 
of his woiks is that of W. D. Christie ; on his qualities ns a poet 
some good remarks will be found m Sir Walter Scott’s “Bio- 
graphy,” A. H. Clough’s “Life and Letters” in the “Quarterly 
Review ” (1878X an(^.J R. Lowell's “Among my Books.” 
fhe dose connection between the drama and poetry leads me to 


!f,ffltirpolate here a reference '.0 the dramatists of the Restoration, 
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a title generally (and very loosely) applied to Dryden, Otway^ Lee^ 
Wycherley, Mrs. Aplira Bchn, William Congreve. Sir John Van- 
brugh, and George Farquhar. Thomas Otway (1651-85) is still 
remembered by the pathetic interest of His “ Vcnioo Preserved” 
and “llie Orphan.” Nathaniel Lee (1655-92) is no lun^r acted 
or read. Sir George Etherege (1636-94) gave the stage a distinctly 
new creation in Sir Fopliug Flutter. Mrs. Behi/s plays are lively 
and indecent ; says Pope, " The stage how loosely does Astrsoa 
trend.” William Wj^herley (1640-1715) founded the comedy of 
manners ; a coarse wit and vigour are conspicuous in his “ Country 
Wife” and “Plain Dealer.” Though he lived into the reign of 
George I., his plays were all produced in that of Charles II. Thoso 
of William Congreve (i6:;b-i729) belong to the pust-Kevolutiun 
period ; they are the “ Old Bachelor,” ^Double Dealer,” “ Love for 
Love,” “Way of the World,” and “ Mourning Bride" (a tiagedy). 
in wit they stand supreme ; “ every sentence is replete witli sense 
and satire, conveyed in the most polished and pointed terms; 
every page presents a shower of brilliant conceits, is a tissue of 
eingranis in prose, is a new example of wit, a new conquest over 
dulness.” Sir Jomi Vanbrugh (1666-1726), who wrote “TJio lie- 
lapse" and “The Provoked nusbaiid,” and George Faiquhar 
(1678-1707! the author of “ The Bcaux’s Stratagem,” “ The Jneon- 
stant,” and “Tlie Becruiting Officer,” stand on a lower phvtfoiin, 
though Farqiihar presses Congreve closely m facility of inveiitiuii 
and subtlety of construction. Had he lived longer, be might have 
siupasscd In in. 

Ut is needless to say that the ijmmatists of the Restoration are 
alHainted with gro.«>8 indecency .^Wycherley is the most sliaine- 
less, but the others cannot escape condemnation. Is it necessary , 
then, that the student should wade tlirough their tilth ? At the 
risk of being ridiculed as a precisian, 1 must answer m the nega-^ 
tive, and 1 think that he can learn ul that it is essential fur him 
to know about them from Professor Morley’s “English Drama” 
III C.-issell’s “ Library of English Literature," Macaulay’s “ Essiiys,” 
Hazlitt’s “Lectures 011 the Dramatists,” lliackeray’s “English 
Humourists,” and Leigh Hunt’s “Wit and lluinour.’’ 

Dryden’s heroic plays are remembered from the circumstance 
that they drew fortli the effective satire of “The Rehearsal,” a 
comedy by tlie Duke of BuckinAam (assisted by Bislinp Spnit 
and Butler), in which the poet is ratixised as “ Bayes.” His inter 
plays were of a higher tone, and in “All for Love "and “Dun 
Bebastian” we feel the influence of Shafaespeare. 

From Drydeii we pass on naturally to Alexander Pope (1688- 
1744), who. when a schoolboy in London, saw and admired the 
author of the “ Religio Laid and, retuniing to his fatheFs^iouBe 
at'Binfield, near Windsor, began to imitate hipi. He imitated other 
poets and composed rhyming translations, and at the age of sixteen 
produced his Postords.” In thesf it is easy to see that he lia(\ 
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formed an independent style of versification, which was developed 
and perfected in the Essay on Criticism,” written at the age of 
I twenty-one. In some respects this is one of the most remarkable 
works ever produced so young a poet Both in thought and 
diction it hai^all the marks of matunty ; the sentiment is always 
mt and mostly generous, aud the precepts might have sprung 
from the wisdom of experience. Each couplet is packed with a 
Uiought, epigrammaticuly or concisely expressed, and often 
heightened by an apt illustration or polluted antithesis. The 
« Essay on Criticism” was published in 1711. In the following 
year appeared the “ Messiah,” a sacred eclogue in imitation of 
VirgkVs fourth eclogue, and the first draft of the “ Rape of the 
Lo» a ' graceful, airy satire, full of *delicate fancy, wuich im- 
luediatcly took the town by storm. It originated in a suggestion 
from a friend that a family feud provoked by young Lord Petre’s 
audacious gallantry in cutting off a lock of the hair of Miss 
Arabella Fermor might be made the subject of a playful poem 
that would happily terminate it. The fairy machinery introduced 
was borrowed from the Abb6 Villars’ Rosicrucian romance of “ Le 
Comte de Gabalis.” In 1714 Pope issued a new edition extended 
into five cantos, and in this form the poem has taken a permanent 
place in our literature. Like the " Faery Queen ” or the “ Canter- 
bury Tilley” in a word, like every true work of genius, it is unique of 
its kind. Its fairies are the most exquisite creatures imaginable, and 
arc described in lightsome, pungent, sparkling verse entirely worthy 
of them. The poem of Windsor Forest” was published in 1713, and 
closed what may be called the first period of Pope’s literary career, 111 
which he was to some extent under the influence of Dryden. Tlio 
second period sees him the most popular poet of the day, the friend 
of Switt and Bulingbroke, of Giay, Prior, and Arbiithnot, and the 
founder of a school of poets of whom Fenton was the most accom- 

{ dished. By his translations of the "Iliad” and “Odyssey” (17 15-25) 
le acquired a competency, and was enabled to take his ease at 
Twickenham, where he practised landscape-gardening with cun- 
siderqUe taste and more ardour. On the scribblers who had 
assail^ him and the meis who had provoked his jealousy he 
poured out the vitriolic bitterness of his wit in the " Dunciad ” 
[1728, enlarged in 1741), which' remains to this day the first of 
English satire-poems. In t^ first edition Lewis Theobald, a 
painstaking editor of Shakes^are (Pope had also edited Sbake- 
, ^eare), was gibbeted as the hero ; in the second, he gave place to 
** Colley Cibber, the dramathst, a man of real talent. The “ Dunciad ” 
closed Fo^'e second period, which acknowledged the influence of 
Swift. A third, in which his ton! grew graver and deeper, was 
coloured ly his intimacy with Bolingbroke. It produced the 
"Essay oA Man” (l' 7 j; 3 - 34 )} the "Epistles,” and the "Moral 
Essays three works in themselves sufficient to have secured the 
rpermsn^lt fame of their au^ur. Pope terminated a life which 
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many friendships had brightened, but bodily infirmity and irrita- 
bility of temper embittered, on the 30th May 1744, a few months 
before Swift, and seven years before Bolingbroke. 

The best edition of Pope’s works is theaBev. Whitwcll Elwin’s, 
but the “Globe” edition is handy and cheap. For^ criticism, the 
student may refer to Hannay’s “ Satires and Satirists,” Thadccray’s 
“ English Humourists,” Tame’s “ History of English Literature,” 
Stephen’s ” Hours in a Library,” and Sainte Beuve’s “ Causeries du 
Luiidi.” Pope was a &ie ai tist and a true poet, whose genius was un- 
favourably weeted by the conditions of tne age, and not a little by 
Ins i)hyRical deformity. One might almost think that literature, 
like the Homan Church, had its two Popei, living in open antagon- 
ism to one another ; so different is the Pope that maligned lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu from the Popt' that affectionately eulogised 
Bolingbroke ; the Pope that wrote the “ Dunciad ” from the Pope of 
the “ Essay on Man ” and the “ IJniversal Prayer.” “ The writings 
of Pope ” says Hannay, “ should by idl means be studied by every- 
body who cares for Englisli literature at all. It is not that even 
he, viewed solely as a poet, can be said to rank with the first cIms. 
But though not first-rate in poetry, he is first-rate in everything 
else ; above all, as a writer, as a master of our lan^age. He is 
most poetic in such pieces as the * Epistle of Eloise’^or ‘Windsor 
Forest.’ But it is as wit, moralist, and satirist that be is superior. 
So forcible is his concentration, so exquisite his finish ! We seri- 
ously advise the student to get the best passages of the satires and 
moral epistles of Pope by heart, for they aic simply models in a 
particular species of writing. In him the language attained the 
utmost refinement of expression of which that species admits. 
Accordingly he was imitated all through the last century, and 
when, at the close of it, the new school of Wordsworth began, that 
school did not pretend to rival Pope in his own walk. They said., 
what was true, that for the highest poetry we must ascend beyond 
him ; but they never shook position as a didactic writer. In- 
deed that will always be impossible, and that it is felt to be so is 
proved by the fact that people no longer attempt to write th<|heroic 
meter which he earned to .such perfection. Those who, lixe the 
late Mr. Thackeray, resemble the Queen Anne school in their intel- 
lectual charactenstics, now empldy only prose.” 

The facility with which Pope condensed a i advent, a sarcasm, 
nr a thought, into a brilliantly expressed couplet is the reason that 
he is So often quoted. He is, in tact, one of the most quotable of 
> our poets, and much that he has written is now a portion of our 
daily speech. Take the epistle to Lord Burlington “ On the Use 
of Richer” and mark, with pdhcil in hand, the passages that have 
become familiar as household words. Tou will be surprised at 
their number. 1 • 

The “Essay on Man” is the one. of Pope’s poetical works to 
which the student should chiefly direct hu attention. Nothingi 
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is niDre uijust than the allegation of superficial critics tliat it 
is atheistic in its tendenc^r. It is, on the contrary, an attempt 
to reconcile reason and faith, the argument being borrowed or 
adapted from the “Tlfd6dic6e” of Leibnitz, which was intended 
as a reply to the speculations of Bayle. Man. says the poet, is only 
a part of the universe, and unable to comprenend all its details, or 
to survey the whole plan of creation. Therefore he must believe 
tliat all things are ordered for good ; that whatever is is riglit 
The goodness of God, he contends, is shownlin our very imperfec- 
tions, for out of self-love springs social love, and this expands into 
' charity. Onr mutual wants bring about our mutual n.appincss. 
Order, is Heaven’s first law, and thence results the difference of 
classes ; but in this difference lies no cause for individu.al sorrow j 
honour and shame are not the acadents of social condition ; let 
each man do his duty, and therein lies the honour. “ Virtue alone 
is happiness below ; ” that is, love of God and love of man, fur in 
such does true virtue consist 

" See iho sole bliss Heaves eould on all bestow* 

Which who bub fools c.an tasto, but thinks can know ; 

Yet poor with fortune and with learning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good untanghb will find; 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private loail, 

But looks through Nature up to Nature's God ; 

Pursues that chain which links th' immenso design, 

Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine; 

Sees that no being any bliss can know. 

But touches some above and some below ; 

Learns from this union of the rising wholo 
The first, best purpose of the human soul ; 

And knows whero faith, law, morals all began, 

All end— in love of Ood and love of man." 

«.The philosophy may be, and indeed is, open to sharp criticism ; 
but for the poetry we must have almost unalloyed admiration. 
Nor will that admiration be lessened by the reflection that the 
success is achieved in spite of an excess of antithesis and a mono- 
tony 9 ^ cadence which only the highest skill could prevent from 
becoming wearisome. * 

Contemporary with Fime, buL twelve years younger, and out- 
living him four years, James /Thomson (1700-48) is the first of 
^ our Nature-poets— the poets ii^o have endeavoured to interpret 
Nature in all her beauty and sublimitv to the unobservant world. 
He had a quick eye for her various phases, and knew how to de- 
scribe the^ in gorgeons^if frequently turgid language ; and bis 
pictures iN not less accurate in ^tail than glowing in colour. 
His "SiMuons,” with their freshness and pomp of description, 
natunily arrested the attention of a public who had begun ,tu 
weaiy 01 party satires 'and philosophical disquisitions; and all 
the piole quickly, perhaps bssause its varied laudscwes broiuht 
^Mlbn thim -a soenety whic^ was entirely novel For, as 
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fessor Wilson points out, there is a prevalent Scottish element in 
the Seasons.’’ The poet’s suns rise and set' in Scottish heavens : 
his tempests are brewed in Scottish skies ; his vapours, snows, ana 
storms are Scottish ; and so are the rccesjies and glooms of his 
woods. Thomson’s love of Nature was genuine though not pro- 
found, and all he saw, though he did not see dee^ily. he repro- 
duced with truth. The student will note the limitations of his 
genius, as well as the supreme defects of his style, with its 
awkward inversions ^nd cramped, affected Latinisms. But he 
will note also the tenderness and beauty of many of his descrip- 
tive passages ; as, for instance 

“ From the bladed field the fearful hare 
limps awkvfSrd." 

Or • 

" Some widowed songster pours his plaint. 

Far, in foiut warbUngs, through the tawny oopse." 

Or, describing the redbreast 

“Half-afnid, he first 

Against the wbdow beats ; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth : then, hopping o'er the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks and starts, and wonders where he is : 

Till, more familiar nown, the tablo-ciunibs 
Attract his slender xeot.” 

Thomson was the son of a Scotch clergyman. He was educatiul 
at Edinburgh University, but, bis father dying, preterred to carve 
out his own fortune, and sailed from Leith for London in the year 
ill which Pope published his “Odyssey” and his “Shakespeare.” 
He entered the metropolis almost ^nniless ; but Scotchmen have 
a habit of standing suoulder to shoulder ; and one David Mallet 
(or Malloch), himself a small poet, obtained for his young country- * 
man the post of tutor to Lord Bimiing’s son, while two other Scots 
introduced him to Pope, Gay (the author of the “Fables” and the 
“Beggars’ Opera"), and Arbuthnok Thus he made his way into 
literary circles, and in March 1726 published “ Winter,” tfih first 
book of his “ Seasons.” It proved a great success, and was quickly 
followed by “Summer" (1727), ’Spring” (1728), and “Autumn” 
(1730), each winning a wide, aud, ds all know, a permanent popu- 
larity. Next came the tragMy of ‘^ophonisba r after which the 
poet travelled through France, Switzerland, and Italy os tutor to 
Sir Charles Talbot’s son. The result ofibis foreign tour was the 
poem of “ Liberty.” Eventually a pension and a siiieinrc pLiced 
him in a position of peennia^ independence^ enabling him to re- 
tire to Richmond, where, amid those charming landscapes which 
art and poetry have combined to celebrate. he yielded not unwill- 
ingly to his constitutional lethargy. In May 1748 he published 
the “Castle of Indolence,” a psendqlSpenBerian allegoiy, which he, 
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had some yean before deaigned in easy ridicule of hia own failing, 
and three montha latlor died For my own part, I think hia genius 
\ ia seen at ita beat and ri^t in the " Castle of Indolence but the 
" Seasons ” must dways oe prised for the impulse they gave to the 
study of Nature. 

A dainty iLterest in Nature— that sort of interest which a cnlti- 
vated man may feel who contemplates it from his atudv windows 
—is seen in the “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” by 
Thomas Cray (1716-65), who brings us |ace to face with the 
ploughman as he homeward drags his weaiy feet, the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet, the village Hampden, and tlie aolitary, who, 
far from the home of men,— 

“Along the cool lequeitcrod vnla of life 
Hai kept t)ie noiMleu tenoi of hu way.” 

Gray was also the author of some fine odes (as “ The Bard ” and 
the “ Progress of Poesy ”), and of the “ Long Story, ”a poem remai k- 
I able for its ouiet but quaint humour. Of all our poets he is the 
least original He borrowed nearly every line, every imag& but 
with so much taste and made so skilful a use of his material that 
his work ranks among our best. The classical polish of hia diction 
and his happy choice of epithet will not fail to give delight to the 
student ; and as a master of cadence and modulation and metrical 
power he claims a place along with Tennyson and Shelley. 

, Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74) rests his renown rather upon his 
one immortal novel, the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and his one charm- 
• ing comedy, “ She Stoops to Conquer,” than upon his descnptive 
poems ; yet of the author of “ Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of 
the plain,” and the “Traveller,” we feel that Johnson was justified 
in saying, “ nullum quod tetigit non ornavit." Whatever he did he 
did well j and the student should consider his poetical work with 
*''care. Mr. Stopford Brooke has well said tbat in the “ Traveller” 
“a new element is added to the poetry of man— interest in other 
peoples than the English people ; the horizon of mankind has 
widened, and this enlargement of our poetic interest in man 
beyoim the bounds of England, which began in Goldsmith, rapidly 
developed in Cowper, and in the next ago grew so intense in 
Wordsworth, that in order to s^rve a CTeat idea, necessary, as he 
thought, for the progress of tlCe racoi ne wished, in lines which 
|, thrill with excitement that Che fleets and armies of England 
' might be beaten by the foreigner.” Goldsmith was one of the 
‘ conspicuous figures that gathered arouud Samuel Johnson, whose 
imitations cof Juvenal, the “Vanity of Human Wishes,” and 
“London,” are still remembered bS' right of some striking pas- 
Bagei« In the year that witnessed the publication of his moral 
tale of “Basselas,” ji^d William Collins (1720-59), who in the 
polish of his verse equals Gray, and in.true pMtic inspiration rises 
Goniideiably above him. Hir*' Ode on the Fassions* is as full of 
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fire and vigour os Dryden's “ Alexander's Feast,” while the " Ode to 
Evening ” written m a claasic metre, shines with exquisitely soft pic- 
tures. Collins died insane at the age of thirty-nine, cheered in his 
hour of mental gloom, as throughout his soi^towful life, by his faith 
in the Divine love. A Chichester clerg]rman has left on record a 
touching incident Walking in mv vicaral garden*one Sunday 
evening during Collins’ last illness, 1 heard a female fthe servant, 1 
suppose) reading the Bible in his Camber. Mr. Collins hod been 
accustonied to rave niqch and make great meanings, but while she 
was reading, or rather attempting to read, he was not only silent, 
but attentive likewise, correcting her mistakes, which, indeed, 
were very frequent, through the whole twenty-seventh chapter ot 
Genesis.” ^ • 

The age of Collins and Gray and Goldsmith was an agje of minor 
poets, with whom the student will have little leisure or inclination 
to concern himself. There was William Shenstone (1714-63)1 
whose Schoolmistress” belongs to our humorous poetry; John 
Dyer (1700-58), who published his “Grongar Hill” in 172^ the 
year that saw the puolication of Thomson’s “Winter,” and his 
“Fleece” in 1757, and showed in both a keen appreciation of 
the charms of nature and rural life ; the burly satirist, Charles 
Churchill (1731-64), whose strong, dear versification and incisive 
sketches of character lend interest even now to his “Bosciad,” 
his “ Ghost,” and his “ Prophecy of Famine ; ” Mark Akenside 
(1721-70), whose classically cold “Pleasures of Imagination” 
still finds retiders ; Edward Toung (1681-17G5), the sententious 
poet of the “Night Thoughts Bobert Blair (1700-46), a Scotch 
writer, whose poem of “The Grave” is not less gloomy than its 
subject ; and Thomas Chatterton (1752-70), whose promise of 
))oetical genius places him amoug Sbefiev’s “ inheritors of unful- 
filled renown,” and whose tragic life and death form one of the 
saddest chapters in the history of literature. 

Yet has that history few sadder chapters than that which 
records the long agony of the life of William Cowper (1731- 
1800}. Oh ! what a heavy burden was hia to bear, and how aub- 
miBsivdy, on the whole, were his shouj^lerB bowed to bear iP* Of 
him it mav be said that, while yet living, he was doomed again and 
again to drag his wounded feet and trembling soul through the 
dark cold valley of the shadow. sThe phase of insanity which 
proved his oft-repeated affliction wRt« singularly awful. Suddenly, 
while he was in the vimur of his capacity, with a heart open to all 
the ^ial influences 01 Nature, with his fusibilities alive to every 
touch of friendship or affection, the calamity would fall 'tpon him ; 
and thenceforwora, until Ike curtain was raised again by a Divine 

^ OoUins, on tbe death of Thomson, wrote an ode upon hie graTo at lUoh- 
moUd, Wordaworib, in turn, baa oommemontod^UiuB, and prayed 
“ That never chiM of song 

May know that poet's b*Jitows morok” • 
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baud, he lived os one who had no fellowship witli his brethren, no 
rart in the world, no sweet sympathies and affections in his life. 
The voice of friendehip could not pierce the deep gloom in which 
he sat involved. Noisong of birds could excite in him a passing 
mood of cheerfulness ; day and night went by unnoticed, uncared 
for ; the m6ming brought to him no interests, no duties, no as- 
pirations, no hopes : and the evening no blessed balm of repose. 
To heart and mind all alike was blank. If thought could liavebeen 
utterly suspended, happy would it have beftn for the sufferer, inas- 
much as reason had ceased to control the Operations of the ima- 

S nation ; and in his dreary solitude— for mone he was, though 
ving friends surrounded him — alone, for it was the worst bit- 
terness of his affliction that the kindliest companionship could 
not reheve it— he heighijpned the intensity of his misery by the 
images of desolation which he conjured up. That he was aban- 
doned of Gk)d; that he was a castaway beyond the reach of 
mercy ; that heaven was denied to him, and that hell waited to 
receive him— such was his agonising belief. He who at other 
times derived so keen an enjoyment from the "sights and sounds 
of Nature,” who discovered so many sources of mental and moral 
recreation in the pastoral landscapes around his Buckinghamshire 
home ; who watched with so lively a concern the movements of the 
" timorous hare” or the " unwonted villager” going forth with her 
little ones, "a sportive train,” to pick kingcups in the yellow 
mead, or prink their hair with daisies, or gather a salad, cheap but 
wholesome, from the brook ; whose quick observation noted the 
' woodman’s daily walk, and " the feathered tribes domestic” troop- 
ing at the housewife’s call, and the twanging horn of the postman, 

' "herald of a noisy world;” no lonnr had eye or ear for men 
or their avocations, for life or its daily round, for rural scenes or 
rural pleasures, but shrank from all intercourse with his kind, and 
remained apart "in continual silence and reserve." 

The attacks of melancholy madness which overgloomed the 
poet’s life have been ascribed to religion by shallow critics, but, in 
truth Jiis first illness preceded his relimous fervouiv— preceded 
Ms acquaintance with Jolyi Newton and his Calvinistic system. 
The student will remember that Gowner in his earliest years 
suffered from excessive nervousness. His morbid self-conscious- 
ness drove him to the very bnink of suicide when he learned that 
certain public duties were attached to his appointment as Clerk 
of the Journals to the House of Lords. Instead of saying that 
, religion made Cowper nijtd, 1 am inclined to contend that he owed 
' to it his long intervals of sanity. And though the influence of 
the Rev. John Newton was not wholly beneficial, yet without it 
our £^^h literature would have wanted one true poet. Had it 
not been for the fervpur of Cov^er’s faith, the sincerity of his hope, 
could I 1 & on I'cooveriM from his first ternble lapse, have been able 
to iac$ life at all 7 With so |Urk a shadow impending over him, 
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could he have had streu^ to discuss its ccmstant anticipation, 
and resort to assiduous intellectual exercise i The student will 
not fail to observe that, Calvinist though he was, Cowper is essen- 
tiiilly genial and cheerful, just as he is alwnj« pure. To be sure 
lie denounces the vices ot the age ; inveighs against the hypocrite, 
the oppressor, the voluptuary ; sketches with bitter f calism the 
sycophantic parson and the travelled fop j satirises the follies of 
iashionable conversation and the pretences of fashionable society ; 
but he is never misanthropical or cynical Mr. Leslie Stephen 
accepts as the burden 6f his teaching: “Leave the woild the 
student, perhaps, will more correctly understand it as meaning : 
“ Use the world moderately.” 1 do not see any signs in his poetry 
that Conroer hated or despised the world ; on the contrary, what 
was goodf, true, and wholesome in it hQ frankly recognised and 
heartily enjoyed. It is not free from a mild asceticism, it is true ; 
he does not wholly shake off, even during a winter morning's walk, 
that suspicion of the idle tendency of social amusements which 
belonged to his religious school ; but for simple pleasures, and the 
sweet serene domesticities, and the charms of intellectual converse 
and fitting companionship, he has an honest liking. His religion 
is not that of the self-torturing sophist ; nor that of the anchorite, 
who flees from temptation because he locks the strength to wrestle 
with it and conquer it. I think the student will regard it as, on 
the whole, a manly and a reasonable and even a moderately cheer- 
fill religion. Assuredly it eschews “the dice-box .'iiid the uilliard 
Mom.” It docs not love “the smart and snappish dialogue that 
flippant wits call comedy.” But, tranquilly pleased, it shares in 

“ All the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of andisturbed retirement, and the noon 
Of long nnintermpted evening, views,” 

It looks on complacently while 

“ The needle plies its busy task, 

The pattern grows, the well depicted flower;” 

and is sensible of a glow of contentment when round the wditer 
fireside assembles the well-ordered household, and, as Catullus 
say& laughs everv dimple on the cheek of home. 

The student should note the sobriety, the healthfulness, the 
temperate wisdom of Cowper’s poetry) We find in it the ardour of 
the patriot, the ^vity of the moralist, the seal of the Christian, 
the nland sagacity of the thoughtful observer ; all these we find, 
and these, because the depressing influences of a strange and awful 
disease could not break down tm strength derived from a profound 
conviction of the righteousness of God. 

Cow^T was the poet of law and order, of the social decencies, 
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bf exMcted, in her quiet moods, the Nature of this trim and well- 
kept JBnglaiid of diirs. It is not of her grander manifestations he 
Biims ; not of her mountains and their terrors, not of her oceans 


of having been affected by the elder poet He has none of the 
turgidity and rant of Thomson, but he has none of In's occasional 
fire and splendour. He does not sink so Ibw, but he does not rise 


ness that he attains hia loftiest nights. The wave of the great 
revolutionary movement penetrated even to the retirement of 
Olney and lifted him upon its crest ; and his strain is strongest 
and most impressive when he denounces the Bastille, asserts the 
brotherhood of man, and proclaims that he alone is the freeman 
whom the truth makes free. 

The ‘‘Task” is Cowper’s best work; but he is seen to much 
advantage in his poems of the “ Progress of Error,” “ Table Talk,” 
“Conversations” and “lletiremeut,” all written in the teii-i^llable 
couplets made mshionable by Pope. His playful humour finds its 
fullest expression in the ballad of “John Gilpin;” liis simple 
pathos in the beautiful “Lines on his Mother^s Picture” and the 
sad stanzas of the “Castaway.” There are numerous editions of 
liis poetical works (including his translation of Homer) ; bift for 
the student’s ^rpose Mr. Barham’s or Mr. Charles Cowdeii 
Clarke’s will suffice. His letters are charming ; they will be found 
in Hayley’s “Life and Posthumous Writings” and Grimshawe's 
“ Worxs and Correspondence.” For criticism I would recommend 
the student to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library,” and Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s “ Theology of the English Poets.” 

. Our attention is next attracted to Uio great name of Robert 
Buriu (1756-96), who published bis first volume of poems in 
17861 The story of his }jie is not a pleasant one : it speaks so 
much of sin and sorrow and ends so sadly ; yet the moral of it is 
one that young men ipay take'to heart— “As ye sow, so shall ye 
reim.” It has been written Lockhart, and Chambers, and W. 
S. Douglas, and the poems, w^ich have lent it an enduring interest, 
have been edited by Alexander Smith, Dr. Hateley Waddell, and 
many others. A very opqn-speaking criticism on both the poems and 
the jnan appeared recently from the pen of Principal l^irp, but 
^ stadent must also consult thO well-known essay by Thomas 
Qirlyle. When he comes to study Burns for himself, he will pro- 
bity be struck by flvB fact that the intensity of his passion n in 
ipyerse ratio to the range <4 his genius. Though he lived in the 
atormy timesof the French Involution, it had litUe direct influence 
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on his vtlTBe; when he was not satirising Scotch ministers, or cele- 
brating Scotch cottars, or describing Scotch customs, ho was 
singing in exquisite strains of the lover’s varying moods. A singer 
ho was before all things— a singer of songs, df words that fitted 
themselves naturally, so to speak, to music, and w^re at once 
caught up by the neople in their strong manly beautj^ and un- 
nffccted pathos. 1 nave used the adjective “manly it exactly 
describes the chief characteristic of Burns as a poet. He is manly in 
his love and his hatred, his sense- of his individual dignity, in his 
contempt for conventionalities, in his love for the free mountain 
air and the bright sunshine, in his hearty humour and in his ready 
sympathy. It cannot be deni^ that he has written a good (kal 
of indifferent stuff ; he has Written also much that is coarse and 
lewd ; but if the feet are of clay the head is of gold, and his love- 
songs are unequalled in their force and power and truth. As 
mu^ may be said of some of his lyrics. “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
“ Highland Mary,” “ A Man’s a Man for a’ that," “ Mary Monson," 
“Duncan Gray," these will no more be forgotten than the “Ad- 
dress to the De’il.” or “Tam o’ Shanter,” or the stanzas to “The 
Daiw,” or “ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” 

“Independently of the essential gift of poetic feeling,” says 
Carlyle, “ a certain rugged sterling worth pervades whatever Burns 
has written ; a virtue as of green fields and mountain breezes 
dwells ill his poetry ; it is redolent of natural life and hardy 
natural men. There is a dedaive strength in him, and yet a sweet 
native gracefulness ; he is tender, he is vehement, yet without 
constraint or too visible effort; he melts the heart or inflames it 
with a power which seems habitual and familiar to him. We sec 
that in this man there was the gentleness, the humbling pity of a 
woman, with the deep earnestness, the force and passionate ardour 
of a hero. Tears lie in him and consuming fire, as lightning lurks 
in the drops of the summer cloud. He lias a resonance in his 
bosom for every note of human feeling ; the high and the low, the 
sad, the ludicrous, the joyful, are welcome in their turns to his 
' lightly moved and all-conceiving spirit.' " 9 

tjnhko Burns in genius and in cuaraqfcer, George Crabbo (17^54- 
1832), poet and clergyman, who, born only two years before him, 
lived to see the lieform Act carried, was, like him, a poet of the 
poor. Byron has described him, with more point than truth, as 
“ Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best." In Crabbe, however, 
there is no sternness ; there is unhesitating truth and dramatic 
power; and, consequently, as the scenes he describes are mostly 
tragic scenes of suffering or crime, there is much pain ; biA Crabbe 
is never deficient in sympathy.* He feels deeply when he speaks 
most plainly. If the possession of imagination, of fancy, and U a 
gift of lyrical music be essential to the poet,«Crnbbe cannot claim 
that honoured title ; and, in truth, hisi poems ara stories in verse, 
energetic in expression and correct in rhyme, but absolutely lack- 
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ing in melody, in gubtilfcy of modnlation. in delicacy of imageiy 
But he may ^m kinship with the poets because of ois loving and 
minute observation of l^ture. It has been well said of him that 
he paints the verv btades of grass on the common and the trail of 
the shellfish on tne sand. He carried this microscopic accurimy 
into his observation of mind, and crowds his poems with details, 
so that the effect of the whole picture is impaired. This habit pre- 
vented him from grasping a large and generous view of humanity, 
just os it prevented him from comprehending a wide sweep oi 
landscape. It is said that he once rode ^ sixty miles in twenty- 
four hours to catch a glimpse of the sea ; yet it is the shore, the 
taiig^d weeds, and sandy hummocks that figure in his pictures. 

Crabbe published the “ Candidateff in 1779, the “Village' in 
1783, the " iHewspaper ” jn 1785. Then, after a long intervm, came 
the “Parish Itegister,” perhaps his best work, in 1807, followed 
by the “ Borough” in 1810, ‘'Tales in Verse” in 1812, and “ Tales 
of the Hall ” in 1819. A good critical paper ^011 Crabbe will be 
found in Lord Jeffrey’s “Cuntiibutions to the Edinburgh Review.” 
Crabbe used the ten-syllable line of Pope and Dryden,but without 
the antiUietical brilliancy of the one or the roll and resounding 
march of the other. The principal ornament to which he resorts 
is alliteration, and this he uses profusely. As, for example \— 

** Then 'cron the bounding brook they moke their wnj 
O'er iU rough bridge, and there behold the bay ; 

The ooean emiling to the fervid ran, 

The wavei that yaintly /all and flovly nin, 

The ehipa at dietanoe, and the boati at hand. 

And now they walk upon the jeoside rand, 

Counting the number, and what kind they bo, 

5hlpe roftly linking in the ileepy ran.” 


We now arrive at the greatest of the Nature-poets, who was 
destined to give a new form and colour to our poetical literature, 
and to influence it as largely as, and perhaps more permanently 
than, Chaucer or Spenser or Milton had done. This was William 
Wojasworth. bom at Cockermouth on the 7th of April 1770, tlio 
vear in which Cowper (atrthe age of thirty-nine) was writing the 
“Olney Hymns” under the shadow of great mental depression, 
the year in which ChatbirtfiD»l|Q2^itted snicide, the year whicli 
gave us Goldsmith’s “^serted vmiigeT^and saw Samuel Johnson 
wiitinff political pamphletsf Walter l^tt was born a year later ; 
Coleridge in 177a and Southey in 1774 ; Francis Jeffrey, their 
critic^ in 1773. Akemide had died a year before ; Shenstono, 
seven yetfrs ; Allan Ramsav, the Scottish pastoral poet, rememberea 
^ kia " Gentle Shepherd,^ twelire years ; Collms, fourteen, and 
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data will enable the student to 
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lemsmber Wordsworth’s cAmwlogical place in our literary his- 
toiy. There are numerous editious of his poems ; a cheap and 
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portable one is W. M. Rossetti’s; but as Wordsworth demands 'of 
us an apprenticeship before he can be thoroughly understood and 
loved, the student may begin with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s selections 
in the Golden Treasury ” series. Much thoughtful criticism on 
Wordsworth will be found in It H. Hutton’s "Essays” and 
Stopford Brooke’s “Tlieulogv of the English Poets:” George 
Brimley's "Essays” Principal Sbairp’s “Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy,” and tne Rev. F. W. Robertson’s “ Lectures and Ad- 
dresses.” A careful pefusal and comparison of these authorities 
will fit the reader for the independent study of Wordsworth. 

His life was uneventful, yet it was eminently fitted to develop 
tha characteristics of his patient, introspective, and sympathetic 
^nius. He was not inseiiSible to the spirit of unrest and free 
inquiry that, while hp was still a youth, the French Revolution let 
loose 111 Europe ; his travel in Germany opened up to him some 
of the literary moods of German thought * his friendship with 
Coleridge infused a subtler element into his versification; his 
tour in Scotland widened his sympathies with Nature ; and his 
long residence among the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland 
nourished that loftier.strain of the imagination which came from his 
early acquaintance with the woods, and rivers, and hills. In Ids 
])oem of the “ Prelude "he has written a vivid and faithful history 
of his intellectual and moral growth, and has traced for ns the 
origin and gradual systematisation of that philosophy of Nature 
which his poetry expands. No man has ever written himelfta.0TQ 
completely or more faithfully upon his poems. Take as examples 
his " Lines upon Tintern Abbey,” his “ llpsolution and Independ- 
ence," his “ Ode to Duty,” his address to “Tlie Daisy,” his “^mall 
Celandine,” his “ Yarrow Revisited,” his lyric to “ The (Skylark.” 
Rut anywhere and at all times it is Wordsworth who speaks to us, 
in Ins strength as in his weakness, in his exaltation of sentiment , 
os 111 his nariowiiess of idea, in bis bursts of imagination os in his 
prosaic garrulity ; and hence it comes to pass that if few great 

J )oets have written so much that is of first-rate excellence, none 
lavo written so much that is worthjr only of forgetfulness)^ In 
his highest flights and aspirations, os m his ode on the “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality," he leaves even Milton behind him ; in his 
lowest descent he sinks lower th&q almost any reader cares to 
follow him. 

lie has told us himself w^t is the leading thought, the prevail- 
ing keynote, of his poetry f it is that an intimate relation exists 
between Man and Nature, That each exiM for the other in and 
through their Creator. To celebrate the uniou of Man aiid Nature 
is his great object— * 

“ I, long More the blieiful hoar uriTee, 

Would chant, in lonely peao& the spoiaal verse 
Of this great oonsummatiej^.*! 

To interpret the one to the other ; to reveal all that is highest 
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and best in each ; to consider man and the olgects aronnd him as 
actinff and reacting upon each other so as to produce an infinite 
complezity of pain agd ];dea8ure^that ia his special work, and it 
is the burden of his poetry. He is the high priest of Nature, 
whose orachs before his time had found no voice to convejr them 
to the world. He stands at her altar, draws away the veil that 
has concealed the Isis from our gaze, and unlocks the springs of 
the mighty harmonies that had hitherto been mute and dormant. 
He shows us her sublimity, her beauty, ber loftier significances ; 
■ every side of her he can reveal to us. except indeed the flinoti oi| d. 
with which he was never in svmpatny and of which, therefon^o 
h^ But an Immrfect knowledge. ' FOThis teaefai ng n fr o m NafflT e 
I ate teachifigs of the mind and the soul ; the heart is never touched ; 
he has no hold upon, scarcely any consciousness of, the passioiia 
In all his contemplation of Nature, in all his inquisition into her 
mysteries, the intellect reigns supreme. Wordsworth never loses 
I his self-command ; ho is always totiu in «& Among the white peaks 
of the mountains and in the midst of the fury of the storm, with 
the peal of heaven’s thunders around him and the clang and clash 
of the fiUling avalanche, he stands calm and possessed, musing 
upon the infinite world. Coleridge in such scenes hears Nature 
proclaiming the might and majesty of Qod ; Tennyson connects 
them with the sorrows and sufierings of humanity \ Wordsworth, 
viewing them with an extended intellectual perception, oonsiders 
them diefly in their spiritual relations. Or he uses them to 
aggrandise man 

“ Within the loiil a faculty tbidoi, 

That, with interpoutlons which would hido 
And darken, eo can deal that they become 
Oontingenelea of pomp, and lerve to exalt 
Her native brlsbtneu. Ac the ample moon, 

In the dee^ itulneic of a cummer even, 
lUcing behud a thick and lofty grove, 

Bumi like an nneoxuuming fire of liglit 
In the green treee ; and, kindling on all ciilca 
Their leafy Umbnge, tumc the dniky veil 
Into a luhetanoe g^oiioni U her own ; 

Yea, with her own ineoxporated, by power 
Gapooioiu and aodoe. lake power aoidee 
In man'i celeetiafipirit ; virtue thni 
Beti forth and magniflei henelf ; thui feedi 
A oalm. a beanuf^ and illent Are 
From tu enoaiAbnuioee of mortal life, 

From err*, dieappointment ; nay, from guilt, 

And eomettmee, eo rrienting jnitiee wiUi, 

Elrom palpable opprecAoni of deapeir." 

. Mb. Hutton speaks of Wordsworth as the moat aolitaiy of poets. 

I Ofhim tnay besaidfU he himself has said of Milton, and with more 
” Ms .iwil ,»■* JikftTutfarjrod dwritjwart.” When he 
^lilMliea hnniaiiity, it is in the mood oTdfiS nnai^ted by its pasdons^ 
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Lopes, or fears. “Of all English poems, hia works are the most 
com])letely outside the sphere of Shakespeare’s universal genius. 
In solitude only could they Lavo originated, and in solitude only 
ran they be perfectly eiij<iyed. It is impdbsiblo not to feel the 
luiieliiiess of a mind which never surrenders itself t]} the natural 
and obvious currents of thought or feeling in the theme taken, but 
changes their direction by cool side-winds from liis own spiritual 
nature. Natural rays of feeling ue refracted tlie moment tlicy 
enter Wordsworth’s imagination. [It is nut the theme acting on 
the man that you se&"but the man a^ng on the theme.” ' Hence 
there is a certain coldness in his poetry, a want of human aidour 
and conscious energy and persistent tendenicss. When he sings of 
the “Highland Qirl,” she fc to him "but as a wave of the wild 
sea;’’ the story of Laodamia draws from him simply a moral 
lesson. He warms into something like sympathy only when he 
contemplates a nation’s struggle for freedom. He is always so 
busy searching into the intellectual relations of things that he cau 
give no heed to the hopes or fears they awaken, or the associations 
of suffering and sorrow that may consecrate them. And though the 
love of man shares hia poetry with the love of Nature, it is tlio 
love of an abstract humanity, of a lohy ideal at some time or 
other to be realised, rather than a love of men as they were and 
are— that love whicn rises into a supreme and divine charity. 

Wordsworth’s poetical life divides into three periods, the first 
of which was marked by the publication of the "Lyrical Ballads” 
in 179&-1800, these ballads having been written in accordance with 
a theory of poetry which he afterwards quietly abandoned. The 
second saw the com^ition of the " Prelude,” and ended with the 
pubbcation of the “Excursion ” in 1814. The third is that of the 
“ Sonnets,”, the “ White Doe of Bylstone," " Yarrow Revisited,” 
and the “Ecclesiastical Sketches ” The moral of his life is thu^ 
set forth by Principal Shaiip ;-^From first to last it was one 
iioble^purpose, faitofully kept, thoroughly fulfilled. The vtpiEld 
has ral^y seen so strong and capacious a soul devote itself to One, 
and that a lofty en d, with euon aingleneBS and concentrate of 
aim. 1 No doubt there was a great original mind to begin wit 1 i,oiie 
that saw more tilings and deepev than anv other poet of his time. 
But what would this have achieffd hod it not Wn backed by 
that moral strength, that irQnDMLfl£_ES8dve f It was this that 
enabled him to turn aside from profesuons that be was little 
suited for, and with something less than a hundred a year face 
the future. In time, doubtless, other helps Were added, and long 
before the end ne had obtained a competence. But tins is only 
another instance of the mozinl; * Providence helps those who help 
themselvea’ Again, the same moral fortitude appean im^ie 
firmness with which he kept his piAposeiead the industry with 
which he vrroimht it out Undiscoilnqsed neglect, undeterred 
by obloquy and ridicule^ in the face of obstades that would have> 
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daanted almost any oJJier man, he held on his way nnmoTed, and 
wrought eat the gift that was in him till the work was complete. 
Few poets have ever so fullv expressed the thing that was given 
them to utter ; and thd result has been that he has bequeathed to 
the world a {>ody of high thought and noble feeling which will 
continue to make all who apprehend it think more deeply and feel 
more wisely to the end of time.’* ^ 

1 Of Samuel Tavlor Coleridge (lyya-iSu) it is to be regretted 
that his best work hardly contains the full fruition of his genius. 
He who wrote the “Ancient Mariner" amf “Christabel” might 
have done so much ; unhappily, through faults or misfortunes of 
temper^ent and character, he has done so little. One small 
volume contains all Ooleridge^s poetry ;smo8t of it, no doubt, pure 

S lid, but alas 1 so sihall ia quantity I His best verse is of tho 
ghest kind, yet it leaves on the student an impression that the 
subtle, delicate, and riclily-cmloured imagination which gave birth 
' to it could have produced something even better. Coleridge 
founded no school, he has had no imitators ; he himself imitatra 
no one, and no traces of the influence of any of his predecessors 
can, I thinkf be found in his poetical writings. Whether he sings 
of “Qenevieve” or pours forth the lofty organ music of the 
“ Hymn to Mont Blanc,” or weaves the exquisite lyric measures 
\ of “Youth and Age,*' or rises on lofty wing in the “ Ode to the 
Departing Year,” he is wholly himself, entirely independent of 
the thought of others. Who will not regret that opium and 
disease enfeebled so fine a genius, depriving our literature of what 
would assuredly have been things rare and precious! “To* 
morrow,” he says in one place, “ I will sing the rest of this song, 
but the to-morrow has yet to come.” Unfortunately it never 
came. Both as poet and man, Coleridge is best seen in hiy “ Ancient 
Mariner,” and it has been acutely remarked that the creation in 
some sort resembles the creator. Like the Mariner, he had suffered 
deeply ; had been 

“ Alone on a wide, wide lea. 

Bo lone it wei, that God Himielf 
Bonce Nsmid there to be.” 

And like him, after wandering through strange regions of thought 
apAfamv, he came home at last, andi found rest and consolation 
in his faith in God, his love qf his fellow-man, his reverence for 
God’shandiwork:- 

“0 iweeilr then the meniige fo^ 
"niiweetorfertoine 
To together tow Urk 

With a goodly eompeny I 
To togtf her to tho kirk 

AnffiaitogeMerpny, 

While 0 ^ to hie giiel Ikibor bends, 

<Mdneu sndbebee end loving ftiendi, 
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And youths and mydeni gay. * 

He pnyeth best who lovm best 
All thinn both groat and amaU, 

For the dear God who lo^eth fli, 

He mode and loTeth all.” 

In studying the poetry of Coleridge, we must remark liia won- 
derful Oommand over the mysterious and supernatnral, his skill in 
composing the richest and most fantastic metrical harmonies, his 

E ower of presenting a^'picture in a few vivid touches. We may 
e helped in our study ny a comparison of Swinburne's Essays 
and Studies,” Principal Sbairp's Studies in Poetry and Philo- 
sophy,” and Stopford Brooke's “ Theology of the English Poets.” 
Ot his poems, and of his fine translation (or rather paraphrase) of 
Schiller's Wallenstein dramas there are*iiumerous editions. His 
life has been partly written by his friend Mr. Gillman^ under whose 
roof at Highgatc he lived from 1815 until his death in 1S34. 

From their living in the Lake district for some years and main- 
tiiniiig the ties of friendly intercourse, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey obtained the name of the “ Lake Poets,” but they 
were wholly unlike iu genius as in character. In orimnal power 
Ilobert Southey (1774.--1843) was greatly inferior to his friends 
while he surpi^ed them in learning and the "literary faculty.” 
He was poet, nistorian, essayist, critic, antiquary ; in each capacity 
he did well, but not so well as to prevent others from amroaching 
and outstripping him. His poetry displays fertility of languiq^ 
and readiness ot invention, his versification is full and fluent^ his 
images are well chosen, yet somehow or other it lacks the vtvida 
VIS, and very little of it has made any mark on the mind of the 
nation. Hia mics— some half dozen in number— (“ Joan of Arc,” 
1796; “ Thalaba,” 1801 ; “Modoc," 1805; “ The Curse of Kebama,” 
1810; “Roderick, the Last of the Goths,” 1814)— sye ahnoat 
entirely forgotten, though both “Thalaba” and "The Curse of 
Kehama” contain many striking passages of description and 
fertile fancy. “Oliver Newman,” “All for Love,J“A 
Tale of Paraguay/' have they any readers ? It must be said, k>w- 
ever, that some ox his minor poems are fery mn^ful, and that the 
neglect which has Men upon his more ambitious produetionB is 
by no means deserved. It is the Tack of a real human intgsgft^ 
of a genuine passionate throb, that renders them caviar^o the 
multitude, but the student will at least^miie their pomp of langu- 
age and their succession of gorgeous pictures. Souths u the sub- 
ject of an admirable sketch by Frofssor Do%den in “English Men 
of Letters." • 

The war-songs and lyrics of Tlomas Campbell (1777-1844) hayn 
the true artist touch, and ore among th^hings that Englishmen will 
not willingly let die. They live in the leart of fhe people, while his 
“ Pleasates of Hope ” (1709) and “ Qertnide of Wyoming ” slumber 
on the library sh^ eiae Sy side with the “ Pleasures of Memory ” 
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' and the "Italy” of'Samnel Rogers (1765-1815), a man of fine 
taste and nnerous literary syinpatliies, whose fame as a poet 
never rested on any sf^ble. foundation. There was more of true 
poetic fancy in Thomas Moore (1779-1852), and some passages of 
his "Lalla Bookh,” in spite of the artificial glitter, have a genuine 
grace and a nicturesqueness of their own. He is the firefly of poetry, 
always sparkling, always fluttering, quick of movement, and with 
more light than glow. Hazhtt speaks of his muse as " another 
Ariel, os light, os tricksy, as indefatigable^ as humane a spirit,” 
but he has not the magic charm and mystery of an Ariel. His 
besetting weakness is his love of imagery ; the temptation to use 
aconcrit or a metaphor he is never able to resist, not even in wh.at 
he intends for his most impassioned '^ood. There is no depth, 
no thought, no power, no leal feeling in his poetry ; it is all spangle 
and tinsel on a robe of many colours. His music sinks beneath 
the burden of graco-notes, trills, and appogiatunis that he hiys upon 
it. No one will deny the sweetness of the “ Irish Melodics," but 
they are entirely deficient in passion. Moore’s wit was sharp and 
polished, and his satirical and burlesque poetry niny still be retid 
with admiration, though it has necessarily lost its personal interest. 

The poet whose influence was greatest upon his generation, be- 
cause he the most faithfully reproduced its sense of iiitellectuid 
unrest and impatience of ola traditions, was George Gordon, Lord 
Byron (i788-i824).^he chief elements of his poetry are p.asBiuu 
and, st rength, but bring these out, to develop them fully, he 

reqnilVd m DO moved by a potent external impulsi^ Tlie con- 
tempt poured upon his juvenile "Hours of Idleuesr’ provoked 
him into writing " English Bards and Bcotch Reviewers.” His 
Eastern experiences led to the production of his Oriental tales 
("The Giaonr” and the “Bride of Abydos,” 1813, “ The Coebut ” and 
-"LaE 3 ,'’i 8 i 4 );hi 8 travels in Switzerland suggested "Maiitred," 1817; 
his acquaintance with Shelley was the motive cause of the foiirtli 
canto of "Childe Harold,” 1818 ; Southey’s "Vision of Judgment” 
begat his own powerful and almost ferocious satire Doil T.' . ” 
wasAhe result of his war with English society.^ Byron wrote 
always like a strong maii,«but his want of the dramatic faculty 
and his ligutwyaMMi^^ pr^eiited him from attaining to the 
^nlTof '^gusuroets. sHe does not stand upon me same 
'pi^forik as Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Ten nyson . The 
sweep and rush of his versa <the vividness of his descriptions, and 
the intense force with which he realises the sterner emotions, will 
always n)ake him popukir with the young ; but as years bring the 
' habit of meditation, the reader g^ws more sensible of the Latal 
defects of his work and the falsehood, of ]ujL vieYUUofUife. Not- 
' 'imhatanding the low tone of mlmy ^isuges and the ribaldry of 
others, "Don Juan^is^ I tCin^ the greatest effort of his genius. 
There are some fine pictnros in the third and fourth cantos of 
"Childe Harold while " Manfred,” "Cain,” and "Sardanapalns ” 
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bear witness to his eneri;y and ▼ersatilily.. The poet's life^ has 
been written by Moore, Sir Egerton Bridges, and Karl EIzo: 
and criticisms on his poetical notks will be found in Lord 
Jedrey’s “Essays,” Charles Kingsley’s * Miscellanies” Salute 
Beuve's “Causenes du Lundi,” Sir >1161117 Taylors preface to 
Ins collected poems, and Mr. A. C Swinburne’s preface to “Selec- 
tions from the Poems of Lord Byron.” 

Of an altogether purer and less earthly strain was the genius of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822), which seemed to revel in light 
and colour and ideal beauty ; like his own “Skylark,” floating in 
the golden lightning of the sunken sun— 

“ Like on embodied joy whoio rteo ii jnit boguD." 

m 

Ills poems are woven of ethereal texture, and shot through and 
through with prisiuatic tints. 1%cy do not belong to the earth, 
nor, with the exception of “The Ceuci,” to man ; they aro abstrac- 
tions, idcslisations clothed in radLant words, set to exquisite niusid. 
With an infinite pomp of language and sweetness of strain lie goes 
on his way rejoicing ; a “ delicate yet powerful spirit,” whose proper 
home is among tlie seas and skies and mountains, but from whose 
liarii the most exiiuisite lyno melodies float down to us through 
iiiiaair. Like Spenser, he is a poet’s poet ; he is too subtle, stands 
too far apart from human interest, to win the heart of the crowd ; 
even the rare, sweet harmony of his verse can bo appreciated only 
by a cultivated ear. “ The poetic ecstasy," says Mr. 1 tusBotti, “ took 
him constantly upwards, and the higher he gut the more thorouglily 
(lid his thoughts and words become one exquisite and intense unit. 
With elevation of meaning, and splendour and beauty of percep- 
tion, he combined the most searching, the inost inimitable loveli- 
ness of verse-music ; and he stands at this day, and perhaps will 
always remain, the poet who, by instinct of verbaP sncdtRAi &n^ 
charm of sound, comes nearest to expressing the half-inexpressible 
■ Bifliecret things of beauty, the intolerable light of the arcana.” 

Of late years quite a BheUeyan literature has sprung up, fevi liv- 
ing round the two central points of b^pgraphy and criticism? For 
the poet's life, the student will find it sufficient to consult the 
monograph of Mr. J. Addingtofl^Symonds, or Hogg, Trelawnv, 
and T. C. Peacock. A good memoir is prefixed t^Jffc^sVr 
M. Rossetti’s edition of the poema Fur assistance in his task 
of cnticism, he may turn to Mr. iu H. Hutton’s “Essays” and 
Professor Miassoii’s “ Wordsworth, Siiellsy, and Keats." Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne, in his “ Esstws and StndRes,” breaks out into eloquent 
dithyrambs of praise. For tllb stu(ient whose time is bmitod, the 
following poems will give the best and clearest idea of Shelky’s 
individuality as a poet “ Proroetieus Unbound” (his m.'LSter- 
pieceX “ Alastor,” “The Ceiici,” “Admais,” “The Sensiiivc Plant,” 
“Lines written among the Euganean Hills,” “ Ode to the Skylark,’! 
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**To a Lady with a Quitar ” and the '‘Songs,” each one of which is 
a nwl beyond price, and round and lustrous as a nearl. 

Tiiepoemsof,JghiiKeats{i795-i82i) will, in field and grove as in 
the study^ be the loved companions of all who desire to “escape out 
of the strife of commonplaces into the haven of sohtude and imam- 
nation.” Thbro is enough poetzv in them to furnish out a dozen ordi- 
nary poets. Some of them are almost overwhelmed by the burden of 
gems and gold which a profuse imagination has accumulated. The 
rich, glancing lights illuminate the verse like lines of sunset fioat- 
ipg over a blooming garden. The grand procession of rapturous 
song has all the irregular splendour in the “ Endymioii ’’ of the 
triumphal march of an Oriental king. So full was the young poet 
in heart and brain, so full of emotion and fine feeling and noble 
images, that he could not,,control the flow. His genius was like an 
impetuous river, rolling over golden sands, which it carries down 
with it ill its current, along with many-coloured foliage and frag- 
rant blossoms, and cwoes of the dainty songs of the water-spirits. 
Since Shakespeare, no poet has displayed such an extraordinary 
fiflliience of imagination. That such works should have been pro- 
duced by a young surgeon’s apprentice before he was twenty-five 

J rears old, is a phenoinerion in toe annals of poetry. Hiul he lived 
10 would have soared to loftier heights, for he was learning sclC- 
rcatraiiit and a wise use of his powers, and to hia sympathy with 
Nature would have been added a knowledge of life and man. 

His love of Nature was a passion. Stars, .and flowers, and seas 
mingled in all his dreams. While Wordsworth studied Nature 
with the calm of a philosopher and expounded its mysteries 
with the dignity of a high pnest, Keats embraced it with ail the 
ardour of a lover, and sang of its beauties in a mood of r.ipt en- 
joyment. Higher and brighter visions rose before him as ho 
swiftly went down towards his grave, and in his “Hyperion” ho 
^ pluiiMu iuo''«^iiig for a maiestic flight. He hod a glimpse of the 
ideal which shines through all Shelley's loftiest verse— an ideal of 
love and truth (as the components of perfect beauty), to be iv 
by mvi iu a happier, purer time, aud ue sang— 

% 

** Ai heaven anif'earth are fnirer, fairer far 
Than chaos and blavk darkiioss, though once chiefs ; 

And as we show beyond that heaven and earth 
In form aud shape compact and beautifnl, 

In will, in actionrfree, companionship, 

And thousand other signs of purer liio ; 

So on our l^eeli \ fresh perfection treads, 

A power more s'‘iODg in beauty, bom of us 
And fated to ezc^l ns, S(? we pau 
In gloiy that oli^diirkness." 

The “Hyperion ” which Byron characterised ns “actually 
inspired by the Titans and as sublime as JSschylus,” the student 
.'ffliim not overlook, and the odes “To the Nightingale” and to 
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a “Greek Urn/' “Isabella," the “Eve If .St. Agnes," and the 
maivcUouB “Sonnets," in which the poet’s prevailing sin of over- 
sensiiousness makes no sign. “It cannot do denied," says Lord 
Houghton, “that they are read bv ev^ Curate student. It is 
natural that the young should find es^cial delight in productions 
which take so much of their inspiration from the exuberant vitality 
of the author and the world. But the eternal youth of antiqno 
beauty does not confine its influences to any portion of the life of 
man. And thus the admiration of the writings of Keats survives 
the beat impulses of early yearn, and these pages often reinnni 
open when the clamorous sublinutics of Byron and Shelley come 
to bo unwelcome intruders on the calm of matiirer age." 

Keats was born in London, October 29^ 1795, was educated at 
Enfield, anef^t the age of fifteen apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Edmonton. lie afterwards pursued his medical studies in Tjoiidoii; 
made the friendship of Leigh Hunt, llazlitt, Haydon, Severn ; 
published “Eiidyniion” m 1818; fell ill through poverty, excessive 
sensibility, and inherited weakness of constitution ; gave to the 
world “Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems" in 1830; and visited 
Italy to die there, Februai'y 27, 1821. He was buned in the Pro- 
testant cemetery at Rome, and Shelley, who was ofierwards in- 
terred in the same spot, consecrated to the memory of his genius 
and his premature death the beautiful elegy of the “ Adonais." 

When the name of Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) is mentioned, it 
IS generally as that of the great novelist and that of Thomas llood 
(1798-1845) suggests his renown as a humorist of infimtu fancy. 
Srott, however, as a poet is worthy of being held in remembrance. 
His narrative-poems are likely to live in virtue of tlioir pictip 
esqueness, vigour, and spirited versification. “ Marmion” and tho 
“Lost Minstrel," and the “Lady of the L^e” and “llukeby,” wdl 
not soon be forgotten, though Scott’s admirers ^uld not presume 
to rank them with the masterpieces of the great pBnBP** 9 inMfitn 
serious poetry, the pathos, always simple, is often profound, the 
i i i elW u IS rich and musicaJ, the fancy very charming and delicate. 

I should be inclined to test a student’s critical faculty bwlacing 
before him the “Flea of the Midaumpier Fames," and if lit failed 
to appreciate it, should pronounce him hopeless. The “ Dream of 
Eugene Aram’ is full of weirdf^wer, while the “Sung of tho 
Shirt" and the “ Bridge of Sighs^ fill the reader’s 
1 have no space to dwell on the grace and ease ancLri^taueons 
lyrical flow of Ijeigh Hunt (1784-1 IU9), or the admirable qualities 
IS a song-writer of Bryan Walter Prutos (1790-1874), or the classic 
point and condensation of Walter Ravage Landor (i7f 5-1864), or 
:he thoughtful gravity and kftn imight into character of Sir Henry 
Taylor (180O1 or the oold imagination and opnlent imagery of tho 
rathor of “ Festus," Philip James llailey ^ 

bwo great poets of the Victorian period-^nert Browning and 
Alfrra Tennyson, the fonner bom in i8iz, the lattor in 1809. . 
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lUberb Browning wa^edacated at the London University. At 
the age of twenty-four ho published his fiiat work, Paracelsus 
which found not many reaqers, but whose every reader was an ad- 
mirer. The history of a ^ul yearning after hidden knowledge 
and happiness and power, it lias some points of rGscmblance to 
Goothe’s “ P.'fiist ” and may have helped to suggest Mr. Bailees 
“Festus.” Tfis next production was the fanciful Italian dramatic 
poem of “ Pippa Passes,” which seems interpenetrated witli the 
glow of radiant skies and the bloom of purple vineyarda Pippa 
is a girl fn>m a silk-factory, who " passes ” the different draTnaUs 
personm at certain cntical moments in the course of her holiday, 
and, all unwittingly, exercises a determining inlluenco on the for- 
tune f)f each. Next came the fine tngedy of “Strafford,” “a 
piece of iiassionate action ^ith the tones of poetry followed by 
the strange, metaphysical, obscure, and, it must be owned, in some 
< places iiniritclligiblo, poem of “Sordello,” which is re])lcte with 
problems and paradoxes ; and the powerful drama of “ The Blot 
on the Scutcheon,” pniduced at Drury Lane Theatre in 1843. Bi 
1S46 Mr. Browning found a congenial helpmate in Elizabeth Bar- 
rett (i8o9-<3i), the moat original of poetesses, a wnter whof<e 
genius was touched to the finest issues, and whoso “ Aurora Leigh ” 
constitutes a noble plea for the intellectual elevation of woman, — 
and thenceforward resided 111 Italy until her deeply-lamented 
death. Besides the works already mentioned, which are in them- 
selves the title-deeds to a living fame, Mr. Browning has enriclicd 
our literature with several plays ; a gallery of portraits of “ Men 
and Women,” painted with the strength of Vefasipicz, the splen- 
flour of Giorgione, or the tender grace of Correggio : “ Luna,” 
“ Colombo’s Jiirthday,” and “ The llctnrn of the Druses,” “ Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Eve,” “A Soul’s Tragedy,” and “In a Bnl- 
cony.” In 1869 he produced “The Bing and the Book,'’ a prolix 
Cidt;v^iiliej^-v>av/mc>, 111 which the psychological analysis is wrought 
to an extreme ; “ Bivlaustion’s Adventure,” a classical reproduction, 
in 1871 ; “Bed Cotton Nightcap Cimntry,” in 1873 ; and in' •^7; 
his “ L^amatic Idylls,” the beat work of his later years. In every 
one of^these poems may be spen the evidence of a stronk*, master- 
ful, if somewhat rugg^ genius— a genius too prone to analysis, 
but with a keen insight into hi^anity, a warm sympathy with 
a remarkable subjwtive faculty. In every one of 
them may be seen an oco^iial obscurity of thought and a 
wearisome complexitiy of, JQSMWg. llie language is startlingly 
bold, often harsh, with /itroAge, wayward rhymes and abrupt, 
elliptical phrases; but also wth many glowing pictures, as dis- 
tinct and clear os if seen in ajbirroK “ Mr. Browning’s noetrvi” 
says critic, “is not to be dipped into or skimmed lightly witli 
swallow-flights of att|}r^tion. llts pearls must be dived fur. It 
must be read, studied, and d\Celt with for a whila” This, how- 
<^er, isBcaic^ a recommendation, The best poetry should be clear 
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on the surface, like a pure stream, thoun vith shining denkhc 
tliat can be fathonieil only bv the patien^ gaze. Did Chaucers oi 
Spciiser^s contemporaries taxe their po|Ctry|and dwell with it s 
while before they could understand it 1 j Or Vos it, or is this, the 
case with Shakespeare) Is not theyfril ineaiiing, thij ujiper, tlic 
Rurface-meaiiing, intelligible to all, though it may be granted tlial 
the inner meaning is not mastered except by careful study f Ihil 
1 agree with the critic that Mr. Browning’s poems, with all thtii 
faults and peculiarities, their defects of construction and involved 
ubycholo|pM sub^tiei) are thoroughly sanative, masciiline, and 
hrncing iii their influence. *‘It breathes into modern verse s 
breath of new life, and more vigorous health, with its aroma of s 
newly-turned and virgin soik" 

If the gTeatifflhs oi a poet may bo estinated by the extent of hir 
influence over bis contemporaries, we must give to Alfied Tenny- 
son one of tlie very highest idaces in English poetry. For half a 
rcntiiiy lie has been before the public, and his lame seems to have 
widened and deepened with ‘‘the procession of the years” New 
piiets have risen and sung new songs, hut they have been unable to 
shake the allegiance of the public. Tennyson is now, ns lie lias 
been for a considerable peintd, the most po]ui]nr ot poets, the 
most extensively read, the most largely imitated. He has founded 
a school of poetry, and indeed very few contemporary singers have 
oscnjied the attraction of his style and metliod. Tlis blank verse — 
a blank verse distinctively liia own— is echoed, with moiu or less 
success, by n host of iniiior miiiKtrels. The position he lias at- 
t.iiiied IS one fully deserved by hm genius, lie is nsemphntieally a 
tine poet as Chaucer, Spenser, or Milton. Wnen a flood of iratersi 
hursts in over the plains and valleys, we see a hill-top using here 
and there above the sinning wastc.H, coiispiciioiis laiidniarks, whieh 
draw our attention tow'ards them m the distand l as they r e fl eri 
the light of rising and setting suns. So, to the sClIilhil, lomlfng 
hack over the ages past, ceitain immortal names apjiear above the 
oblivion, like mouiitcuu-peaks, glowing in the grandeur 
of eternity. Chaucer, Spenser, Sliakesiicare, Milton, Di^den, 
Wordsworth— to these must we not ajd, and will not posterity 
add, the name of Alfred Tuimysoni 

K'lch of the poets 1 have meii^oncfl had bis special cliarnc- 
teristic ; that of Tciini{s oii is h}8^ mihhc icnse. lie is 
and a poef Because he m an artist Ke has used laiigipi(||c as tlic 
painter uses colours; has sedulous^/ studied their liarmonies, 
tlioir possibilities, their various ie.<>our||es of form and music. Ifis 
eye is as keen cind true, his feeling ihr beauty as subtle, as that 
of the artist. Ho can present figuirs ns statuesque as any that 
come from the sculptor's chisel; lantj^capes as vivid as any that 
evcrglnwed on the painter’s canvas ; uiclodies os sweet and bciisul 
ous and richly complex as any that Ime pniceeded from the miisi-^. 
Clan’s brain. The principles of ait he has studied carefully and ' 
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eUborateiy applied tl^im to poetry ; and, of course, it is his per^ 
fection as an artist thuuhas enabled bim in most cases to conceal 
his art ; BO that the^^ader, while enjoving the exquisite result^ is 
mnerally unconscioub of ^e way in which it has been brought about. 
Naturally it was most cjrident in his earlier poems, before his 
hand had sicqiiired its full cunning. Thus the tentativeness of the 
artist comes out in the “ Dream of Fair Women ” and in “ (Enone 
in the “Palace of Art” and in “ Ulysses” the artist is fully master 
of himself and his art, and the work is so perfect that no trace of 
the worker’s toil can be detected. Strange to sav, in some of his 
liitest compositions the artist is less successful, and admits us 
“ behind the scenes,” to see him graduating his tints and adjusting 
his prrspective. o 

At Somcrsby Parsonage, in Lincolnshire, .imoii^' the fen scenery 
which he has so often described, Alfred Tennyson was born in 
1809. He completed his education at Cambridge, where he won 
in 1829 the Chancellor’s gold medal for his poem of “ Timbuctoo,” 
.and formed an intimate friendship with Arthur Henry HalLain, 
the son of Hollam the historian. He had already published, in 
conjunction with his brother Charles, a small vofuino of poetry 
(240 pages duodecimo) under tlie title of “Poems by Two Brothers.” 
In 1830, at the age of twenty-one, he issued his “Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,” containing many pieces now familiar to every car, but, 
ns a whole, making no impression on the public. Some judicioim 
critics, however, as John Stuart Mill and Leigh Hunt, saw in 
them a rare promise of future excellence : and after an interval of 
twelve years, the publication of his “ Poems ” in two volumes, 
which included manv of the em'ly pieces revised and rewritten, 
convinced the world that a new and genuine poet had risen 
among them. The public fancy was caught at once by the rare 
melody and exqMSite lyric glow, the artistic completeness and fine 
xuiourmg, of “ Hall,” '^The Two yoice.s” 

“ CEnoue,” and the “ Morte d*Arthur,” the last a grand and weird 
picture, which Tennyson, to my thinking, has never excelled.. . 
poetical reputation was thenceforward ensured ; but it was ele- 
vated and extended by Qie appearance of “ In Memoriam,” in 
185a as a tribute to the memory of the friend of his young man- 
hood, Arthur Henry Hallam, ^ho had been cut off in 1832 in the 
of his days. On the death of Wordsworth in 1851, it was 
Bcknowlfed|ged by all that to him and him only could be granted 
“ the laurm greener from tn brows of him who uttered nothing 
base.” In 1852 he isaqpd fis “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,” and in 1853Y1 new edition of “The Princess: a 
ITodle^* which had appeared in Wline (so to speak) in 1847. 
/Maudfand other Poems ”lrere published in 1855, and in 1858 
y The Idyls of the Kjogi” folnded on the old Arthurian legends, to 
/which were added “^e Hdly Qrail” in 1869 ; the “ Last Tourna- 
ment” in 1871, and “Garetn and l^ette’* in 1872. “Enoch 
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Arden, and other Poema ” appeared in iSj^L .|kvi^75^r. Tenny 
son cssaved the drama in his '* Queen ks^p'^followeu^ that of 
“ Harold *' in 1876 ; but it cannot be sai^^ Hft either displays any- 

of large com- 

. « - « inn possessing 

the clearest insight into our modern life, one who discerns its 
rich poetical resources, who tells us what wo are and may be ; how 
we can live free, joyous, and harmonious lives ; what grand ele- 
ments of thought, feehng, and action lie around us ; what a field 
there is fur the various activities fermenting within u& We do 
not call him a Shakespeare, or even a Chaucer ; but what Sliuke- 
speare and Chaucer did fou the ages they lived in, Mr. Tennyson 
IS doing fur olTi*age after his measure. § lie is showing it to us as 
an age in winch an Englishman may live a man's life and bo 
neither a more man of biisiiiesa nor a mere man of ])leasuro, but 
may find in his affections, studies, business and relaxations, scope 
for ins spiritual facultiea . . . Since John l)ryden died no Kiighsh 
pnet has written verse so noble, so sonorous, of such sustained 
majesty and might ; no English poet lias brought pictures so clear 
and splendid before the eye by the power of single epithets and 
phrases.'' 

Mr. Tennyson's poems, both as the expression of a ripe and 
original geiiius and in leiatioii to their age, demand verv careful 
study ; and in undertaking this study the reader will be m no 
want of critical guides. 1 doubt, indeed, whether any poet has 
elicited a larger amount of criticism. It will be enough for my 
piirpo.se to recommend Mr. Brimley's essay and Mr. II. JI. Hutton's, 
Robert Buclianaii 111 “ ^faster Spirits,” Mr. Stednian 111 the '* Vic- 
torian 1 'oct.s,” Charles Kingsley in his “ Miscellanies, ” and M. 
Tame in his “ History of English liteiature.'' l^ippose the 
points to which the student's attention will be allBuuiU ‘TJJ'IHiu ’ 
multitude of counsellors are 

^-«a«¥tie sweet subtle music of bis verse, its variety of form, and 
Its originality. d 

p. The admirable appropriateness of Jiis epithets, the rightT'word 
appearing always in the right place, and a single arijectivo fre- 
quently conveving a whole picturii (as, for instance, ** the creamy 
vapour,” “ the league-lung roller,” ** the lIollowe^bellowin^<MnM^ 
y The wide scope of his goniu& winch is almost cqnpriy success- 
ful in the idyl and the lyric, and aftains no BmalI 4 ucccss in the 
epic and the dramatic. ] « 

S. His power of drawing character.^ 

e. His minute and living obmrva ion of Nature, though hereSr 
mav be noted that the Nature of Teni yson is always a well-ordorm 
and regulated Nature, not the Nature of moviitains and rucks aq|(l 
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paatareB,” green valleyB, and "tnck- 

r. His sympathy ue great Rocial and rcliginua questions of 
hia timei which he treats not less boldly than acarchingly, not less 
frankly than tenderly.^ • 

The sweet singers of this generation are legion, and as I am not 
writing a guide to English literature, but simnly suggesting a 
course of English reading, it is not necessary— ana I certainly have 
not the sitaco— to deal with them. It is noticeable that they all 
exhibit great iinish of language, and all driAv largely upon Nature. 
As a storyteller, William Morns has been unequalled since 
Chanctr. He tells his narratives with much the same simplicity 
and sweetness, though he has none bf Chaucer's humour, broad 
human sympathies, andninsight into the heart bi man. A. H. 
Clough IB the poet of intellectual speculation ; a type, not uncom- 
mon at the present day, of the mind that refuses to accept the old 
lielicfs, and yet mourns over its own want of faith. A wonderful 
rush and flow of lyrical muBic. somewhat injured in effect by the 
excessive use of allitcratnni, a fierce fervour of mRsion,and a bold 
luxuriance of imagery, mark out the poetry of A. C. Swinburne 
from that of his contciiinor.'iricB. He allows himself, however, a 
freedom of expression ana a latitude in his choice of themes winch 
c.m hardly bo acimitted to harmonise witli the highest poetry. Other 
fioets (both bviiig and dead) who have earned a well-deserved dis- 
tinction may be named alphabetically Tliom.iH Aird, Thomiis 
Ashe, William Allinghain, Thomas Lovel Bcildoes, W. C. Bennett, 
llobert Buchanan, Austin Dobson, Sydney Dobell, E. W. Gobrc, 
Jjord Houghton, .lean Ingclow, the llev. John Keblc, the Bev. 
Charles Kingsley, Frederick Locker, llobert Lord Lytton, George 
MacDonald, Charles Mackay, Geiald Massey, Lewis Morn.s, Co- 

ntjcY I’atmorp'Vamca Payn, W. M. Fraud, Adelaide Anne Proc- 
,l]iihtriaii&''Bossetti, W. B. Scott, Alexander Smith, Aichbishon 
Trench, and Aubrey de Vere. These belong to the '‘Victorian Ago; ’ 
their respective claims and positions we leave to their adnTiK'so'tJ 
settl^ Certain it is that'eacli, in the reign of Anne, would have 

1 “Mr. Tennyaon's po^oii 8t obaervation, though by no lui'inis rnpitl, aro 

ezorediiigly clnse and tenacious, i 

of the nnturahit in conjuuction i 

to have studied his . _ 

Farmers^N^ch as he has studied the habits of bees and animals Uo has 
a striking miUaioouio faculty oi which his poetic imagination weeks. No 
poet has so many and such aocinte references to the vegetable woild, and 
yet at the^ame time tefer^ces^o thoroughly poetic. ... In ]>niiiting, Mr. 


inacious, ni^ he has the strong appiuhcnsivc gT.isp 
Junction witn the harmonuiug f.icu1ty of the ^t. 
died his 'Grandmother' and liu two 'Northern 


Ke most perfectly fini^d of Mr. Tennyson's poems, “The Idylls of the 
fr'ing ” has a grander aun and larger scope than any, and paints the w.'isto 
^aeea of the heart and the strength of the naked soul with a atiougcr and 
' more nervous tenoh.'*— £. H, HuUon. 
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been acknowledged with fervour os worthyAtJI^M^aa^t^ 
together they discuss almost every quesbifl^iMm'wiM, poli- 
tic.i], psychological, and religious, which i/ tihilost hiuf-century has 
disturbed the thoughts or excited the fejliii((l of men. 

The foregoing mznn« omits one iiam^ which calls for separate 
recognition, tliat of Matthew Arnold (born 1823), whh, if not on 
tliti same level as Tennyson or Browning, towers above all other 
eontcinporaries. As an artist he is scarcely less perfect than 
Tennyson llis “ Emiiedocles on Etnaj” his “ Jleinc’s Grave," his 
“Oherniann" and “llSgby Chapel," his “Jiiistiini .and Zuhrab,' 
his “ Tiislram and Iseult," and his " Scholar Gipsy," are Wntiliil 
prodiirtions— beautiful, with a grave, sad, tranquil beauty pecii- 
Iiiiily tlieir o\mi. "There is not much, indeed, of heat or flame 
in the vestal or" jhnaHight that shines fnun this poet's hearth ; but 
It lines not burn down. } lis ])oelry is a pure temple, a white flower 
of niarble, niifretted without by grotesque intricacies, unvexi'd 
» itiiiu by fiiiiies of shaken censers or intoning of human choristers 
—large and dear .and coo], with many chapels in it and outer 
courts, full of quiet and music.” No poet has more successfully 
poured new wine into old bottles, the modern thought into the ulil 
das^c ftfiiu* 




CHAPTER HI. ‘ 

INQLISU HISTORY : A COURSE OF READDia 


S HAVE treated* our {loetic literature ctironologicalJy, 
because the poe^re always so larf^cly ailerted by the 
tendencies and pa||ioii8| the sympathies and intellectual 
movements, of tne age in which they live. This is not 
necessarily the case with the prose writers. I'he his- 
torian of past times, the inqui. into mental phenomena, the 
Boientific pioneer, is, to a great c''tent, independent of external 
influences. Apart from this consideration, 1 am met by the fact 
that, owing to the immense range o' our English literature, few 
,BtQdeDta can hope to master even more than a portion of it, and 
therefore it is desirable that, instead of attempting a chronological 
snrvev, they should turn to such branches as they find most plea- 
surable or profitable. I propose, therefore| to glance at our prose 
writers in groups, accoraiiig to the subjects which principally 
Qpeupied thw pens, and in each group to observe suen order as 
seem most conducive to the scholar’s progress. 

The first group or section shall be t*At of the Historical 


fli^^i^i/v«uer“the most tangible results in 
resaatch employed. English literature is specii 


poup or section shall be t’At of the Historical 
r,,p/[pill our studies, history seems the most iiiiport- 


II proportion t 
iaily afiluent i 


depa^ent, and the difficulty one has in dealing with it is thew...- 
veroiatemftamzs de ritkesitt. The question arises, How shall we 
deal nfith it f To follow the'plan I nave adopted with the poets, 
and to enumerate our annalisU imd historians in the order of their 
lives, would hardly facilitat^aRtudent's labours. At all events, 
*LOt assist him in the study of kUtory. It is obvious. I 
think, thak ^ only really practical method is to study histoiy by 


think, Uun m only really practical method is to study histoiy by 

S epoohxt workB!;^ »«>9n each ipoch as a whole, and acquiring a 
tnoroiigh hnowleoj^ of cne ^fore we pass on to another. The 
of wnr native land is far anc^away the most interesting to 
Boglishmen. We cannot adequately fulfil our duties os, 
1 eitiiens, or appreciate our responsibilities, or value our 
ptprilegeg, unless we hc^ a fairly extensive knowledge of it. And 
as’ihat mstory has bMn a history of constant arowtht of steady 
icffivdQpBMit and regular progress, of the gradual maturity of our 
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constitutional freedom and extension of ov rjapire, it will be, 
desirable to examine it in the natural ^ijmce of consesutive 
lieriuds, as I have suggested. / 'J 

' Let us begin, then, with English history the Conquest 
ILer^ as a capital text-book, we have EL A. Freeman’s ** Old Eng- 
lish History,^ written for schools, but valuable for students gcner- 
sdly. This will lead us on to Dr. Pauh’s ** Life of Alfred the Great,” 
Lappeiiberg’s “ Englniid under the Saxon Kinn ” ^horpe’s transla- 
ti(in), and J. M. Kemble’s “ Saxons in Englanof.” Original authori- 
ties we siiall find in the ^ Life of Alfred” by the monk Asser, and 
in the " Ecclesiastical History ” of Bede and the famous old “ Saxon 
Chronicle,” both of whicli are accessible in a cheap form in Mr. 
Bohn’s useful series. These books, 1 think, will assist the reader 
to a clear idea of lAie government, laws, and" social condition of the 
people under their old English kings. P'i^ron Turner’s “ History 
of the Anglo-Saxons” is a sober piece work, but written in an 
involved stvle, and deficient in philosophical insight. Sir Francis 
P.dgrave’a “ History of the Anglu-S.i'Wns ” is of a higher character. 
Dean Church’s “ St. Anselm ” shou^ /not be forratten. 

Coming down to the Norman coJquest, we take at once ns our 
chief guide Mr. E. A. Freeinar^who, with Professor Stubbs, 
belongs to what may be called critical school, in opposition to. 
the picturesque school of Macitiilay and Froude. Its value li^ 
111 its exhaustive companson and analysis of original authonttSsI 
Its minute accuracy of detail, its laborious accumulation of nuts ; 
but it may be questioned whether it does not sometimes shem a 
tendency to exaggerate the proportions of a single epoch or char- 
.icter, and to lay undue emphasis on points which ore really of sub- . 
ordinate importance Hoviever this mav be, Mr. Freeman’s “ His-/ 
torv ” is one of the mast8r).&9oas of our histoncal literature. 'Thp 
style is always clear and foretbis, and some^bnes r tV.s int o nstigiKi 
Ilf nianlv eloquence. He lt^is who first taught 
realise the continuity of their history, who first estimated aright 
ft.a-^v)<y 1 ii which and the exfttit to which the Norman Conquest 
acted upon our national genius. His ,^rd volume closes with 
the battle of Senlac or Hastings ; his raftlr i» occupied withTho 
reign of William 1 . ; his fifth traces the^bsorption of the Normans 
into the English people down to tl 4 reign of Henry HI. Aloqg 
with Mr. Freeman, and as far as the aOemon of Henry Ylihfuu'. 
must jread the “ Constitutional History of England ” b^lF^fessor 
IStubbs, a work which for profound' JearningatguL^ilosopbic 
grasp cannot be too highly praised. Its ke](note i^us struck 
" The roots of the present he dera in the past, and nothing in the 
past is dead to the man who would learn how the present come^ 
to be what it is. It is true constitutional history has a point e(f 
view,'an insight, and a languue of its own ; Jl^ r^s the exploits 
and characters of men by a different light from that shed the \ 
false glare of aims, and interprets positionB and facts in words ^ 
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that are voicmMto ty se who have only listened to the trnmpet 
of fame.” Mr. u^Svson’s "History of England during the 
Early and Middle may be recummeiidcd, and l^olessur 

Brewer’s prefaces to * Monumciita Fraiiciscana ” and “ Mouumeuta 
Acodcmica ” (in the Bolls serieM). 

The reigh of licnry II. lias been illustrated by Lord Lyttelton 
(1709-73) ; but we acquire a closer and more vivid knowledge 
of the struggle between Church and State which marked it fmm 
Canon Bobertson’s “ Life of Thomas Bucket,” the essay on Bucket 
m Mr. Frueman’s " Historical Essays,” and the memoir in Dean 
Hook's " Lives of the Archbishops of C.interbury.” There is also 
a noticeable sketch of the great Archbishop 111 the "Bemains” of 
R lf.iirrell Fi oiide. (Jiir histoncid stfidies may be at the same time 
refreshed bv the intiodiivtion of Mr. Aubrey de Yere’s line dramatic 
poem of “ Bt. Thomas of Canterbury.” Mr. Fearsoii and Professor 
Stubbs will conduct us through the reigns of John and Henry Ilf. 
Ill tlie latter, the events that revolved around the action of Bimon 
de Montfort(thu first of our great popular leailers) are fully detailed 
bv Mr. G. W. Prothero in ins “ Life of Simon de Moiittort ” and 
Mr. Blaauw in his Barons’ War.” Through the “ Political Songs ” 
of the period, edited by Wrighi^ wo may learn what were the senti- 
ments of the people at this crisis of the national bfe. 1 may here 
note that manv curious facts in connection with the great English 
families, and their part m the strife and struggles of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, are scattered through the quaint 
laborious pages of “ The Baronage of Engbnd,” by tlio antiquary, 
William Dugdale (1605-85). To continue ; Edward I. has Lniid 
^ a eulogist and a biograpbur in the author of “ The Greatest of 
the Fiantagencts;" but for this reign Professor Stubbs is an 
indispeusable authority, and so is Mr. J. Hill Burton, with his 
j^alyaole " Higl^hry of Scotland.” (See also ^Ir. E. W. Bobcrtsoii's 
** TJubo&ii^S under the Early Km^,” edit. 1862). Dr. Lingard, in 
his judicious " History of England,” ft ftftb guide for the reign 
of Edward II, which has its poetical illustration in 
Dnttton’s “Barons' Wan” (1603), a poem in six books con- 
taiilfng some splendid pictures.' The long aud eventful reign 
of Edward IIL is the subject of a quaintly written “ History ” 
by Joshua Barnes (1688); T)tit the student will do better to 
ww f - jJt q Mr. William Longman’s comprehensive work, whicli makes 
good uWof the chivalrous old chronicler Froissart. For the 
Black FridWGKaPean Stanley's “ Historical Memoirs of Canter- 
bury Cathedim ;” the {jife by G. F. B. James is very slight and 
poor. Vhe principal contempora^ authorities are Bobert of 
k^vesbury’s '^Won^rful Deeds oi Edward the Third,” Knighton 
^hAid Walsingham ; also, the “ Poem of the Block Prince,” by John 

X ' Uorlowe'i best dnIMa deals with “The Troublesome Reign and Lament- 
u able Death of Edward the Second ” (159S): and George Peele wrote a onxions 
r ohnniele-play on “ Edward the First (1593). 



Cliaudos. For Henry IV. and Henry V. ve ^ay ir j)cnd upon Lord 
Bniiif'ham's History of England under tfambuac of Lancaster,'' 
and Sir Harris Nicolas's exhaustive Hi8t|bry9f the Battle of 
6 ourt” Foetically, th e period is treated in BlmkeRpvaru’s chronicle- 
plavs and Drayton's poem of the “Battle of Agincourt." 

Oar survey now brings us to the Wars of the Boses,* which the 
present writer has deaciibed in a handy uiaiiual, “The White 

I lose and the Bed.” They have had their poet in Kimuel Daniel ' 
(15C2-161Q), who wrote eight books in fluent octavo ihyineH on 
the “ Civil Wars betwcon the Tno Houses of lAiicaater tiiid Yuik.” 
Among the earlier authorities are Henry Hall (died 1547), a 
graphic and industrious writer, and Richard Grafton (15C5}. ■ Thu 
“ Jjife of Edward IV.” by William Habingtnn, the poet (1605-45^, 
is written in a stately style, but is e.'icelled in literary merit 
by the “ History of Edward the Fifth and Richard the Thiid ” 
by Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), which, indeed, has all thu 
charm of a romance. The “vexed questions" of Kiclianl ill 'a 
guilt or innocence of the charges levelled against him by the 
Ijancastrian writers are examined, on the king's side, by Sir 
George ]hick, Horace Walpole (“Historic Doubts," 1768), and 
Miss C. Halstead; with a bias on the other side by Mr. Janies 
Gairdner. “The Pastoii Letters," edited by Mr. Gairdner, are 
invaluable for the side-lighta they throw on the social condition 
of the people. Written by or to the members of the Norfolk family 
of the I'astonsi they extend over the reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Richard Jll. The literature of the period is 
examined in Mr. llallain's learned and discriminative “Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of Europe during the Fifleeiitli, Sixteenth, , 
and Seventeenth Centuries.” Boswortn Field is the subject of a 
poem by Sir John Beaumont (1582-1628), a novel by Mrs. Biay, 
and nil antiquarian and tupograpbical monogr.^jh by Willjan^ 

I I ntton (1722-1815). ’ ' 

For tbe reign of Henry VII. we take Lord Bacon's admirable 
* Tfistoiv ” (dedicated to “ the most illustrious and most excellent 
]VinrcCiiarles”),a model of philosophical historical writing,entircly 
free from the rancour of prejudiceb “He was a wise man,” fays 
Bacon, “and an excellent king, and vet the times were rougli and 
full of mutations and rare acciacnts.'. . . I have not flattered him, 
blit took him to life as well as I could, sitting so far ofiT, and haviii;- 
110 better light." A throng of authorities press upon iii^(ffheu ve 
reach the reign of Henry VIII., with all its stirsi»ibj^Mib, its rise 
of the New Learning, its reformation oftbephiirch, its degradation 
of the power of the ariatocracy, and its consolidation of tbe pren^r 
gatives of the monarchy. Aftir glancing at Hall and Baplia^j 
Hollinshed (who publisned his “Chronicle of England ” in 1 577)^1 
we turn at once to the “ History of £ngland.”«by James Anthoii^ 

1 Daniel wni alio the anther of a “nibtory of England to the Time of \ 
'E<lwanl HI.," jmblulicd in 1613-18. 
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Froudo, which,* jL ante of obvious defects andean unfortunate 
theory, has takcniChjSb^ition among English classics. By copious 
use of the State papTit and contemporary documents Mr. Froude 
lets in a flood of light u^on questions previously obscure, but he 
has not succeeded in what seems to have been his main object. 
' the vindic^ion of Henry YlII. Mr. Hallam’s “Constitutional 
History” must still be consulted; and, in biography, Cresacro 
More’s “ Life of Sir Thomas More,” Dean Hook's “ Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,” Thomas Cavendish's “ Life of Car- 
dinal Wolscy,”^ and Miss Strickland's • Lives of the Queens.” 
Professor Brewer’s prefaces to his “ Calendars of State Papers ” 
are absolutely indispensable to the student. Mr. Hepwortli 
Dixon’s “ Two Queens ” is picturesquely written. Of special value 
is Mr. Soebohm^ “ Oxford .Heformers of 1498.” The tragic story of 
Anne Boleyn forms the subject of a dramatic poem by Dean Milmaii. 

For Edward VI. we have Hayward's Life and the King’s own 
diary, with Nicholls’ “Chronicle of Queen Jane,” and Tytlcr’a 
“ England under Edward the Sixth and Mary.” Tennyson has 

E resented to us a careful p 8 ]rchological study of “ Queen Mary,” and 
08 also composed a vivid picture of her reign in his dramatic poem 
with that title. Mr. Froude remains our chief historical authority. 
The religious aspects of the time may be studied in Foxe’s “ Acts 
and Monuments of the Martvrs” (1517-87), and Thomas Fuller’s 
“Church History of Britain” (1608-61), corrected by reference 
to Maitland’s “Essays on the Reformation.” See also Bishop 
Burnet’s graphically written “History of the Reformation." For 
Archbishop Crniimer see the memoirs by Dean Hook and Dr. 
Wordsworth (“ Ecclesia-stical BiOKaphy”) ; also by John Strype 
(1643-1737), whose “Ecclesiastical Memorials,”! may add, cover 
the reigns of Mary and her two predecessors. Ilc.'id Bishop 
jj^^aj^mePs “ Se ;jhona,'’ and his Life by Demaus. The “ History of 
”CR 9 %lllflllCrion,” by Peter Heylin (1600-62), edited by the Rev. 
J. C. Robertson, is the work of a bitter partisan. For their con- 
temporary illustrations, the student may turn to the Epistles 0/ 
RoAr Ascham (1515-68), author of “ The Schoolmaster,” and pre- 
ceplor, and afterwards I^tiii secretary, to Queen Elizabeth. The 
“ Itinerary "of John Leland (died 1552) supplied a topographical 
sketch of the England of this jteriod. In the next reign the travels 
of Paul Hentzner prove of the highest value. 

The nm of Elizabeth has been the exciting cause of a vast 
amount oNafig^ labour, has set in motion the pens of poets, 
antiquaries memoir-writers, and novelists, as well as historians. 
Ibeginewith the poets. In Spenser’s “Faery Queen ’’some of 
Jibe subordinate allegories refer ^.o contemporary events* while 

^ 1 *'nie Life end Death of Ceidlnol Wolsey ” ie a play by Thomu Storer, 
publiihed in 1594. 

> Aa, for example, the straggle between Elisabeth and Mary is imnged in 
that between MerciUa and the treooboiuui Duemia. 
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the great Queen herself figures as “Olorianarand “Belpli(ebe,”the 
former representing her royal and the latterlj||i womanly character. 
Qraccful adulation was laid at her feet 1 »y'U|>hn Hamugton, Ben 
iJonson, Pcele, and John Lyly. Thomas Churahyard, Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, and James Aske (in nis " Elizabetha Triumphans ”). Of 
the novelists I can mention oiilv quaint Bobert Barclay, with his 
“Argenis ; or, the Loves of Poliarchus and Argeiiis" (1621), and 
Charles Kingsley, with his stirring romance of “ Westw.ird llo ! ” 
Bir Walter Scott has laid the plot of his " Monasteiy ” in this 
period, and delineated, Elizabeth and her court in his “Kenil- 
worth." ITistoncally her reign is illustrated in the “ Annals ” of 
William Camden (1551-1623), originally published in Latin ; the 
“ State Papers of Haynes luid Murdin ; the elaborate “ Memoirs" 
of Birch ; “ Elizabeth and her Times " pf Mr. Thomas Wright ; 
the “ Letters of Elizabeth,” edited by Bruce ; the Sidney, Burleigh, 
Sadler, and Egerton Papers, and Lord Bacon’s “Letters.” Mr. 
Eroude’s “ History ” becomes now a valuable companion, but for 
Scotch affairs should be compared witli Mr. Hill Burton’s “ JIks- 
tory of Scotland." There is a very vivid and charming account of 
Elizabeth’s reign in Mr. J. B. Green's “ History of the English 
People.” For the connection between England and the Diitoli. 
see Mr. J. Lothrop Motley’s " Bise of the Dutch Bcpiibhc ” and 
“ History of the United Netherlands " — works of unique research 
picturesquely written. For Mary, Queen of Scots, consult the old 
authorities, George Buchanan (James the First's tutor), and Alel- 
ville’s Memoirs; also Mignet’s “Life of Mary Stuart" aiKTMr. 
Hosack’s “Apologia." (Observe that the love episodes in Mary’s 
lomantic life have suggested Mr. A. C. Swinburne's dramatic. 

R iems of “ Chastelard " and “ Bothwcll.") On the general history, 
allam and Liiigard remain useful autlionties, but in Lingard’s 
case allowance must be made for his pro-Catho^c bias. Indus:^ 
tnous LucyAikiii has written a pleasant “Memoi'f ’ul 
of Elizabeth." The chief authorities for ecclesiastical events are 
^he laborious Strype ; Dean Hook's “ Archbishops of Canterbury 
the publications of the Parker Society : Father Morris’s “’JHroii- 
bles of our Catholic Forefathers j" Mr. J. Parker’s “IntroduAion 
to the Bevisions of the Book of Common Prayer ; " and ^or the 
Puritans^ Maskell’s “ History of tie Martin-Marprelato Contro- 
versy.” The Elizabethan literature is reviewed by Hazlitt, Hallain, 
and M. Tame, and a good sketch of it occurs in Qeyrge Lillie 
Craik’s “History of English Literature." The mYIti W enterprise 
of the period may be studied in Hakluyt’s coll^oTT of “ Voyages” 
(1582-8^, and the “Pdgrims; or, Belations of the Werld,” ^f 
Samuel Purchas (1613). The lihres of Drake and Cavendish, and 
Mr. Fox Bourne's “English Seamen under Elizabeth,” may be read 
in this connection. It was the peculiar fortime of Elizabeth that 
around her gathered a group of statesmen aiuf warriors renowned 
for their patriotic devotion. They have all found biographers, ^ 
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whose works are pleasant reading for the enthralling interest of 
their sul^ects if nof njlways for their literary ments. I can point 
only to ^Nares’ Life bl Lord Burleigh,” the sketches of tho two 
Veres and others in “British Military Commanders” (Cahinct 
EiicydopmdiiO} Edwards’ “Life of Sir Walter Baleigh," Fox 
Bourne’s “ Life of Sir Philip Sidney ” (sec also the earlier biogra- 
phies by Fiilke Greville, Jjord Burke, 1652, and Thomas Zouch, 
1780), and, for Sir Francis Walsinghani, Lodge’s “Portraits.' 
Nicholls’ “Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth " 
contains a good deal of interesting mattent 

Banke’s “History of England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries” docs not belong to English literature, but is a work of 
BO much value that I desire to draw tho attention of the historical 
student to it. With thereign of James the Firsif we approach the 
most important, and, os I think, the grandest era of oiir history, 
when tho national character reached its highest point and the public 
morality was at its beat. Slowly, during the latter part of Eliza- 
beth’s rule and during that of her successor, the temper of the 
people underwent a mighty change, acted upon by that religious 
spirit which the influences of the Befomiatioii and the long struggle 
against Spam and the* Parliament had quickened into life. Our 
historians call it “ Puritanism,” but tlie popular idea of Puritanism 
is that of a cramped and narrow theology, fatal to culture and 
domestic happiness, whereas the Puritan was a man of bniad 
sympathies and cultivated intellect — a loyal husband and an 
honest citizen. Tho development of this religious spirit is clearly 
traced iu Mr. S. B. Gkirdiner’s “History of England from the 
. Accession of James the First”— a book with which no student of 
this period can possibly dispense. For the reign of Jame.s, he may 
also consult Hallam's “Constitutional History,” always calm 
GfArdincr’s “ History of the {Spanish Match ; ” 
aiul Mr. iSpS^in^’s elaborate edition of the Works and Letters of 
Lord Bacon, or his “ Life of Bacon ” (in two vols.). Earlier autho- 
rities aro Camden’s " Annals,” Sir Anthony Weldon's “ Court an - 
CInjtacter of King James” (1650), a chrt/nique scawlahuze not to 
be accepted without duej^ifting ; and Goodman’s “Court of King 
James.'' The State Papers published under the direction of tho 
Master of tho Bolls place at Qur disposal a mine of valuable infor- 
mation, neglected by or unknown to the earlier school of historical 
writers, v^mong the publications of the Camden Society will 
be found sSis^diprvhich help to clear np various points connected 
with the troubled history of James the First ; as, fur instance, 
Walter Young’s “ Diary” (1604-28), Lord Carew’s “ Letters to Sir 
Thomas Boe '^(1615-17), and Sir J.'‘Whitelocke’s "Liber Fainelicus." 
, The extent to which these and similar helps are used by the student 
must depend, of course, u^n his time, tastes, and opportunities. 

No period of English histoiy has attracted more general atten- 
tion or excited a deeper interest than that which was marked by 
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the prolonged struggle between the Crown nd the Farliamcut, nor 
IS It surprising that such should have beeflf the case. It was an 
iii'e of great men and great events ; the ag^ of Fym, Uampden, 
I'^liot, Strafford, Selden, Milton, Cromwell ; the age of Marstoii 
Moor audNaseby; of Charles I.’s execution and lllake’s sea vic- 
tories. It witnessed the overthrow of an ancient monarchy and 
the brief splendour of a powerful Commonwealth. It saw the 
great contest between ruritanism and Episcopacy, between the 
apparently antagonistic principles of established authority and 
individual freedom. Afi an age of plain living and high thinking, 
when the government of the English nation was administered, to 
an extent seen never before or since, in harmony with the ever- 
lasting laws of God \ ns an "age which, in spite of the temporary 
leactiun that followed it, has left a profound impression on uiir 
national history and laigcly moulded our national sympathies ; as 
linage to which wo owe much that is noblest in the character of our 
people, and nearly all that is loftiest in the spint of our literature 
and policy, it could not do otherwise than engage the investigations 
of the liistorLan. It is a period which the student, I venture to 
think, should examine with special c<ire and fulness, lie will find 
no lack of helpful guides. The State Papers, the Memoirs ot Sir 
Philip Warwick, Sir Thomas Herbert, John Ludlow, and liulstrodo 
WliiLclucke (1605-76), Mrs. Luev Ilutchiiisun’s deliglitful biography 
of her noble husband, Colonel Hutchinson, the J)inry of Nehe- 
miah Wallingtun, Sprigge's ** Anglia Kediviva," Thuiloe’s “State 
Papers ” (found after the death of tlieir author m a false coiling 
111 Linculu’s lull), the “Letters and Journals” of the stern old 
•Scotclimaii, Fiiiicipal Bobert Uaillie (edited by Dr. Laing), Carte’s* 
“History of the Life of James, Duke of Ormond” (1735), and 
Dibhop Burnet’s “Memoir of the Dukes of Hamilti^i,” with Thomas 
Alay's carefully-written “ History of the [Long] Parlu:>'.«>;t 
laud ” (May was a scholar, and translated Lucan and Virgil), :irc 
^moiig the early authorities. Then there is the “ Diary ” of Arch- 
Dishop £.iud, which affords so strange a revelation of his motels of 
thought and course of feeling, and, not less important, Slt G. 
lliulcliffu’s collection of the Earl of Strafford’s “ Letters.” Clarcn- 
diiii’s celebrated “ History of the B^bellion ” is valueless as 
except wlien supported by independent witnesses, but must I'e 
road for the sake of tlie elaborate “characters" it embodies and 
tlic general dignity of its composition. Comhig to Liter 

writers, the student may turn to Air. S. B. Crafthner’a “ Buck- 
ingham and Cliarles the Firsi^” and “Flrsonal Goverviioiit of 
Chailes the First,” and John fForstePs exhaustive moiiogranfis 
on “The Grand Bemonstraiice ” and “The Arrest of the Five 
Alcmbers.” Forster’s “ Lives of the Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth ” are of mucli interest. An excellent ^de is Guizot, but 
he lies out of our present province ; and I may iiiimo instead Dr. 
Vaughan’s “ Bevolutions in Eiighsh History," Brodie’s “ History 
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of tbg, British EmpirM'' William Godwin’s “Histoiyof the Com- 
monwealth of Englai^” the elder Disraeli’s “ Commentaries of the 
Heign of Charles tho First” (strongly pro-royalist), Sandford’s 
** Illustrations of the Great Rebellion,” and Bisset’s “Some Omitted 
Chapters of English History.” For Cromwell, the student must 
consult Thomas Carlyle's great prose epic, “Oliver Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations and a Connecting Narra- 
tive,” which has revolutionised public opinion with respect to tho 
chiiracter and genius of the gre&t Protec|;or; Forster’s “Life of 
Cromwell” and the Lives of Harris and Noble. Arcli bishop Laud 
has found biographers in Heylin and Dean Hook ; “ IMnce Rupert 
and the Cavaliers ” are commemorated, |}y Eliot Warbiirton ; Robert 
Blake by Hepworth Dixon ; Sir Thomas Fairfax by Clement Mark- 
ham. Dr. Peter Bayne’s ^ Biographical Studies ” may bo read with 
advantage, while Professor Masson’s exhaustive “Life of John 
Milton” (to which reference has already been made) is practically 
a history of the poet’s time. Milton himself may be consulted by 
the student.' 

“ 1 propose to write the History of England from the accession 
of King James the Second down to a time which is within the 
memory of men still living. I shall recount the errors which, in 
a few months, alienated a loyal gentry and priesthood from the 
House of Stuart.” It is thus that Macaulay begins his celebrated 
work, but unfortunately he did not live to carry out his design. 
His “History” stops short at tho Treaty of Ryswick. It dates, 
however, from an earlier period than is indicated in tho foregoing 
sentences, the second and third chapters being devoted to the 
'reign of Charles II. and the condition of England in that leign. 
But our chief historical authorities must now be Dr. Lingard and 
Sir James Macintosh, whom we may test by reference to Bishop 
fWhito Ksnuet’s “Register and Chronicle,” Sir William Temple’s 
“ Memoirs of what Passed in Christendom from 1672 to 1679,” and 
“Memoirs of his Life and Negotiations,” and Bishop Jliii net’s 
“Ilictoryof his Own Times,” which goes down to 1713, and is 
“vepy entertaining” (as Johnson said), despite its prejudices and 
inaccuracies of statement*' The genius ann character of the cele- 
brated Shaftesbury (the first Ein), whom Macaulay epigrammati- 
cally describes as having “sJrved and betrayed a succession of 
Governments/’ have been warmly and ablv vindicated by the late 
W. D. ChnstlgJ&r the movements of those silent forces which 
determine thengreat surface-currents of history we must go to 
Samuel Butler’s “ Hudforas,” a burlesque poem, yet in one sense a 
pSlitical chronicle: Count Anthony Hamilton’s “Memoirs of tho 
Count de Grammont,” Dryden and Wycherly’s “Comedies,” the 

' In poetry the death ef Oharles I. u oommemorated by Andrew Marvel, 
that of the Protector by D^den. Edmund Waller wrote a panegyric upon 
Cromwell. The Cavalier and Puritan fugitive poetry hai been collected in an 
elegmit little volume by Henry Horley. 
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“Diary" of Samuel Pepys (i66o-(S9), and that of John Evelyn 
(extending to the Revolution), and Sir Bow L'Estrange's “Brief 
^istory of the Times " (1687^ Hallam’s “ CAistitutionsil History " 
is still available. For ecclesiastical questions, compare Bichard 
Baxter’s “ Narrative of the Most Memorable Passages of my Life 
and Times,” which S. T. Coleridge terms “an inestinftible work,” 
and Johnson read with interest ; Edmund Galamy, the Noncon- 
formist divine’s “ Account of his Own Life ; ” the Memoirs of John 
Howe and other Ejected Ministers ; and John Bunyaii’s “ Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners," which is really an autobio- 
graphical narrative. Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “Lite of William 
Penn” and Mr. Paget’s “Examen" correct some highly coloured 
statements of Macaulay. The institution of the Royal Society was 
an event of importance in the annals ol physictil science. It is 
described by Bishop Sprat in his “Historv of the Royal Society” 
(1724). “It was in the lod^n^ of Dr. Wilkins, in Wadliam Col- 
lege,” says the elder Disraeli, “that a small philosophical club met 
together, which proved to bo, as Aubrey expresses it, the imiim- 
hula of the Royal Society. When their members were dispersed 
about London, they convened their meetings first at a tavern, then 
at a private house, and when the Society became too great to lie 
called a club, they assembled in *the parlour’ of Gresham College, 
which itself had been raised by tne munificence of a citizen. 
'J'lie Society afterwards derived its title from a sort of accident. 
The warm loyalty of Evelyn in the first hopeful days of the 
Restoration, in Ins dedicatory epistle of Naude’s ‘Treatise on 
Libraries,’ called that philosophical meeting the Royal Society.” 
To its exertions, much ridiculed by the wits at first, we owe the, 
growth in England of a spirit of scientific in^iry. 

The reigns of James 11 . and William 111 . constitute a single 
epoch, of which the focus (if such an expression be allowable) 
is the “ glonous Revolution” of 1688, still enthusiastically tdosteiP 
by tile Orangemen of Ulster. This was the concluding phase 
and le^timate result of the great struggle for a constitutional 
Government which the student will have watched in its Airlier 
stage, in the reign of the first Stuart Iqng. Wc still take fitr our 
guides Macaulay (down to the peace of Ryswick), Dr. Ungard, 
and Hallam. Gossiping Bishop Aumet is also available. The 
bterary history of tnis period is of special interest, for we now 
begin to see the moulding and colouring influence of public 
opinion upon our writers, who learned to**ldr.u3 themselves 
directly to the people as the Elizabethai^ poets had done in the 
best days of the stage. At thj accession of William IIS. we fipd 

* Boott'i **Feveril of the Peak” and Leigh Hunt's “Sir Balph Esher” are 

fictions the scenes of which sre cast in Charles II. 's reign. Scott's ” Wood- 
stock,” Horace Smith’s “Brambletje House,” 'Vl^te-Mrlville's “Holmby 
House, "'and George MacDonald's “Si. George and St. Michael,” belong to 
the preceding period. 
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Dryden and Locke, and Isaac Newton, Tillotson, South, and Bunict 
ill thfli r mature maiih^d, some of them having reached sixty years 
of age ; while DefoeyfUitterbury, and Prior were between twenty- 
five and thirty, Vanbrugh and Congreve between twenty and 
twenty-five, Steele and Addison seventeen, and Bolmgbroke only 
eleven. Lolke’s “Essay on the Human Understanding” belongs 
to William's reign ; so do his “ Two Treatises pf Government.” 
Dryden was still writing plays for a livelihood and translating 
Virgil, Juvenal, and Persius. Richard Steele wrote some lines in 
liunoiir of Queen Mary's death and funeral. William Congreve 
]irodiiced his “Comedies,” and Farqiihar and Vanbrugh also essayed 
the drama, provoking from Jeremy Collier his “Short View of 
the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage.” Matthew 
Prior, who had already w/m a literary reputatiops by his share in 
Charles Montague’s “ Country Mouse and City Mouse,” a clover 
parody on Dryden’s “ITind and Panther,”^ established himself ns 
vVilham the Tlnrd's court poet. Besides his lively ballad “On 
the Taking of Namur,” 1695, and other “Occasional Pieces,” ho 
coinpOHedtho “Carmen Secnlare” for the year 1700^ which, address- 
ing James, bids him “be to William just” 

To faithful Hiatoiy hia actiouH Irust ; 

Oonimnnd hor, with peculinr earo, 

To trace each toil and comment every war: 

Hie saving wonders bid her write 
In characters distinctly biiglit; 

That each revolving age may read 
The Fatnot'a piety, the Uoro's deed.” 

it cannot be said that Earl Stanhope, in his “History of England 
finder Queen Anne,” shows himself the equal of a Macaulay or a 
Froude, a Stubbs or a Freeman. His narrative^ however, is sober, 
clear, and accurate. Dr. Hill Burton, the liistoriau of Scotland, has 
siadec^ecial study of the time^ and his history of “ The Reign 
of Queen Anne” is lucid and impartial. But it still leaves a 
gap to be filled in our historical bterature. The activitjiof the. 
pamphleteers now revives, and in the British Museum the student 
will find abundant specimens of their fugitive literature. Anne’s 
reign was favourable to ^lack-stairs politiciL and their throes 
and eddies are described in Swift’s “Journal to Stella,” in the 
“ Medley.” and the Whig “ Eiominer,” while indications of the 
temper 01 the people may be traced in the street poetry collected 
in Wilkins’s Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eigliteeiitli 

Centuries.” Fof^krlborough’a campaigrm as well as for liis 
political option, the best^ authority is Archdeacon Cuxe’s “ Life,” 

• o 

1 It openi thus 

“ A milk-white mouee. Immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on aof^hoese, and o’er the dairy ranged 
Without unspotted, innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she knew no ain.” 
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which may be aupplemented by “The Alu^borongh Despatches" 
(edited by Sir George Murray), and Sir Aiaiibald Alisoii^s ‘'Mili- 
tary Life of the Hero of Blenheim.” I may iiote that his victories 
'were celebrated by poets and rhymesters, among others by Addi- 
son ill “The Campaign," by Fnor in the “Letter t^ M. Boilu.in 
Despreaux,” by Oldmixon, a dry and dusty historian, and by 
John Fhillins (1676-1708), the author of the capital burlesque 
poem of “The Splendid Shilling,” in his “Blenheim." For the 
literature of the period see M. Tame, Thackeray's “Englisli 
Humourists,” and Forster’s “ Life of Swift.” Swift’s “ Battle 
of the Books” appeared in 1704, and also his “Talc of a Tub," 
in which his genius is seen 111 its impetuous luxuriance, and 
he never afterwards surpnesed or even equalled the flow and 
rush of its wit, the copiousness of its images, the vivacity of its 
diction. Daniel Defoe founded English journalism in tins reign, 

I mblishing in February 1704, while lying a prisoner in NcAvgnte, 
11s “lleview,” which, at first a twice-a-week issue, cvcntiialiy 
made its appearance on alternate days. Its great merit is that it 
suggested to Sir Richard Steele his “Tatlcr,”of which the fiist 
number bears date the 12th of Apnl 1709, and the last the 2d of 
January 17 ii. On the istof the following March its place was 
supplied by the “ Spectator,” over the pages of which the bland 
genius of Addison shed an undying light In 1713 the “Spec- 
tator” was followed by Sir Richara Steele's “Guardian.” Mi. 
Thackeray’s highly wrought novel of “Esmond” contains vivid 
pictures of English society in the reign of Queen Anne. 

The nearer we ai)proach to our own times the more difficult 
shall we find it to distinguish among the authoiities that press* 
upon us those ino.st deserving of patient consideration. Wo may 
single out, however, for the reigns of the first and second Georges, 

.as an able, and, on tlie whol^ impartial guide, Mr. W. H. Lecky’s^ 

“ History of England in the Seventeenth Century which is always 
philosophical 111 tone and in its judgments discriminative. Earl 
\St.iiihuiie’s “History of England from the Peace of Utrecht” is 
not less sober and judicious. We have also at our disposal f rcli- 
deacon Coxe's “ Memoirs of Sir Robert V^pole,” Nicholas Tiudal's 
continuation of Bapin’s “History of England/' oiid Bishop Atter- 
buiy's and Bolingbroke’s “Correspondence." To the “Crnfts- 
inau" Bolingbroke was a frequent contributor. Mr. Wright’s 
“C.iricatuTe History of the Georges " furnishes the student with a 
Ciirefully made collection of those straws whicl^ti^^'.'tho direction 
of the current. Lord Hervey’s “ History 4)f the Reign of George 
the Second” is remarLible for its liveliness of iiarration,*and the 
satirical vein of Sir C. Haiiburf Williams is clever and amusiiig. 
Fur the mi dit 8 of society, its scandals, and its political intrigues, 
we turn to the “Letters of Horace WalpolViwnicb, if destitute, 
as Macaulay says, of every charm derived from elevation or ten- 
derness of sentiment, possess, at all events, the irresistible charm 
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of «it He loved lett^writing, end had evidently studied it as 
an art, and his study nad been eminently successful. Our atten- 
|tion must also be given to the not less charming though less witty 
(letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Macaula/s essays on 
Ithe “War of tne Succession in Spain,” “Horace Walpole,” “Fre- 
tderick the Oreat,” and “William Pit^ Earl of Chatham ” cannot 
be overlooked ; they are models of finished composition. Eng< 
land’s share in the Seven Years’ War is amply explained bv Mr. 
Carlyle in his magmm (HhiSi the “History of Frederick the 
Great.” Some agreeable ^racter^ortraits occur in Mrs. Oli- 
pliant's “ Historic^ Sketches of the Beign of George the Second.” 
For Chatham, see the Bev. F. Thackeray’s “ Memoirs ” and the 
“Correspondence,” as well as the ^Greville Correspondence,” 
Alison’s “ Anecdotes,” Lard Waldegrave's “ MeiAoirs,” and Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice’s briglitlv written Life of his illustrious 
ancestor, William, Earl of Shelburne. From 1758 the “ Annual 
Begister ” comes to the student’s assistance. The reign of George 
II. saw the foundation of both our Colonial and Indian empires, 
and therefore we must turn to Wright’s “ Life of General Wolfe " 
and Eliot Warburton’a “ Conquest of Canada ” for the one, and 
Macaulay’s “Essay on Clive” and Sir John Malcolm’s “Life 0^ 
Robert, Lord Clive ” for the other. Tbe growth of our Indian 
Empire is exhibited in Robert Orme’s “ History of the Military 
'rransactioiis of the British Nation” James Mill's “History of 
British India,” J. C. Marshmaii’s “History of India” aud Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler’s “ Short History of India.” The literature of 
the period must be studied apart from its political and military 
history.^ It shows us the nae of English fiction in the works 
of Fielding Smollett, and Richardson. In poetry it boasts of tbe 
names of Pope, Thomson, Akenside, Churchill, Goldsmith, and 
ffowiwr. Shenstone. Young, Colling Gay, and Gray. At the acces- 
»on oTGeorge IIL in 1760, Johnson was fifty-one years old, and 
hiid produced his “Dictionary of the English Language.” I).ivid 
Hume had matured his metap^sical system, and was on tUc point * 
of coj^pleting his “History of England,” terminating at the Revo- 
lution, where Smollett toot it up. Lawrence Sterne bad created 
Uncle Toby, and Corporal Trim, and the Widow Wadman. but his 
“ Sentimentol Journ^,” in which he blends a flavour of Rousseau 
with his own fantastic humour aud superficial morality, was not 
published until 1768. Dr. William Bonertson had flourished his 
Latinisms in hia>t>History of Scotland.” His “ Beign of Clnorles 
V.” appeared in 1769, but Gibbon did not give to the world the 
flrat vmuflie of his great work, the “J)ecline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire^* until 177^ the year of the death of Hume, and the six- 
teenth of the reign of George the Third. 

For a full aud exhaustive study of the “Geonian Era,” extend- 
ing, as it did, over sixtv years (1760-1820), and embracing such 
great events as the revolt of the American Colonies and the long 
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war against Napoleon, the student will need much ampler leirare 
and more abundant opportunities than moVrally fall to the lot of 
, the votary of self-culture. Down to the opening years of the 
French Evolution, he may use Mr. Massey’s “ History of the 
Keign of Qeorge the Third, and the historical works pf Adolphus 
and Belsham, allowance being made for the prejudices of partisan- 
ship, may be usefully consulted. The brilliant generalisations and 
multifanous reading of Mr. Buckle in his “ History of Civilisa- 
tion ” (published in 18^-67) will entertain the reader, and are 
frequently suggestive. ^Effective character-portraits are drawn by 
Lord Brougham in his “ Statesmen of tbe Time of George the 
Third,” and his ** Lives of Men of Letters and Science.” See also 
William Haslitt’s “ Spirit oT the Age, or Contemporary Portraits.” 
For general Eufiiipean history we muft refer to Sir Archibald 
Alison (1792-1867), though the author of “ Coningsby ” not unjustly 
satirises him as Mr. Wordy, who writes to prove that “ Providence 
is always on the side of the Tories.” Our maritime warfare had 
found a conscientious .‘ind intelligent chronicler in Mr. William 
James, whose ” Naval History of Great Britain” begins in 1792 
and goes down to 1820, with a continuation by Captain Chamicr. 
See also Campbell’s ” Lives of the Admirals,” Southey’s Life of 
Nelson,” Barrow’s “ Life of Earl Howe,” and Jervis’s “Life of Earl 
St. Vincont.” For the French Bevolution, Thomas Carlyle’s great 
History, which exhibits a senes of word-pictures uneniiallcd for 
lucid power, and is, in fact, an epic in prose of the higliest class, 
will always remain the unrivalled authority. It may be followed 
up by Scott’s and Hazlitf s “Livesof Napoleon ; ” Professor Smyth’s 
“Lectures on Modern History” will also be found useful. Tlnf 
period must also be studied in the careers of its great men. For 
Edmund Burke (1730-97), besides his “Works” and “Corre- 
spondence,” the “ Beflections on the Revolution of Franc''” (on^ 
of those books which make and mark an epoch), “ Letters to 
a Noblg Lord ” (^e Duke of Bedford), and “ On the Proposals for 
Peace with the Regicide Directory of France,” we have thp bio- 
graphies by Prior, Dr. Crolv, Thomas Macknight (1858), amUohn 
MorW (1867). For Charles James iPox (1749-1^), wo have 
Earl Russell’s “ Life ” and “ Meingrials and Correspondence.” It 
will be necessar}; also to consult *the “ Rockingham Correroond- 
ence,”the “Granville Papers,” and the “Correraondence of Gfeorge 
the Third with Lord North.” For William Pitt (1759-1806), the 


Third” (a badlv edited book) ; the “Diaries of Xaird Clolchester” 
^bbot, formerly Speaker of the House of Commons) ; and the 
Diaries and Letters of the first Earl of MtdflieBbury and the Mar- 
quis of liOndonderry. To the political history of the reign no 
TOtter guide can be desired than Sir George Coriiewall Lewis in his 
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‘‘ on the Admiustrations of Great Britain,” and to Hallam 
Bucededs Sir Thomaf Erakine May with his ** Constitutional 
History of England.” The dryness of his historical labours the 
student may relieve by the perusal of ‘‘The Rolliad,” the “New 
Whig Guide,” and the “Aiiti-Jacobin,” in which Canning’s airy 
satire invests the dullest and vilest themes with interest. For 
George Canning (1770-1827), see the “Life and Speeches” by 
Tliierry, the “Folitical Life” by Stapleton, and Mr. Robert Bell’s 

ling in ins llistorical (jlinracters.” The' military history of the 
period must be sought in Alison’s ponderous volumes, and in Sir 
Willian. Napier’s brilliant “ History of the Peninsular War.” A 
whole literature has sprung up around" Wellington and the battle 
of Waterloo ; wo can but hidicate os satisfactory authorities Gleig’s 
“Life of the Great Duke tho “Wellington Despatches,” which 
present a wonderful picture of the activity and clearness of his in- 
tellect ; Mr. George Hooper’s monograph on “Waterloo Siborne’s 
well-known “ Waterloo Campaign and Colonel Chesney’s “Water- 
loo Lectures.” For later events the student may consult Miss 
lifartineau’s “History of England,” and Mr. Justin M’Carthy’s 
“History of Our Time,” with the Rev. W. N. Moleswortli's 
“ Hiatorv of tho Reform Bill,” and Mr. Evelyn Ajshley’s “ Lite of 
Lord Palmerston." 
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ENGLISH BIUGEAPUY 1 A COURSE OF SEADIMG. 

E EXT iiMinportniicG to the studj&of history must be placed 
that of biography. Jf the study of the life of a nation 
has for us botli interest and value, that of a single fellow- 
creature — a man of like feelings and passions as our; 
selves — must iiece.ssarily engage our sympathies much 
more closely. It may serve us as a warning or an example, may 
show us what to avoid or what to imitate. It has, so to speak, a 
twofold motive ; for while we are following the fortunes of the hero 
of the narrative, we unconsciously project ourselves into hm place, 
and aiiply to ourselves the experiences he underwent We reail 
ourselves, as it were, into Ins life. JJe mhiHy muiatn 
fal/ula narratur. It is not only the life of Washington or Alirca 
the Great or Cromwell, but the life of A. or U, ot me or you, if 
put into Washington’s or Alfred’s or Cromwell’s place. Again, 
there are so many tilings in every man’s life that concern every, 
other niaii. In one of Sir Aithur llelpb’s pleasant essays he re- 
mark.s that he had always been exceedingly curious to know liow 
men of great intellectual labour perform their work. To some 
extent biography reveals the hm. It reveals also what 'eflecc’ 
upon a certain mind is produced by a certain Bctpicnec of events ; 
how tins or that man met misfortune and was huuiblcd by it 
or rose above it, and wht/; in what manner the oppor Amity 
which one man misses is seized by pother and made of : 
the qualities which seem generally to ensure success in a small 
s]ihcre and those best fitted for i large sphere ; and the kind of 
huit-education which every vigorous mind undergoes : all these 
are considerations of the liighest interest, which biography puts 
before us in tlie plainest possible form, an;^ they have for us 
a direct application. In history the iiidii^idual is lost, or at least 
occupies a subordinate position ; but it is just the sokows iuid 
sufferings^ the trials and temptations, the successes and joys, of 
the individual that we want to know about. The share which 
Hampden had in the earlier work of the Fjvitan Kevolution is a 
matter of historyi and the student cannot overlook it ; but, after 
all, he has a profounder interest in the personal qualifications 
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vBich enabled Hampden to do what he did, and in the diain of 
events that placed hi^in the position to do it. 

For these reasons, biography has always been popular reading, 
and, in fact, the popularity of fiction is partly due to its bio- 
graphical interest. Lives” of great and good men will always 
find reader^, and there would be more readers if they were better 
done. But to write a good biography is no easy task. It requires, 
on the biographer’s part, an intense sympathy, a keen insight, and 
great literary skill. He must be able to see what were the charac- 
teristic features of the man, and reproduce them so that others may 
see them ; in other words, he needs the distinctive power of the 
dramatiat. Necessanly such biographers are few, and therefore 
first-class biographies are few. But it we cannot get a portrait by 
Titian or VandyKe, we must take what is availnble, and in Eng- 
lish literature there is a host of "Lives” tolerably well done, 
which engage our attention, if not by brilliant workmanship, by 
the nature of the incidents they relate and the individuality of the 
men to whom they are devoted. There are thus two classes of 
biographies : in the first we include those which are read for the 
sake both of their subjects and their writers ; in the second, those 
which are read for the sake of their subjects only. 

Those which should for one or the other reason engage the 
student’s attention I shall indicate in loose clironologicu order. 
Sir Thomas More’s “ Bichard the Third,” to which 1 have referred 
in a preceding section, is really a bionaphy, and as such belongs to 
the first class. To the same class belongs Mrs. Lucy Ilutchiiisoii’s 
“Memoirs of her Husband, Colonel John Hutchinson," which is 
.most charmingly written and indirectly presents a very attractive 
portrait of the writer. A considerable interest attaches to the 
autobiography of Lady Fanshawe, the wife of Sir Bichard Fan- 
shawe, the diplomatist and poet. The writer is clear and lively, 
Ymd tlbme of the domestic scenes are told with engaging simplicity. 
The biographer proper, however, first appears in the person of 
Izaak Walton, the “Complete Angler” (1^93-1683), who supplies 
us wi'.h Lives of Dr Donne, Sir Henry Wutton, Bichard Hooker, 
Qooi^ Herbert, and Bi^op Sanderson, which Wordsworth pic- 
turesquely describes as 

( 

“ Satellites tuniing in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton's heavenly memory." 

They ore very tender and earnest in tone, with that flavour of 
quointness which is as rflishing as the houqu/et of old wine; concise 
to^ fault, and yet presenting the characters of their subjects in 
ev^ light * 

Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker (1639-1713), the pupil and friend 
of Milton,^ has left 00 , record an interesting autobiography (“His- 
tory of my Life”), which contains some valuable particulars of the 
great poet's later life. Lord Hervey {16^6-17^3) must be included 
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among the memoir-writers, a class apart from the biograpliera 
proper ; and among the autohiographers fibres conspicuously the 
historian Gibbon (1737-94).' The great biograpliv of the eighteenth 
Ventuiy^ however, is James Boswell's "Life of Dr. Johnson,” pub- 
lished in 179a If he be the best biographer who presents the 
most vivid delineation of the man he has undeitoken^to describe, 
Boswell may justly contend for the laurel. Without his aid we 
should know the great man of letters but imperfectly. It was 
Boswell who showed him to us in liis habit as he lived ; honest, 
manly, loving truth, notwithstanding his prejudices ; inclined to 
be dictatorial; shrewd in judgment and terse in expression ; rough 
and rugged in manner, but with a heart alive to every charitable 
impulse. Boswell’s book brings before us Johnson with all his 
]ieculiaritie 8 , Johnson with his friends. Johnson in Mrs. Thrale’s 
drawing-room, and Johnson at the club, where he reigned the 
great (Jham of Literature. This last is, 1 think, the nleasantest 
scene in the whole comedy. “There are assembled those heads 
which live for ever 011 the canvas of Reynolds. There arc the 
spectacles of Burke, and the tali thin form of Laiigtoii, tlie coiiilly 
sneer of Beauclerk, and tlie beaming smile of Garrick, (libboii 
lapping his snuff-box, and Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his 
car.^ In the foreground is that strange figure which is as familiar 
to us as the figures of those among whom we have been brought 
up ; the gigantic body, the huge massy face seamed with the scars 
of disease, the brown coat, the black worsted stockings, the grey 
wig with the scorched fore-top, the dirty hands, the nails bitten 
and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and mouth moving 
with convulsive twitches ; we see the heavy form rolling; we hear, 
It puffing, and then comes the ‘Why, sir!’ and the ‘What then, 
sir r and the ‘ No, sir ! ' and *Tou don’t see your way through the 
question, air !’” 

Along with Boswell’s "life of Johnson ’’the student, in 'ordei' 
to coimilete his knowledge of the man and his time, should read 
Mrs. Thralc-Piozzi’a " Anecdotes,” and Mr. A. Hayward’s edition 
of her " Autobiography.” Sir Joshua Hawkins’ Life, which, ^how- 
ever, is very heavy; Arthur Murphv^, which is much better 
written ; John Forster's “ Life of Goldsmith," and the Essays by 
Carlyle and Lord Macaulay. \ 

In this connection may fittingly be mentioned Dr. Johnson’s 
own biographical compilations, which, if not exhibiting the research 
nowadays expected ot the biographer, are weff worth reading for 
their sagacity, critical acumen, ana dignifi^ style. The “ Lives of 

^ Thomu Hobbes, the mat clflunpioii of the Selfish School of Moral 
Fliiloeroh^, and author of “ Leviatnan," has written hii antobio^npliy, 
but hi lAtin verse. He was eighty-five years old when he comiiuiiud it. 

’ To thii ear-trumpet Golilsmith alludes in his ‘^Retaliation ” 

“He shifted his trumpet and calmly took snuff ” 
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the Poets ” is a book imperfect in parts, but as a whole most 
admirably executed, and it is to be noted that few of its judg- 
ments have been reversed by postenty. The latest criticism on 
Gray is not more favourable than Johnson’s to that elegant coiner 
of apt and ^aoeful epithets. Does any very wide difference exist 
between Mr. El win's estimate of Pope and Johnson’s 9 It must 
be admitted that he did not understand Milton, and that his 
strong political ])rcjudicc8 blinded him to the nobility of Ins 
character ; yet he pronounced a really fine panegyric on “Paradise 
Lust.” Tiio Life of Drydeii is in all respects suflicient, and in the 
notices of the metaphysical poets Johnson’s strength and solidity 
of intellect are clearly seen. Of earlier biograpliies a word or two 
may be said. Those ot Unerhaave aKd Diake are clear and judi- 
cious; that of Richard Ravage, if it were woiuh writing at all, 
could not have been better written. As an apology it is complete, 
yet candid. While wo have numerous proofs of the natural kind- 
ness of the writer, wo see that it never persuaded him to disguise 
or conceal the failings of his friend. 

Archdeacon Coxe,is not one of those writers whom one reads for 
their own sake. His stylo is without polish and without grace ; 
nor is there the necessary clearness in his method of ordering fucts. 
We owe to him, however, two bioCTaphies which are rendered 
valuable by the quantity of first-hand information they contain — 
those of the Duke of Marlborough and Sir Robert Walpole. 
Neither has been superseded by the woiks of later writers, yet 
can neither be declared fully worthy of its subject. Perhaps with 
both the difficulty lies in the fact that the interesting periods of 
tlieir lives cannot be separated from the history of their country. 
William Roscoe ( 1753-1831) claims a place in literature as the author 
of a “ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medicis” and a “ Life of Leo X./’ the two 
dealing very discriminatiyely with some aspects of the Italian Rena- 
'^scence. Neither, however, can now be accepted as an authority, the 
ground having aince been surveyed by more philosophical writers, 
and in a spirit of wider and deeper research. About 1756 thkt indiis- 
trioi:(ji Qiitiquaiy, William Oldys, whose life was spent 111 unwearied 
literary iudust^, wrote a memoir of Sir Walter Raleigh, lie was 
followed by Dr. Birch (1750), and by Cayley in 1805. The next 
biographer of the great Elizrlbethan was Patrick Fraser Tytler 
(1791-1849), whose work was a considerable advance on that of his 
predecessors. A still better book was that of Mr. J. A. St John 
in 1869, but the rAost complete is the Life published by Mr. 
Edwards in 1870, which throws much light on his lost expedition 
tODOuiafia, and clears up some d.ifficult questions. In studying 
bis life, recourse must necessarily be had to the history of his 
age (see jp. 16^. 

Mr. Mark Napier 14 the author of a “Life of Napier of Merchi- 
ston” the inventor of logarithms, but his chief work has been 
done in vindica^gthe fame of the Scottish cavaliers, the Marquis 
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of Montrose, and Qrnhain of Claverhous^ Montrose )ms also 
found a biographer in Mr. James Grant ; and his graceful luve< 
lyncs are incluacd in Dr Hannah’s “ Courtly Poets.” Doth Moii- 
‘trose and Claverhouse belong to history, and a very fair view of 
them is presented by Dr. Hill Burton in his “History cj Scotland,” 
It IS now well known that Macaulay's account of Claverhouse is 
greatly overcharged.^ The Napiers have ever been ns exfiert with 
their pen as with their sword, and Sir William Napier (1785-1860), 
the historian of the Peninsular War, has written a fervidly eloquent 
biography of his brothv Sir Charles, the celebrated coiiqiicior of 
Scinde. His own Life is wntten in a very interesting manner 
(edited by N. A. Bruce, 1863). The two Napiers were just entering 
on their career of renown wen Dr. James Currie published his 
memoir of Uobeil Burns (i8io\ the iirsk and one of the best of 
a long series of biographies of the poet (as, for example, John 
Oibsoii Lockhart, 1828 ; Allan Cunningham, 1847 ; Dr. Hately 
Waddell, 1869 ; Alexander Smith ; and W. L DoiigLas, 1878). In' 
connection with it should be read Carlyle’s " Essay on Bums,” and 
a paper in the “Cornhill Magazine,” 1879, by Principal SliaJri). 
Three years after the publication of Cunie’s niemoir appeared 
William Hayley’s “Life of Cowper ” (1 808), a work of very consider- 
able interest. It was followed in 1835 Southey's Life of tlio 
poet, who has also found biographers in Qrimshaw, Tl. ¥. Cary, Sir 
Harris Nicolas, John Bruce (prefixed to the Aldinc edition of tlio 
poems), and Thomas Taylor (1835). Southey, the biographer of 
Cowper, wrote two of the most popular and chonning biogranhi'is 
111 the language, distinguished by a rare grace of style and a lucid 
ordenng of facts— the Life of Nelson and the Life of .fohn Wesley. • 
There have been Lives of Nelson since (jmr cxnnpltj Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s) and of Woslevl[aa a specimen of pieteiitious dulness take 
Tyerman’s), but none have approached Southey’s in excellence or^ 
popularity. He closes his account of the hero of Trafalgar in a 
strain of unpretending eloquence : — “ The most triumphant deatli 
IS that oPthe martyr ; the most awful, that of the martyred patriot ; 
the most splendid, that of the hero 111 the hour of victory ; a|id if 
tlic chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed fur Nelson’s 
translation, he could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of 
glory. He has left us, not indeed hie mantle of inspiration, but a 
ii.imo and an example which are at this hour inspiring thousands 
of the youth of England— a name which is our pride, and an 
example which will continue to be our shioldRind our strength. 
Tims it is that the spirits of the great and the wise continue to 
live and to act after them.” ^ * • 

The stern old Scotch Bcfoimor, who feared not the face of living 

^ “ A Boldior of (iMtuiKuislied coarnge and yTofeuwnl nkill, but Tapncioni 
and profane, of Tiolont temner and of obdurate bcarc, haa loft a iinmo wlncli, 
vhetevor the Scottish rare la settled on the face of the globe, is mentioned 
with a peculiar energy of hatred. ” 
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mau, John Knox, fou^ a biographer in Dr. Thomas M‘Crie in 
i 8 i 2 ; but 1 think thac the later biographies of Laing and Brandes 
are more iudici.al m spirit. Knox, moreover, is a man who helped 
to make history, and we must go to the historians to study him 
thoroughly.. M'Crie had a literary quarrel with Sir Walter Scott 
respecting the latter’s presentment of the Covenanters in “Old 
Mortality.” Scott, in his laborious and various literary career, 
found time to undertake a good deal of biographical work, amongst 
which we may mention the critical memoirs prefixed to his edition 
of the British novelists, and more particularly his prolix “ Life of 
Napoleon.” This is very diffusely and even loosely written, and, 
morerver, was written before all the documents essential to the 
just representation of a wonderful earner became accessible ; but 
it is unquestionably the work of a strong manj* and abounds in 
picturesque and animated passagea More condensed and more 
forcibly written is Scott’s son-in-law’s “Life of Napoleon,” and 
William HazUtt’s biographical panegyric is “ good to read;” but 
we have not yet in English any such philosophic and exhaustive 
biography of the “modem Attila” (a misleading phrase) os M. 
Lanfrey has “created” in French (though unhappily unrmiskcd). 
John (Gibson Lockhart (i 7 ^-'i 854 )f already referred to as Scott’s 
son-in-law, wrote an able “Life of Burii 8 ,’^but his mtujnum opm 
was and is the “ Life of Scott,” which is remarkable for the beauty 
of its writing, but unfortunately is planned on a too extensive 
scale. There is, however, an excellent epitome of it by Henry 
Jenkinson ; and Mr. ll IL Hutton’s recent monograpli is a graphic 
“ miniature taken fnim the great picture, with care enough to 
'tempt on those who look on it to tne study of the fuller Life, as 
well 08 of that image of Su Walter which is impressed by his own 
hand upon his works.” 

, The British novelists, male and female, have been “biographed” 
by Scott, and the poets by Thomas Campbell in the brief me- 
moirs included in his “Specimens.” Lives also accompany the 
Aldine edition. Thomas Campbell will be remembered by his 
fine /^attle-songs and lyrics rather than by his dull “ Life of Mis. 
Siddons” and unsympathetic “ life of Petrarch.” Another ])oet, 
about the same time appeared in the biographical lists, Tiiomus 
Moore (1779-1852), whoso “ Lile of Lord Byron,” though deficient 
in critical insight, is one of the standard biographies we Engjisli 
boast of. He wrote also a “ Life of Sheridan ” and a “ Life ot 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” but neither rises much above medio- 
crity. The former suggested an obvious hon mot to George IV. 
Same oife told the King, in reference to the biography, that “ Moore 
had been murdering Sheridan 1”' “Not so,” replied George IV., 
“but he has certainly attempted his life ! ” A Life of the famous 
wit, orator, and dramatist by Browne appeared a few years* ago. 
Moore himself had a etatesman, tlie late Earl Bussell, for his bio- 
grapher. Another poet, Bryan Waller Proctor (1790-1874), or 
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Barry Cornwall, as he loved to call himself compiled biographies 
of Cnarles Kean (whose Life has also been written by Hawkins), 
and Charles Lamb. Gentle Elia, however, is seen at greater lcn!;tii 
'in Justice Talfourd’s “Life and Letters” and Percy Fitzgerald's 
“Charles Lamb: his Friends, Haunts, and Books "•(1866). Of 
Charles Lamb’s friend, the poet, philosopher, essayist, and dreamer, 
Bamiiel Taylor Colendge, there is a Life by his kind benefactor, 
Mr. Gillinaii, and some valuable references occur in his daughter 
Sal a Coleridge’s “Memoirs and Letters a charming book, whieli, 

soiiichow or other, seeina always to associate itself with “ Mc- 
inoiials of a Quiet Life”— the “quiet life” being that of Augustus 
William Harems accomplished wife. Hare and his brother Julius, 
the rector of Hurstmonceuzf were the authors, or principal autliors, 
of that wise and*kindly book, “Guesses at Truth” (1847). Two 
better men the Church of England never ranked among her clergy. 
In that quiet Sussex lectorv, sheltered among the chalk-downs,. 
John Sterling was for a while Hare’s curate. Sterling was a man 
of unhilfilled promise (ho was cut off at the age of thirty-eight), 
and the most noticeable thing about him is that his Life was w i itten 
liy Thomas Carlyle. The name of the author of “ Sartor liesai tint ” 
reminds one of Ids Life of Cromwell, as given m the “Lutteis and 
Speeches, with Elucidations,” a ciniously vivid portrait, full of 
subtle touches; of the “Life of Schiller” (1835, which may ho 
compared with Lord Lyttori’s Life of the poet ) ; and the “Life of 
Friedrich IL.” of which J. 11 . Tjowell says : — “ It is a bundle of lively 
episodes ratlier than a continuous narrative. But the episodes 
aic lively, the humour and pathos spring from a profound nature, 
the sketches of character are masterly, the seizure of every pic- * 
tiiresquc incident infallible, and the literary judgments those of a 
thorough scholar and ciitic.” 

For every ten persons who read Lord Macaulay’s es.sav r)n Lnrd^ 
Clive, WG may tiiko it tliat not more than one reads Sir John Mal- 
colm’s very careful and interesting biography of the great Indian 
^statesmasi. In like manner. Lord Maciulay’s essay 011 Waircii 
Hustings is the most popular source of information cnnceniiii ' 
liiin. Macaulay’s biographical skctchei are always picture.s(pie, 
comous in knowledge, and fluent of narration; the stoiy never 
halts ; the panorama, in all its brfliiancy of colour and finish of 
detail, moves easily and continuously. He contributed several to 
the “ Encyclopffidia Bntaiinica” (1857-58), among which I may 
particularise that of William Ihtt as lormnig meoucl and BUp])Ii‘- 
ment to that of Pitt’s famous fatlier, tlie Earl of Cliatham, in tJio 
“Historical Essay.s.” Macaulay himself is nobly commeninratAl 
in the “ Life and Letters " by 5 lr. G. 0 . Trevel^^aii, a work con- 
ceived and executed m the right spirit. “ Believiug,* as I df),’'.savs 
the biographer, “that if he were now living Jie would have sufli- 
cient judgment and sufficient greatness of mind to wish to bo 
shown os himself, 1 will suppress no trait in his disposition or 
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incident in his career ;«rhich might provoke blame or question. 
Such in all points as ho was, the world, which has been so indul- 
gent to him, has a right to know him ; and those who best love 
him do not tesirthe consequences of freely submitting his character 
and his actiqns to the public verdict.” Our Indian statesmen, Irom 
Cornwallis to Dalhousie, have all found biographers, but biogra- 

I iliers of very difTercnt merit. The men who among ourselves have 

LIlUWll 

" The aonaoiii when to take 
Occasion by the hand and nwike 
The bounds of freedom wider yet," 

have not been forgotten. We have Lord Nugent's '' Memoirs of 
John Hampden,” who, w^h Pym and Vane, finds a place in John 
Forster’s ^'Statesmen of the Commonwealth;^’ Lord Falkland 
figures in Lady Theresa Lewis’s “ Contemporaries and Friends of 
Lord Clarendon ” (whose Life has been judiciously written by T. 
11. Lister), and in rniiciiml Tulloch’s “Rational Theology ’’(where 
you will also meet with ClilllingwoTth,and the “ ever-niemorable”. 
John llalcV mid Cud worth, and Henry More the Flatonist) ; the 
unfortunate Earl of Strafford may be seen in Forster’s book to which 
reference has already been made, and Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s “Per- 
sonal History of Charles 1.;” the able and astute Anthony Ashley, 
first Earl of Shaftesbury (Dryden’s Achitophel), owns a doughty 
defender in Mr. W. D. Clinstie ; for Lord Chancellor Somers we turn 
to Lord Campbell, and for Jjord Williuni Russell, to his descendant, 
E.irl Russell. Of Coxe’s “ Sir Robert Walpole " I have already 
spoken ; his brilliant opponent, Boliiigbroke. Pope’s “ St, John," 
can hardly be called fortunate in his biograpliers, Mallet, Cooke, 
Thomas Mackniglit (the last, the best). The Life of the elder Pitt 
was written by the Rev. Francis 'Diackpray, in two quarto volumes 
S*s ponderous as Nares’s “Life of Lord Burleigh" (ot which Macau- 
lay says that, “ compared with the labour of reading through it, 
all other labour, the labour of thieves on the treadmill, of.childien ' 
ill factories, of negroes in sugar-plantations, is an agreeable recrea- 
tion ’'). Tho younger Pitt’s first biogr.inher was his tutor, Bishoji 
Toinline (whose effort in*' biography “enjoys the distinction of 
being the worst biographical work of its kind in the world”) ; his 
next was John Giffora ; his best .Earl Stanhope. Earl Russell 
has written a memoir of Charles James Fox ; Lord Edmund Fitz- 
inaiinco, a “ Life of^JVilliani, Earl of Shelburne ; ” Edmund Burke, 
as politician, essayist, and political writer, lias drawn after him a 
tr{pn ofi biographers! fiissct. Prior, Dr. Croly (author of “ Sahi- 
thiel "), Thomas Macknight, NapLr, and John Morley, tho last 
treating his character and career with fine insight and just appre- 
ciation. For George Canning we must take Augustus St^leton 
and Robert Bell ; folt the Earl of Liverpool, Mr. 0. D. Toiige. 

1 See also Mr. MaxweU Lyto’s “ History of Eton College " (1875). 
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The Life of William Wilberforce has bccntadmirably told by ins 
suns ; and that of Sir Samuel Homilly (if I may put him in this 
.category), also by hia son. With much inciaiveness of touch and 
keen discernment Lord Brougliam has sketched the characters, 
mingling occasional biographical details, of the “ Statesmen ” (and 
“Men of Letters”) of the reigns of George HI and George IV. 
As yet no really good biography of Sir Robert Peel has appeared ; 
Doubleday's is a mere farrago of personal crotchets; and the 
“ Menioriids ” by Earl Stanhope and Lord Cardwell arc not dp- 
signed to show ns the nnn. Tlie lion. A. Grey has writeii a Life 
ot Charles, Earl Grey Mr. W. M. Torreins, of Viscount JMel- 
bonrne , the lion. Evelyn Ashley, of Lord Palnicrston. 

The intimate sympathy wAich we feel with the poets through the 
living force and p(hver of their genius nccelsurily rciidci's us desirous 
of knowing something of their manner of IifCjOf the ronditioiis under 
which they worked, of the nature and quality of their experiences 
of humanity and the W'orld. Wc are enabled to acqiiiro this know- 
ledge of lililtou through Profe<>sor M.^sson’s noble biography. Of 
John Keats wc gain glimpses through Lord Houghton’s memoir ; 
of Percy Jlysshe Shelley through Hogg, Trelawiiy, Mcdwin, J. L. 
Peacock, and J, Addington Syinonds. Rut I think it will be 
admitted that our English biography is specially weak and un- 
satisfactory in this department ; perhaps because our poets have 
generally led live.s which outwardly present little of a sli.srp and 
vivid interest. We have, however, an exhaustive Life of P«>po hy 
the Rev. Whitwell El win ; a faiily good one of Ryron by Aloore ; 
of Spenser by Todd, by the Rev. John ^[ltlord, and Gcorgo Lillie 
Craik Rut what sli.dl be said of Godwin’s “Life oi Chaucer,” 
wheio the extraneous matter is to the real biography in the samo 
proportion as Fnlstaff's gallon of sack to the pcnnyivorlh of bread ? 
There is no good Life of Wordsworth ; no tvry good Life of Dryden ,• 
and Butler, Cowley, Quarles, Ren Jonson, and many others, seem 
still ill want ot a worthy biograjihcr. 

Of the famous men who at sea have upheld the name and ex- 
tended the power of England, biographies are not wanting. ” We 
may begin with John Rarrow’s “Life iff Sir Francis Jlrakc,” and 
come down to Allen's "Life of th# Earl of Diiiidonald.” TIutp 
are Lives of Mai tin Frobisher, of Johli Davies, of Sir John I rawk]ii.s; 
the story of Robert Rlake has been told by Mr. Hepwortli Dixon ; 
of many of the old admirals by industrions Dn Campbell and the 
yet more industrious Robert Southey. Barrow’s “Life of Eail 
Howe" and Jervis’s “Life of Earl St. VinCent” may be read wj^ii 
interest. There is al'to a ])lca.«ng biography of Nelson’s friend, 
lieutenant, and successor, Lord DiJlingwood : and another of Sir 
Philip Broke, who in the frigate “ Shannon ” defeated and captured 
the l^ger American frigate “Chesapeake" iif sight of Boston har- 
bour. Eor few of these, however, will the student have any leisure, 
and their principal value to him must necessarily lie in the light 
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they throw upon the byways of history. As much may be said of 
the lives of military commanders ; with these, too, our literature 
is well provided, though few of them possess any literary merit. 

The bulk of many of our biograpmes is an enormity against 
which the ctudent may well protest. He has not time to wade 
through ten thick volumes of the “ Life and Letters ” of every man 
who attains temporary distinction as a divine or a litt6rateur, a 
lawyer or a soldier, a theologian or a politician. Very few are the 
men whose lifc-story may not be fitly and fully told, so far as the 
public are concerned, in a single volume, cAid that nut much larger 
than tliR volume that Iziuik Walton devotes to a Hooker or a Her- 
bert. Hence the popularity of those biograpliical essays or sum- 
maries which have recently become quite a distinctive portion of 
our literature. They be^n with the lleviews*; ” with those fine 
essays of Macaulay’s on Warren Hastings, Clive, Pitt, Johnson ; 
with those of Carlyle on Burns, and Heine, and Diderot, Mirabcau 
and Voltaire ; and the example has been followed with good resuLts 
by many competent writers. There are now several senes ot such 
compilations : “ Ancient ” and “ Foreign Classics for l^lnglish 
Headers,” “Englisli Men of Letters,” and “The New Plutarch.” 
Here we have presented in a quintessential form all that is known 
respecting the famous men selected by the various biographers, 
ana this condensed biography, capable of ready absorption and 
digestion, is of the greatest service to the “ general reader ” or the 
young man with brief leisure and few opportunities, while not nre- 
venting or exonerating the student from indepeiidnit rcscarcli if 
^ he have the means of entering upon it. 

1 have named in the course of the preceding paragraphs several 
biograpliies which belong to our standard literature as surely as 
the work of a Bacon or a Bishop Butler; biographies in which 
« genius has been emjdoyed in the welcome task of portraying and 
doing justice to kinarea genius. There are others in which men of 
quick observation and lively sympathies have been very i^uccessfnP 
in fhimishiiig accurate and vividly coloured portraits of their sub- 
ject! and assisting us to a right peiccptidu of their characteristic 
features. Such au one is Ihe “ Lite of Dr. Arnold ’’ by Dean Stanley 
—a book to be read by young nen for the moral lessons it conveys 
no less than for the sake of the comprehensive view it sup])lies of 
a mail of fine nature and- eminent ability. Such an one is the 
"Life of the Hev. Frederick William Robertson of Brighton ” by 
Mr. Stopford Brooxe, the intense interest of which is partly due to 
t||e literaiy skill of tOh biographer, who was in entire sympathy 
with his aalgect, and has thereione contrived to show us the man 
as he lived and felt and thought, so that we seem to know him as 
we might know a brother. Books such as these cannot fail to stimu- 
late the mored and ihtellectual nature of the student if he make 
proper use of them ; if he gather from them a clear and definite 
image of the man whose lue ie before himi trace the influencee 
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which shaped and moulded his character mark the sacrilices he 
underwent or the services he rendered to the cause of trutli, and 
follow with accurate insight the various currents of his thoughts. 
Ho will then ask himselfi Is there anything hero fur me to imitate, 
or anything which 1 should avoid ? llow can 1 profit by this man’s 
sufferiiif^ and sorrow, or by his achievements and triuiflphs 1 What 
has his life done for me specially ? What did it do for others ? llow 
IS It to be summed iii>— as a failure or a success, and why f The 
student will thus learn to build up for himself a scie7ice ofbiwjraphy^ 
and to discern in it oiiepf the most important of the various branches 
of study lie possesses. He will unaerstand that it is something 
very much higher than a mere source of recreation or a means of 
gratifying a superficial and idle curiosity. Kvery man lives that 
others may benefit by his having lived, lond most tnily is this the 
case when the man lias taken life in earnest, has thought great 
thoughts or done great deeds, or swayed the fortunes of nations, or 
influenced the movement of the human mind. 

1 am peifcctly conscious of having omitted many biographies 
which, for one reason or another, it will be desirable the student 
should consult ; some which, like Mrs. Chapman’s “ Life of Ifarnot 
Martiiieau,” or the “ Life of Margaret Fuller Ossoli," or the “ Liiu 
of Leonard Horner,” or Lord Cockburn’s “Lifeot Lord Jeffrey,” 
the great Aristarchns of the “Edinburgh Kovicw,” arc of value 
from the pictures they preserve of original and individual charac- 
ters ; others which, like Twiss's “Lite of Lord Eldon,” are useful 
ns companions to our histones ; and others which, like Muir’s or 
Irving’s “Life of Mahomet,” and Irving’s “Life of Columbus,” 
or John Morley’a “Life of Kousseau,” or Denians’s “Life 
Latimer,” or rnncipal Tulloch’s “ Leaders of the Kcformation,” or 
Knight’s “ Life of William Caxton,” help to illustrate great his- 
torical epochs or stages in the intellectual progress of mankind. 
’J'heii there are many valuable autobiographies, in which the mSn 
liimself becomes the chronicler of his own experiences ; as, for 
iristanec. those of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, of David Ilumc, of 
Edmund Gibbon, of Fanny Burney, of Hugh Miller, of De Qfiincey. 
'Fills kind of biography is not very common among us, owing, 
iicrhaps, to our English reserve and the difficulty which wo feel in 
I, lying bare our hearts to others, hr in speaking of what we have 
done and left undone. Nor must I omit the histoncal biographies, 
such os Prescott’s “History of Ferdinand and Isabella’' and 
“Philip II.,” and J. L. Motley’s “Life avl J)eath of John of 
Bameveldt.” Probably Helps’s Lives of^izarro, the conqueror of 
Peru, and Cortes, the conquemr of Mexico, should be iflcuided in 
this class, which is a large ana rapidly increasing one. Some men 
make such a mark upon their and country, as Charlemagne 
and Napoleon, Cromwell and William the ^ent, that P. is almost 
impossiolc, as I have said, to separate the one from the other, the 
history from the biography. The philosophical biography has an 
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admirable exponent in,G. Henry Lewes’s “ life of Gfoethe,” a fine 
study of a remarkable intellect. And now, in conclusion, 1 must 
put together, without attempting any arrangement, some recent 
tuographics of acknowledged interest and ment, such os Mr. W. H. 
Ijocky’s Lives of Flood, Qrattan, and Daniel O’Connell, in hu 
“Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland;” Lord Dalling’s “His- 
toric Characters,” which, however, are more critical than bin- 
graphical; Miss Agues StricUand’s entertaining “Lives of the 
Queens ” and Mrs. J^lverett Green’s “ Lives of the Princesses ” of 
England ; Canon Ash well’s (unfinished) “]^ife of Bishop Wilber- 
lorce,” Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s “Cloister Lite of the 
Fmperor Charles V. Gcoigc Henry Lewes’s “Life of Maximilian 
UobespiciTO Mrs. Oliphant’s “life of Edward Jrviiig," a man of 
tine but wayward genius*; James Sjiedding’s “Life and Letters 
of Lord Bacon,” a work of profound research, which fulfils the 
purpose of its writer, and enables us to form a true conception of 
tlio kind of man Bacon was ; Lord Campbell’s gossipy “Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors” and “Chief Justices,” and Dean Hook’s 
“ Lives of tlie Archbishops of Canterbury ; ” Mr. Ilepwortli 
Dixon’s Lives of John Howard and William Penn ; John Forster’s 
masterly “Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” Lis “Life of Sir John 
Kliot,” and biographies of W.dter Bavage Laiidor and Charles 
Dickens (the latter should be read along with the “ Letters of 
Charles Dickens,” recently published) ; Dr. Burn Jones’s “ Life of 
Faraday,” which contains much encouragement fur sclf-hel])ers ; 
Dr. Hanna’s “Life of Dr. Chalmers,” Mrs. Mary Bomcrville’s 
“ Personal liccollcctions ” (see also the autobiograjiliical narrative 
/if Mrs. Delaiiy and Miss Ckirnelia Knight) ; Mrs. Gaskell's “Life 
of Charlotte Broiitg ” (to be read along with Mr. Werayss Reid’s 
monograph) ; Sir Arthur Helps’s “ Life of Mr. Brassey the Engi- 
neer ; ” Dr. Doran’s “ Lives of the Princes of Wales ” and “ Lives of 
ffie Queens of England of the House of Hanover Mr. Tl. A. P.igc’s 
“ Thomas De Quincy ; ” Mr<«. Csuncron’s “ Beauties of the Court of 
Charles IT.” and “Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns Eliza 
Metofard's “ Life of Josiah Wedgwood ; ” Dr. Smiles’s “Life of 
I Geoigo Stephenson” and 'aLivcs of the Engiiieei-s ; ” J. P. Muir- 
hcad’s “Life of James Watt;” Sir James Stephen’s “Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Biography,” and .David Masson's “ Life of William 
Drummond of Hawthomden,” the Scottish poet. l^lr. Tlieodoro 
Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort” approaches to the dignity of 
history. Miss Tong^ portrays a noble character in her “Life of 
Bishop Fattuon ; ” and tjie “ Life of Charles Kingsley ” by his wife 
Admits ug to the most familiar acquaintance with a man of high 
tolentS) elevated aims, and generous impulses. Mr. Sime’s “ Life 
of Lessigg” and Miss Zimmerman’s “Life and Philosophy of 
Schopenhauer ” will 2iave an interest for philosophical inquirers 
similar to that which, for the literary student, attaches to Mr. 
Kegan Paul’s “William Godwin, his Fnends and Contemporaries.” 
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ENGLISH FICTION : A COURSE OF EKADING. 

next. branch of literature with wliicli we sLall con- 
yite'E ccrii ourselves is tJiat of Fiction. It divnlcs into two 
i sub-branches— the romance and the novel ; tlie 

former the older and the mter tlie newer form ; the . 
former dealing generally with wild, wondeilid, .and 
poetic thcnics, the latter with the everyday events of common life. 
I'^ir tlie origin of both 1 must content myself with refiTniig to 
^Ir. Dunlop’s “History of Fiction.” Thu romance, it is Miilicieiit 
to say here, owes its name to the fact tliat tlie earliest inednuval 
tides were written in the lloinance langimges ; that is, in those 
languages winch arose out of the conihinatioii of the Latin with 
the indigenous longues of France and Ei>aiii. Hence the word 
“Homans” w'as applied to them; and as those Ldes were luxu- 
riantly imaginative in character, the term “romance” came to bo 
bestowed upon all fictions dealing with purely fanciful tliemc s. 
ill England, the romance, for several generations, was piirclv an 
exotic : the old knightly legends were imported from the Cdn- 
tiiiciit in rude translations, and no original effort was made until 
tjie Henascence stimulated the national intellect into various* 
lorms vif literary ‘ndtiire. Then Sir Tliomas More produced his 
“ Utopiat” the first of a long line of fictions of whicii the central 
motive has been the representation of an ideally perfect sti|e of 
society. In our own time we have seep the idea reproduced in 
“ Erewhon ” and “ The Coming llace.” The “Utopia,” however, 
was written in Latin by Sir Tholnas More (151^18}; .ind in 
TiStin, too, as the language of scholars, w^as written Robert 
Barclay’s “ Argenis,” a political allegory, which has also been the 
lertde parent of many imitations. Cowper propounces it the most 
amusing romance that was ever written* and Hallam warmly 
praises its style. Coleridge wished to see it translated .Ind ren- 
dered into an English form. Ine Italian pastoral romances were 
the models adopted by Sir Philip Sidney for his “Arcadia” 
(1580-81), the first legitimate English romi^e. He wrote it at 
the request of his sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke (celebrated 
by Ben Jonson) ; and, as he says to her, “ Only for you, only to 
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you. . . . Your dear felf can best witness the manner, being done 
in loose sheets of paper, most of it in your presence, the rest 
by sheets sent unto you as fast as they were done.” It is 
written partly in i)Tose, partly in verse, and embodies both the 
Italian pastoral and the old heroic romance. The stylo is some- 
times very sweet and natural, rising into poetry ; at other times 
it smacks of the Euphuism of the age, and abounds in conceits 
and forced inversions. I suppose it would not be easy to read it 
through at ene sitting, but it will be relished if taken in instal- 
ments; some of the episodes are ezcepdiugly charming. I'lio 
descriptive passages are drawn with a, fine pencil and richly 
coloured, while the pictures of tender affection and enthusiastic 
friendship fully justify Southey in speaking of its briUiaut author 
as c ■ 

" llluBtrating the vales of Areody 
Witli cuurteoiii courage and with loyal loves. " 

The prayer of Pamela was a great favourite with Charles L, and is 
reproduced in the “Eikoii Biisilikc.” 

Contemporaneous with Sidney's'* Arcadia” was the “Euphuea ; 
or, the Anatomy of Wit” (i 579 )» x'^ntten by John Lyly at the ago 
of twenty-five. Its form is that of an Italian story ; its stylo an 
elaborate development of those verbal conceits and traits of lan- 
guage, which, borrowed from Italy, had become fashionable in 
England There is little doubt that Lyly designed to ridicule it, 
but his satire was so successful that it was taken literally, and this 
childish and affected form of speech was henceforth known as 
“ Euphuism." It became so popular, especially among the ladies, 
thaf'she who spoke not Euphuism” was “as little regarded at court 
os if she could not speak French.” Shakespeare has laughed at it 
in his “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” and Ben Jonson iii his “ Every 
Man out of hia Humour.” Sir Walter Scott ondeavoiircd to revive 
the ridicule in the “Sir Piercie Shufton” of his “Monastery.” 
The story of the book is simply the recital of some no^u very iii- 
ter^ting adventures which befell a young Athenian, first at Naples 
and afterwards in England. Ho is named Euiihues, because he is 
the embodiment of that nimble intelligence and physical perfec- 
tion which Pinto describes that word. The tone is very pure 
and earnest, and Lyly inveighs against the follies and vices of the 
time with considerable vehemence. Altogether the work is of a 
far higher class tlv^n is generally represented, and affords a com- 
plete mine of moral reflections and aphorisms. 

^The ^ts and the dramatists /lad it all their own way for the 
next century ; and wdth the exception of Lord Bacon’s “ Atlantis ” 
and 1 ^ John H.irruigton’s “Oceana,” both modelled on the same 
lines as the “UtopKi,” we meet with no prose fiction until we 
come to the novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn (1642-98), who is gene- 
tally dull when she is not indecent, and in only one of her efforts 
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lins risen above mediocrity. Tbis is “ Thn Uistory of Orouooko , 
or, the Royal Slave," published in 169S, and founded on the story 
jif an African prince who was sold into slavery, and, after siithT- 
iiig and sorrowing much, was put to death by the aiithontios of the 
colony ill which he laboured. The story is told wuth vigour and 
tenderness. It suggested to the dramatist Thomas Southern hia 
tragedy of “Oronooko;" and, apart from its liteiary merits, de- 
serves to be remembered as the first English protest against the 
crime of slavery. 

We stand upon more familiar ground when we arrive at tlie 
novels of Daniel Defoe (1635-1731). ITie research of recent bio- 
graphers has lowered the estimate originally formed of this prolific 
])amphleteer, and diminished the sympathy with which wo w'ero 
wont to regard his trade failures, his fiolitical persecutions, his 
pillory, and hia poverty. It seems tolerably evident that his pen 
was at the disposal of the highest bidder ; yet, on the other hand, 
he cherished a very genuine love of freedom, and in political ideas- 
was far in advance of his contemporaries. After a bu^ career as 
jduriialut and pamphleteer, he struck out a new line of fiction at 
iifty-six years of age, and in 1719 published his “Life and Sur- 
prising Adventures of llobinsoii Crusoe,” a work which, like 
Shakespeare’s plays and Runyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ is one of 
the familiar masterpieces of our literature, the inheritance of every 
Englishman, as indisputably as Magna Cliarta or the Rill of 
Riglits. Whether it w’as suggested by the story of Alexander 
Selkiik, or was the natural outcome of the romantic spirit fed by 
the narratives of Dampier and the Ruccaneers, will matter little 
to the student, who will chielly be attracted by tho extraordinary* 
rc.ili.sm of the writer, the minuteness of the details 111 which ho 
indulges, and the prosaic manner in which ho handles an essentially 
romantic theme. Defoe himself professed that the book was partly 
nutobiographical, a kind of type of what tho dangers and vicissi- 
tudes and surprising escapes of his own life had been ; but wo 
suspect this was an afterthought. The charm of “ Robinson Cmsoo ’’ 
IS duo to Defoe’s rcuiaTkable nmrative power and to his active 
sympathy with hia subject. The cri'.ric will observe its entire 
originality : it owes nothing to French or Italian models. In no 
other of his fictions did Defoe rise again to this liigh level, and,-in 
truth, it IS no more given to a man to write ttuo “ Robinson Orusoes " 
than to write two '^Uamlets; " but in all of them his mode of work- 
ing is the same, and in all he displays the siAoe singular success 
in stamping on his narrative the marktPof vraistiMaij^ce. His 
“ Journal of the Fl^e ” has been quoted as if written by an d^c- 
witness ; the great Chatham accepted his “ Memoirs of a Cavalier ” 
as authentic ; and his “ Life and Adventures of Colonel Jack " 
have been frequently reprinted among accoiftits of genuine high- 
waymen. The “Life of Captain Carleton,” sometimes accepted 
as fictitious, is, by some good authorities, believed to be edited 
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from a genuine narraliive. To these, in order to complete the list 
of Defoe's fictions, must bo added “Moll Flanders/' “fioxana,” 
“ New Voyage round the World," and the “ Life and Piracies of 
Captain Singleton." 'I'his lost has always seemed to me second 
only in cleYcrness of workmanship to “ ilubinson Crusoe." 'fhe 
description of the Captain’s African journeys reads almost like a 
prophecy. 

Dean Swift (1667-1745) wrote hw “ Talc of a Tub ” fifteen years 
‘ before “Bobiiisuii Crusoe” was published, but it is a political 
satire rather than a novel, and a political ratire in the shape of an 
allegory. A strong book, the book of a keen masculine intellect, 
it abounds in humorous illustrations and ironical touches. Pro- 
bably ill none of the cynical Dean's *work<a is the copiousness of 
his genius more evideiiti It is not only a liiiinorous, but, as all 
true humour is instinct with wisdom, a wise book, and a book 
that in the main etfectivcly supports the great pnnci])lc of religious 
toleration. In “Gulliver’s 'rravels,” juiblislicd in 1726, I think 
the iiilluonce of Defoe may bo traced ; there is, at all events, the 
same directness of iiarrativo, simplicity of language, and attention 
to detail. Swift, like Defoe, is a master of the realistic, and it 
may be noted that in this respect both of them resemble llunyan, 
the three being the three gR‘atoHt lealists wliom our literatuio has 
produced. Ami by “realists” I mean writers who make familiar 
and acceptable the most imaginative conceptions by working them 
out through everyday means and investing them with everyday 
associations. “Gulliver’s Travels" is, of course, a political satire, 
but it is not necessary to the enjoyment of the story that the 
• reader should catch up the political allusions, though he cannot 
do justice to the writer’s skill until these are undei stood. The 
hero, Lemuel Gulliver, makes four voyages : first, to Lilliimt, a 
, satire on the court of George 1., Blufuscu standing for Fiance ; 
second, to Prodingnag, a satire on European and English politics j 
third, to Laputa, a satire on the philosophers ; and fourth, to the 
, country of the Huuyhiilinis, a terribly savage satire lijion the 
whoM human race. Something Swift may have owed to Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s “ Comic Uiitory of the States and Empires of the 
Moon," and something to “ ytopia,” of w'hich it is in cfTcct a 
, travesty ; but essentially the book is original, and it is one which 
only Swift could have written. For it needed not alone a fertile 
invention, a trenchant wit, a keen faculty of observation, but a heart 
like his all aflame ^rith mortified ambitions, disappointed hopes, 
and rage and bate and acorn. 

The elegantly fanciful papers, lighted up with genial humour, 
in which Addison records the fortunes of Sir ^ger de Coverley, 
his vanities and his virtues, his foibles and his humanities, belong 
to the province of fiotion ; but simply noting that the first outline 
of this inimitable character came from the hand of Sir Richard 
Stede, 1 pass on to the three great names that stand, omntum 
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eomamsUf at the head of the English novelists— Richdrdson, Field- 
ing, and Smollett. Samuel Richardson (1689-1 76s), the son of a 
Derbyshire joiner, was as a boy the letter- writer of tbo love-sick 
damsels of his village, and afterwards, as a printer’s apprentice 111 
London, corresponded with a gentleman of fortune who was an 
adept 111 the epistolary style. As a master-printer hd continued 
to wTite letters, and Ills skill in this species 01 composition led two 
London booksellers to suggest to him the preparation of a volume 
of ‘‘Familiar Letters” for the use of country persons without tact 
or talent to write for themselves. “ Well,” said Richardson, “ if 1 
instruct them how to wrifh, why should 1 not also instruct them how 
to think and act in common cases?” His friends the publishers 
were all the more urgent with him to begin the little volume fur 
this hint. “ I set pbout it, and in the p^gress of it, writing two 
or three letters to instruct handsome girls who were obliged to go 
nut to service, as we phrase it, how to avoid the snsires tiiat might 
be laid against their virtue,” he remembered a story of real life 
which ho hod once lieard, and conceived the idea of incorporating 
it into Ins letters “in an easy and natural manner.” Siicli was the 
origin of “ Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded.” The name of his heroine 
ho borrowed from Sidney’s “Arcadia,” as a direct protest agiiinst 
the romantic school of writing, and he represented her as a servant- 
girl sprung of low-born parents, one Andrews and his wife. The 
entire plot of tlie story turns upon her resistance to the libertine 
addresses of her young master, whom, iiowcver, slie eventually 
maines 111 a spirit of pious gratitude. Tiie moral, theicfore, is .is 
b.id ns the plan is inartistic, and it is diffirult now to uiulerstaiid 
the extraordinarysucces.s which greeted “Pamela” on its ])ubIiration, 
unless wu remember that it was a novel apjxal to natuic, to the 
common sympathies, to those sentiments and aiFuctions which bind 
together all clusscs It was part and parcel of the reaction against 
t^ie coiiveiitioiialisiii of the French style, which had alreiidy begun,'* 
and readers were charmed with the simplicity of its style and the 
truthfulness of its incidents. Its prolixity was not felt as a fault 
by rc.aders who had few books and a good deal of leisiiie, niid|lijat 
leisure uninterrupted by daily papers, pc^iny posts, and telugrams. 

Ricliaidson, like Defoe, htid reached middle .age before ho undci- 
took the craft of the novelist. He \^s fifty-niue when he nublished 
Ins second and finest novel, “Clarissa Harlowc.” As in ‘^Pamela,” 
the story is developed 111 tlie awkward form of a senes of letters. 
Clarissa, the heroine, a young lady of birth, fortune, and beauty, 
urged by her family to accept the hand of a^man she docs not love, 
flies from her home, .and ap])cals to the generosity of the m.'iii whrgn 
she does love— a splendid, f.asciiidtiiig libertine, »Sir Robert Ijove].acc, 
the litter a character boi rowed from the “Lothario” of Rowe’s 
“ Fair Penitent.” Through nearly eight volupies is continued the 
story of the wrongs she cndure.s at the hands of this brilliant 
scoundrel. At length he endeavours to repair his crime by offer- 
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ing marriage. Clarissa indignantly rejects it, and dies of a broken 
heart. Lovelaoo is oft&rwards killed in a duel abroad. The moral 
here is not a very strong one, and there are whole scenes which, as 
in “ Pamela/’ though designed by the author to subserve a mor.'ih 
purpose, are unfit to be readouerts virginihiuque. Neverthelebs 
there is pouer in tho book— the power oi a narrow intellect per- 
haps, but of an intellect which has given itself up wholly to tho 
coniplotion of the work before it llichardson wept over the sor- 
rows of Clarissa ns ho invented and recorded them ; and the reader 
who does not take fright at the beginning of the tale will find that 
its pathos has on him also an extraordinary effect 

111 17^3, four years after the apMarance of “Clarissa," Richard- 
son published his List novel, in wnich ho attempted to paint tho 
antithesis of the libertuvs Lovelace in the welj^-boni, well-living, 
accomplished, and liandsome “Sir Charles Grandison." To tell 
the truth. Sir Charles is a prig and a bore ; and when his creator 
represents him ns the object of the passionate love of two ladies, 
one of whom goes mad when the other marries him, we cannot but 
wonder at their folly. 1 fear that Jjovelace will always have a 
greater attraction for readers ; be is at least a possible and prob- 
able character, while Grandison is the faultless monster that the 
world ne’er saw, and never wants to see 1 Clementina and Harriet 
Byron, the two heroines, are drawn with considerably greater skill 
and more truth. Richardson’s peculiar power, lus Pi-ofessor Masson 
points out, consists in “ the subtle imagination of )>rogicssive states 
of feeling rather than of changing extern.*!! scenes ; in the ininnto 
anatomy of the human heart as worked upon gradually by littlu 
alterations of time, place, and motive, rather than in the raiiid 
succession of external visions and surprises. He writes on and on 
ill a plain, full, soinewhat wordy style, not always grammatically 
perfect ; but every page is a series of minute touclies, and each toiieli 
li from thorough conception of the cause which ho is rcprcsentinuf. 
In minute requisition into the human heart, and especially the 
female heart, and in the exhibition of conduct as affected from 
day tn day by growing complications of feeling and circumstance, 
Richardson is a master " 

Whatever may be the* opinions we hold of Riehardsun as a 
novelist, we must all of us >ejoice that by the production of 
“Pamela” he stimulated the genius of Henry Fielding, which 
otherwise might never have flowed in what we now know to be its 
t rue channel. Heniw FielJi ng (i 707-54), son of Lieutenant-General 
Fielding, was educated at Eton and at Leyden ; at twenty, by the 
extravagance of his father, he was forced to gnapple with the world to 
obtain a livelihood ; began to wnte%omedies and farces, and struck 
a rich vein of burlesque in his “ life and Death of Tom Thumb tho 
Great ” and “The Cqyent Garden Tragedy.” Marrying for love^ he 
lived awhile in a Doi^Setshiro village, but his funds again failing, 
was forced to return to London and resume his pen. After many 
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viciflsitndeB he woe called to the bar in 174a At h£art Fieldins 
was thoroughly sound, with an indignant codtempt^or shams and 
affectations and a merely conventional morality. Detesting the 
jfalse teaching of “ Pamela,” he resolved to exiiose it by the forcible 
satire of a caricature, and with this view began his “ Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews and of his friend Mr. Abraham Adaihs,” but as 
the design grew upon him, he converted it into a regular novel. 
‘‘Joseph Andrews” met with a success which has lasted to tins 
day. One of the characters, the aforesaid Abraham Adams, is as 
much everybody’s acquaintance as Shakospeaic’s Falstaff or Sterne’s 
Uncle Toby. Wc love hffn for his Christian graces, his purity. Ins 
simplicity. Ins scholarship, and even his absence of mind and per- 
sonal peculiarities ; and we Icwe through him the man who created 
him, for we feel that such a conception fould havo sprung only 
iioni a healthy and liberal mind. Tn 1743 he returned to his 
favourite vein of irony in the “ llistoiy of the Life of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Wild the Great”— a notorious thief and thief taker, hung 
at Tyburn for his crimes 111 1725— in which the character really aimed 
at IS that of “the mighty villain and reckless conqueror who invades 
the rights or destroys the liberties of nations.” As W. C. lloscoc 
says * — “ A satire like this strips off the Biiiirioiis oniainents of 
hypocrisy, shows the beauty of the moral character, and will 
always be worthy the attention of the reader ivho desitca to use 
wiser or better from the book he peruses.” 

iSix years elapsed before Fielding appeared .ngain ns a novelist 
lie then producud his “ Tom Junes : the History of a Foundling,” 
which as a work of art is unsurpassed m all English fiction. Though 
Thackeray finds fault with its hero, it docs not seem that its iiioinl 
]mi [lose can justly be ccn.sure<l. Fielding did not intend Tom Jonc.s 
to be a perfect character ; he is drawn from life, a young man oi 
generous luipuLscs but strong passions, with little Bcru])le of honour 
aqd no sense of religion, but capable of learning fnmi experience, '* 
nod of being educated by love into a true and honest manhood 
With his msiial strong and keen aatire. Fielding exposes the vices 
and follies of society, its mean motives, its hypocnsies, its iireteijpcs, 
and no doubt it is bad company into wliicli he iiilrodiices us,l>ut 
he makes amends in Squire Allworthy, wiio, whether drawn Loin 
his friend, Kalph Allen of B.ith, or^*!^, is Fielding’s picture of a 
good man. In his “Amelia,” published in 1751, he gives us his 
picture of a good woman, and a very beautiful and attractive, 
liicturc it 18. We love her as heartily as Mr. J^oth, her husluiiid, 
does ; and if she were drawn, as is said, frop h'lelding's own wife, 
Fielding must indeed have been happy m his choice. •» « 

“ What a wonderful art ! ” exclaims Tlinckeray, who in so many 
respects resembled Fielding ; “ wliat an admirable gift of Natnio 
was it by which the author of these talcs was endowed, and which 
enabled him to fix our interest, to waken our sympathy, to seize 
upon our credulity, so that we believe in Ids people, speculate 
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S avely njpon^ their faults or their excellences, prefer this one or 
at, deplore J\)neB’s fondness for drink and ])lay, Booth’s fondness 
for play and drink, and the unfortunate position of the wives of both 
gentlemen— love and admire those ladies with all our hearts, and 
talk about them as faithfully as if we had breakfasted with them 
this monnhg in their actual drawing-rooms or should meet them 
this afternoon in the Park. What a genius ! what a vigour ! 
What a brLAt-eyed intelligence and observation ' what a whole- 
some hatreiifor meanness and knavery ' what a vast sympathy ! 
what a ch^fnlness ! what a manly rdish of life ! what a love of 
human WH I what a poet is here ! — watbhing, meditating, brood- 
ing, cremng ! Wliat multitudes of truths has that man left 
behind him ! What generations ho< has taught to laugh wisely 
and fairly ! What scholars be has formed and accustomed to the 
exercise of thnui'litful humour and the manly play of wit ! What 
a courage he had I What a dauntless and constant cliucrf illness 
of intellect, that burned bright and steady through all the storms 
of his life, and never deserted its last wreck ! It is wonderful to 
think of the jiains and misery winch the man suffered ; the pres- 
sure of want, illness, remorse which he endured ! and that tlio 
writer was neither malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth 
never warped, and his generous human kindness never surreii- 
dereil.” 

In 1748, the year in which Bichardsoii published ‘‘Clarissa,” 
Toliias Hiiiollett, a shrewd young Scotchman, who had served on 
board one of the King’s ships as surgeon's mate and seen much of 
nil'll and manners, gave to the world Ins first novel, “Itodenck 
Jlanduin " Brightly written, broadly humorous, with liold sketches 
ot character and sniait reproductions of actual experiences, it 
sprang into a sudden popularity. The humour is often coarse, 
the fun Rometiines degenerates into biiffooiiGry, and the wholi> is 
^pitched in a very low key ; but the sterling merit of the book lies 
inamtnined it 111 the public favour, and as it doals ivith the inci- 
dents of Admiral Yenion’s expedition to Carthagen.i,it iK.iy justly 
be 4>ititled our first naval novel. Binollctt h.id, like Dickens, a 
quick eye for external indications of character, and he has collected 
a gallery of whimsical portraits quite after Dickens’s own heart. 
But he had nothing of Dickerf^’s kindliness of nature ciiid purity 
of moral feeling, nothing of his reverence for womanhood, and the 
immorality of “Roderick Bandoui” is so gross, that after reading 
it one is conscioust'if a nasty taste in one’s month. It takes all 
one’s intmst in and ndmiratkm for “ Tom Bowling " to keep down 
Ofto’s indignation at an author who so recklessly prostituted his 
great natural powers. 

There is more genius, but not less profligacy, in Smollett’s 
second novel, “ Ferqurine Pickla” The hero is a very contemp- 
tible mrsonage, but the adventures through which he passes are 
desonbed with unfl.\gging animal spirits and abundant humour, 
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and the characters grouped around him are portrayed with 
illimitable vigour. Commodore Trunnion, Lieutenant Hatchway, 
and the boatswain Pipes arc full of drollery, and the incidents 
which bring out their peculiantiea are happily conceived. Still 
“ Teregrinc Picklc ” is not pleasant reading ; the offences against 
iloL'ency are too iimny and too gross, and when the ''seacliaructcrs *' 
.lie oil the stage it is apt to become tedious. One ot the most 
nriuising episodes is that description of a dinner given after the 
ancient fa>liion, in which iSmolIctt rnlicules as the giver of the 
feast the poet Akenside. Tn his tliiiil novel, the “Adventures of 
I'cTdinand, Count Fathom,” 1752, ho drew Ins hero, ns he himself 
tells us, from the purlieus of tre.iclicry and fraud, in older “ to set 
him up as a beacon for the j^enolit of the inexperienced and un- 
wary,” ivho, “ from a jierusal of liis advei^turcs, may learn to avoid 
the niaiiitold su.ire^ with which they are coiitiinially surrounded 
in the paths ot life.” Hut it is difliciilt to sec tluit from sucli a 
]iictiiro ot human depravity one can learn anything inoic tli.in one 
miglit learn Ironi a page ot the ‘‘Newg;rto Calendar.” The stoiy 
IS noi mtiTc.stiiig, and none of the characters engage our sym- 
liathies. Lii 1760 appeared .111 imitatmii of Cervantes in “The 
Adventures of Sii Lmicelot (heaves,” the Don Quixote being an 
eiitliiisiastic and amiable young Knglihli hipure, and his Sauclio 
r<inza a bluff old sea-captain. Some ol the scenes are amusing, 
but a fatal air of unreality bangs about the book, and one leels 
tliat SiiKillelt himself was conscious of it If “Sir Lancelot” 
wcic a failure, lie amiily leti levcd l)i.s rejnitation by Ins “ lliuii])liiey 
C ’linker” (177 1\ the best, most iiatui.al, and purest of all Ins novehs. 

If I wanted to tG.st a man's c:ip.ic]ty for appiecialiiig hnmoui, L 
should place “ II iim]ihrcy (Hiiikei " before him 1 1 it did lu’t move * 
him to lieai ty laiighlui , 1 should consider him impel \ loiis to genuine 
Inn It 18 as good leading as Diekems’s “ I’lcliwiek ” Mattliew 
Ihainble. Lismahagn, Mrs Winifred Jeiikni.s, and Tabith.i, wrlio^e* 
b’ld spelling IS ii device .'•incc largely employed by comic wi iters, 
■lie amazvigly diverting it may be true Unit the ]ilot and some 
ol the iiiculeiits were borrowed from Aiistcy's “New Hath Iruide,” 
but tliat agreeable satire was, as »Sir Walter »Scott remarlcB, a 
“light sketch ” compared with “the fmisAeJaiid uhiboiale manner 
in which Smollett has, 111 the first iJ^ce, identilied lus characters, 
and then fitted them with language, smitimeiits, and power ot 
observation in exact correspondence with their talents, temper, 
condition, and disposition.’' . 

Two years before the publication #f “ Humphrey Clinker,” the 
Hev Lawrence Sterne (1713-68), a Yorksliire clergyman, astonisltgd 
the reading world by *’ The *Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gentleman,” 111 which a wild and wayward genius gave 
full vein to its eccentricities, but did not fajj at the same tiiiio 
to indicate its vast resources of wit and shntimeiit. It imme- 
diately took hold of the public ; its affectations piqued the curious, 

N 
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while the disorning were attracted by its epigrammatic abrewd- 
uess and its insight into the human heart. There w ere not w'auting 
critics to point ont that much was burrowed from Jtabclais and 
more from Burton ; but they could not deprive Sterne of the 
honour of having created Yonck mid Trim and Uncle Toby and the 
Widow Wadmaii. Sterne borrowed, and so did Shakespeare, but 
both passed the inatenaLs through the alembic of their oi\ii ivit, 
and stamped the purified metal with their own hall-mark. Sterne’s 
style IB admirable j it is airy, delicate, and clear, brilliant as a 
diamond and as pointed. In 1768 he published his “ Seiitiniciital 
Journey,” m which we trace the influcn&i of Rousseau, and this, 
with tlie exception of some " Sermons,” completed his woik. An 
irrej^ular life acted ii])on his gcuius^^and excellent as is the best 
of what he did, we feel ^at he mighi; have done far better if he 
had wrought in the true artist’s spirit. Tie occupies nevertheless 
a distinct place in English literature, and we blioiild be sensible oi 
a great blank if “ IVistram Shandy” were removed. 

As miicli may be said of “The Vicar of Wakefield and, 111 
truth, the work of a true and original gemiis is always sut tjenm* 
—unique of its kind— a oinniliiii:; which cannot be matched cUe- 
where. Much domestic lu"i<>ii I..h been written since this master- 
piece of poor Oliver Ooldsmitli (1728-74), some of it fine in quality 
and not le«8 durable , l)ut we have nevei had, and never can liave, 
another Primrose family ' Olivia and Supliia, Moses, Mrs. rum- 
rose, and tlie good Vicar himself, with the I'lamhoroiigli girls and 
Squire Bnrcliellaiidthc rogue Jenkiiison, constitute an unequalled 
group. How natural the liumonr, how simple and yet intense tlu 
liatlios, how graceful the manner, how ])nTe and bright the atino'.- 
iihere ! One feels after reading Goldsmith’s book as one feels aftci 
breathing the transparent an* of the grecii hill-tops Goethe be- 
came acquainted with a German translation of it in the year of its 
author's death, when he himself was a young man of twenty-five, 
and fifty years later he told a friend that it had exercised a most 
wholesome influence “just at the critical moment of mental dc- 
velo^iiiGut.” Though not published until 1766, ib was written two 
years before. One day Dr. Johimon, calling at Gi)ld&iiiitli's lodg- 
ings, found him iii a violent passion because his landlady had 
arrested him fur her over-duq* rent. He had a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. “ I put the coik into the bottle,'’ says Dr. 
Johnson, “desired he ivould be calm, and began to talk to him of 
the means by whicji he might be extricated. Ho then told me ho 
had a novel ready for t^e presf^ wdiich he produced to me. 1 looked 
in^o it, (iiid saw its merit ; told the landlady 1 would soon return, 
and having gone to a bookseller, Bold it for £(xi" The bookseller 
was Kewbery. Fortunate Newbery ! 

“The observing ^ade^” as Mr. Hannay points out, “should 
mark the difference in its kird of merit from that of ' Humphrey 
Clinker* or ‘Tom Jones.’ Its beauty is more ideal than that of 
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tlipsp books, and owes more than they do to^he inne/or beiilimciital 
lilo of tlie author, llciicc the story is more imi)robj,blo, niul the 
tuith to nature wliirh ilibtingiiishes it is ratlicr truth to moral and 
•]ioL‘tic iiatuio than to common life. It is not, for instanre, a jucturo 
of the times so literally as ‘Tom Jones' is.” Jhit im reader can 
UIldcl^t.llld “Tlie Vicar of ’Wakefield” who docs not uiideistancl 
its author, and the student before taking it up should turn to tiie 
Life of ({oldsniith by Prior or AVashin^dou Irving, or the full and 
sjuipathctic biograiihy by .John For'iter. 

'i'he next great name in Engli'.h fiction is that of Frances Jhirncy 
f 1752-1 840), or, to calllicr by her married name. Aladarne D'Ar- 
iilay, \ihose novels Purke sat up all night to rctul, wliile Johnson 
lironoiincod them sunerior to Fielding’s, which was not triic-^iiul 
dccLired tlicy woi^d have done lionoui to llichardson, wdiich may 
1)e adinitted it was she who asserted for w'onien their right to a 
province in the re.ilin ot fiction. The stones and roinnnees poured 
nut by an ApJira Behii, a !Mr.s Centlivrc, and a Kukuii Fielding, hacl' 
borne a ]i^aleiit stamp of ini])iirily , but the most c.ijitioiis critics 
wore forced to own tliat ** Evelina” was entitled to a jilace not far 
distant from “Amelia” <»r “Clarissa ’ In Jier two best novels, 
“ Evelina ” and “ Cecilia,’’ Miss Ihirney sliowed a quick sense of the 
liumoroiis, a vigilant eye for the ssdient poinls of eli.ii.icter, and an 
admiuablc facility for depicting “ iiianncis.” it must also he placed 
to her ciedit that ahe accomplished for tlieEiigli'.h novel that work 
of purification which Jeremy Collier did for tlie l•InglI^h diamn, 
but 111 A better w’.sy “ She first show'od that .1 tale might be wTit- 
k‘ii in which both tlie Jasliioiiablc and vulgar Iile ot JiOiidon might 
be exhibited witli great loico and with hioad comic hninonr, and* 
which yet should not contain a .single line inconsistent with rignl 
morality or even w ith virgin delicacy. Elio look away the reproach 
which lay on a most useful and delightful species of comiiosilioii* 

. The romantic, or, more correctly speaking, the melodramatic fiction 
was revived 111 1765 by Horace Walpole’s “ C.iatle of Otranto,” the 
]iarent of a long line of wild and wondrous t.des, in which cJiams 
clank and phantoms gibber, and maidens arc spirited awaf into 
inaccessible castles by ferocious “ feudak barons.” To a very diffe- 
rent class belong the romances of Anne I tadchfle (1764-1823), 
in which the love of Nature that was beginning to iiifiiioiice our 
])octiy first made itself felt in fiction. Fler dcscrqitions of scciiory 
arc picturesque and vividly colouied. In the skill with which she 
excites the emotions of cuiiosity and awe sHie )ia.s scarcely been 
.«uirpassed. “The species of romance she •introduced,” si^s Bt;^)tt, 
“attains its interest neither by^ilie patJi of comedy nor of tragedy, 
and yet it has notwithstanding a deep, decided, and powerful effect, 
gamed by means independent of both — bv an appeal, in one word, 
to the passion of fear, Avhetber excited by afttural dangers or by 
the suggestions of superstition. Her materials are all selected 
with a view to the author’s iirimary object. Her scenery is gener- 
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ally as gloomy her and her personages are those at whose 
frown that gloom grows darker. Hhe has made much use of 
obscuritv andf suspense." 

Mrs. iladcliffe’s last romance, “ The Italian/' was published in ' 
1797 ; Madagio D'Arblay’s “Camilla " 111 1796. Sir Walter Scott's 
“ Waverley ’’ saw the light in 1 8 14. The iiitei val had produced not 
a single work of fiction of conspicuous merit, and latterly it seemed 
as if the novelists had been dispossessed by the writers of metrical 
tales— romances in verse— by “Mainiion” and “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” “The Giaour” and “The Bride of Abydos.” 

“ Wavciley ” was the first of a series of fictions which, taken all in 
all, are unsurpassed for power, picturesqnencss, and vai‘iety, as well 
as for liealtliy sentiment and wholesome morality. What a bril- 
liant series it is ! The purely Scotch novels : “ AVaverley ” (1814), 
“Guy Maniiering ” (1815), “'The Antiquary” (1816), “Old Mor- 
tality” (i8r6), “The Black Dwarf" (1816), “The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian” (1818), “Ilob Roy" (1818), “ The Bride of Lammermoor” 
(1819), “Tlie Legend of Montiuse” (1819), “The Pirate” (1S22), 
“St. Ronan’a Well” and “ Kedganntlet ” (1824). and “The Fair 
Maid of Perth” (1828); the English novels: “Ivanhnc” (1820),! 

“ Kenilworth "(1821), “ Peveril of the Peak” (1823), “ Woodstock ' 
(1826); the novels partly English and partly Scotch : “The Mon- 
astery” (1820), “TJie Abbot” (1820), “The Fortunes of Nigel” 
(1822); and those in which the scene is hud abroad : “Quentin 
Durward” (1823), “The Talisman” (1825), and “Anno ot Geier- 
stein” (1829) — what a noble contribution to the amusement, aye, 
and the instriictioii, of the English-speaking race ! ^ To what de- 
lightful scenes are we not introduced ; with what a woild of char- 
acter wo make acquaintance ! As a tale-teller, a raconteur (to use 
the French word), 1 do not think Scott ever had Ins equal. No 
doubt he does not see into the mner workings of the mind ; the 
subtler elements of liuinan nature elude his vigorous but somewhat 
hasty grasp ; he cannot trace psychological phenomena like a George 
Eliot,^)r strip the disguises off vice and folly like Thackei'&y ; but 
for sw'iig of narrative, interest of situation, development of the 
broader aspects of churactrjr, and strong and full mastery of the 
reader’s emotions, who can equjil him 1 Who that has once read 
can ever forget the tragic intoiimty of the “Bride of Lammermoor,’’ 
or the unaffected humour of “The Antiquary"? WJio is not 
familiar with Daudie Dinmont, and Edie Ochiltree and the 
“Dougal cratur,” ai£L Bailie Nicol Jarvie, with Flora Macdonald 
and Efile^Deans and Rebecca the Jewess ? Scott’s rich gallery of 
“ felnale portraits,” from Rose Bra^wardine to Anne of Geiersteiii, 
is, to my mind, one of the most striking illustrations of the fertility, 
breadth, and purity of his genius. How various they are, how 
strongly defined ! observe, there is not among them a single 


1 This enumeration u not, of course, complete. 
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abandoned or sensual woman of the typ^ now unfortunately s< 
common in English fiction. He can move our tears without insist 
mg on the misfortunes of demireps. His humour, too, is alwayi 
' healthy ; he depends entirely on legitimate effects, and does not draj 
us into the kennels or the gutter to force from us a laugh. 1 wouh 
point out to the student another noticeable characTer of Scott’; 
u ork— Its evenness. 1 do nut any that one novel is not better that 
onother, but I do say that the difference is so slight as not to affec 
the general estimate. In what respect is Woodstock," publishet 
III 1826, inferior to “ Waverley,” published in 1814? Oris “Ou; 
^lannering,” published* in 1815, below “The Fortunes of Nigel, 
publi>«hed in 1822 ? 

" J"or creating types of nctnal human life," says a thoughtfii 
critic,' “Scott 1.) jierh.ips surpassed <)y (Jrabbe; he does no 
analyse chui.icter or delineate it in its depths, but exhibits tin 
man rather by speech and action ; he is ‘extensive’ rather thai 
‘ intensive , ’ lias more of Chaucer in him than of Qocthe : yet i 
ue look at the variety and ricliiiess of his gallery, at his commanc 
over pathos and terror, the laughter and the tears, at the many largi 
interests besides those of romance which he realises to us, at tJu 
way 111 winch he paints the whole life of men, not their hiimoun 
or passions alone, at Ins nnfaihng wholesomeness and freshnc.ss 
like the .sea and air and great elementary forces of nature, it ma> 
be pionouiiced a just estimate which — witiiout tiyiiig to measure 
the space winch so]iarates those stars— places IScolt second in 0111 
creative or iinugiiiativc literature to iSlnikcspcarc. ‘All is great 
in the AVaverley novels,’ said Coethe in 1831, ‘material, effect, 
cliaraclkis, execution ’ Aslroiiomers tell us that there are no fixed 
]>omts in the licavcns, and that Ccarth and sun inoinentarily shift 
their bcaiiiigs. An analngous displacement may bo preparing for 
tlie loftiest glories of the liu man intellect , Homer may become dipi 
4iiid »Shnkesi)e.'ire too distant. Perhaps the same fate is destined 
for Muott. lliit it would be idle to speculate on this, or try to pre- 
dict thdlinie when men will no longer be impressed by the vivid- 
ness of ‘ AVaverluy ’ or the pathos of ‘ Lanimcniioor.’ ’’ / 

Sonic good criticism on Scott will be Aiund in Carlyle’s “ Essays," 
T<une’s “History of English literature,” Professor Masson’s 
“Novelists and their Styles,” ^slie Stephen’s “IFoura in a 
Library," and P H. Hutton’s monograph on Scott in the series 
known as “ Phiglish Men of Jjetters.” 

Scott’s critical opinions were always well Considered, and that 
which he passed 011 Jane Austen (1775-1827) has been, endorsed 
by posterity. “ That young Judy,” lie says, “ had a tolenP for 
describing the involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life, which is to me the most wonderful 1 ever met with.” He 
adda with amusing frankness The big>^ui-woui strain I can 
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do myself, lik^ any npw going ; hnt the exquisite touch which 
renders ordinary commonplace things and characters interesting 
from the tnitii of the description and the sentiment is denied to 
me.” Miss Austin’s principal novels are Sense and Sensibility,” 
“ Piiile and l^iejudice,” “ I'crsuasiou “ 2iraii.slicld Paik,” “ Emma,” 
and “Northanger Abbey.” In these she describes wliat she 
thoroughly knows, the liiglier and middle classes of English 
society, \Mtli all then vanities and littlenesses, their domestic 
virtues and honest feelings, her pencil being no loss delicate than 
faithful. There i.s perhaps an excess of still life in her tranquil 
pages, for even the English middle class lias its romance, its sur- 
prises, and its tragic accidents, ami hercxipiisile hninoiir is aliiiont 
too subdued, ijiit as a painter of iiiailnets she is without a rival, 
and the fiii].sh ” of Jier workmaii.ship might he advantageously 
imitated by even greatei wi itei s She herself compared her novels 
to little bits of ivory, two iiiehes wide, on winch she worked with 
a touch so fine as to ])rodiicc little ctTcct alter iniich labour. 
Examine them closely, hou ever, and the “ellect 'is undeinable; 
It IS like the iinosL ii.vinting on enamel or the graccfnllest 0111- 
broidery wrought by tliu lissom Hindu lingeis 
The popular taste lor fiction has been gi at died, sinco Scott'^ 
time, by a liost ol icsjurtable wiileis, none of wlioin, however, can 
claim to bocoiisideied as artists, 01 to be included 111 the same rank 
as the acknowledged niasteis ol the craft. The studcnl’s leisuie 
may soiiieti Hies be ploas.nitly beguiled bv a refeieiire to the novels 
of Miss Edgouoith 01 ]\lrs. Ojne, Theodore Jlook, CViptain 
Afanyat, John Cl.dt,Tlioinas Ijove IVaeock, Aliehael Scolt,or Mis 
(•(lore; but they do not call tor the a])piopriatioii of any of the 
houi\s devoted to study. Tlmsc of CHiai lotto llronle (1S46-55) 
occupy a liiglier position. Her ‘‘Jane E^re,''** Shiiley,” and 
Villette,” aiv, lull of power — power not always kept under con- 
tr(»l Jier conception ^Ya.s intcii'iely clear, her execution vigoious tu 
an excess. Charles Kingsley (1819-75) is another of the later 
novelists whose works must not be li.istily dismissed, if only lor 
the earnestness with winch he .sets himself to examine the many 
problems lorced upon our^consideratiou by existing social condi- 
tions, and the loving, eloquent, pfiotieal hireo with which lie paints 
the various aspects of Nature. ’ Mr Ihimley lays down as tlie aims 
of fiction:— ‘To make us wi.scr and larger-hearted, to conduct us 
throiigli a wider range of experience than the actual life of each 
generally permits , ti make us live in the lives of other types of 
characte^tlian our ov/vtf or than tliu.se of our daily acquaintance ; 
tu Aable US to pass by sympathy int«9 other minds and other circum- 
stances. and esiiecially to tram the moral nature by sympathy with 
noble characters and noble actions.'’ These assuredly were Charles 
Kingsley’s “aims.” *Tliey aie evident 011 the face of his “ Yeast,” 
his “ Westward Ho !” Jus “ Two Y^ears Since,” and his “Hypatia ; ’’ 
and he adyocated them strenuously and enthusiastically, forgetting 
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the artist too often in the teacher, and coT^quentty weakening his 
moral by his defect in art, but always maintaining a lofty purpose 
and holding up a bright ideal. 

The caiccr of Benjiimiii Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (born 
1805), IS, by common consent, infinitely more iiijereating, pic< 
tiiresque, and vnned than his iiotcLs. It is certain that they ex- 
liibit little of the artist’s sympathy, and less of the artist’s sense 
of proportion. Their faults are very serious— faults of construc- 
tion, faults of style, faults of motive; and yet they are viortli 
reading for their sparkle and liveliness, and worth studying for 
their reflection of a Very remarkable and unique idiosyncrasy. 
For in no novels is the wiiter so strongly portrayed as in those of 
Disraeli. For any like cxlnnple of a man’s projection of hwuelf 
into his writing-i \vc must turn to Boon’s poiMns. It would be 
])oshiblu, had we no other means of csliniating Benjamin Diaraeh 
111 his streiii'th and weakness, his genius and its I'linit.ations, his 
moral cliaiacter and it.s doficiencies, to build up an cntirelv accurate ‘ 
and comprehensive ntloloa from liis various fictions. Tlicrc wc 
find Jus strange thcoiic.4 of statc'iman.shi)), his views of priiici- 
nlos, his power of condensed .saicasm, his felicity of epigram, liis 
Love of the 8tage-pictiire.sqiie, his quick insight into the foibles 
of nuiikiiid, 1 ji^ curious combination ol contempt for the aristo- 
cracy with a piofouiid .sense of the splendour of their position, his 
tawdry eloquence, his want nt cariicstiic'-s, Ins faitli in liimselt and 
liLs foi luncH. Apart from tins consideration, Vu laii Drey,” “ The 
Voiiiig Duke,” “ Coinngsliy,” Sybil,” “T.increil,” arc all readable 
for tlieir vivid de.scnptioiis, their vein of sciitiiucnt and flue wit, 
their bold il superficial .sketche.s of character, and tlicir politicej 
satire 'L'hc ** diamond point'’ glitters in liis lighter fancies, such 
ns “The Voyage of (.’aotain I’opaiiilla” and "Ixion m Heaven." 

In “ (Jont.iniji Flcinnig ’ an attempt is made to trace the growtlyif 
■ a poet's niiiid. “ Henrietta 'reiiiple ’’ is a love story, and .1 very 
thaimiiig one ; the dialogues aie almost jierfect. “ Venetia” in- 
troduces us to Byron and Khelley 111 caricature ; the mixture of 
the ical and tlie imaginary is not well managed; the j^ylc is 
l.ibouicd and tlic tone thiougliout ajtilicial. In “Lotliair," the 
last of Lord Beacon slicld’s iiovo^ the poi traits arc drawn with all 
1 he old iiicisiveiicss, and there i.*^ much of the old epigrammatic 
felicity ; but tlic language, when nut twaddling, is offensive from 
Its ])rofiision of frippery. 

Charles Lever (18^73) had three dlstinc^periods as a novelist: 
ill the first, his youth, he wrote for young men ; in hif^ manhood, 
lie wrote fur the sedatcr pubiic ; m his maturity, he eiideavllureil 
to will the suffrages of the more intelligent. To the first belong 
tlie “rollicking" fictionsof “ Harry Lorrequer,” “Chailes O’Malley,” 
“Jack Hinton,” “Tom Burke to the nem'. “ The Daltons,” “The 
Dodd Family Abroad,” “Davenport Dunn,^' and “Tony Butler;” 
the third, and latest, produced “(Sir Brooke Fosbrooke,” “The 
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Bramleigha of xBishopVi Folly ” and “ Lord Kilgobbin.'* In the 
first the attraction is the vivacity and dash, the bold dragoon, the 
comic Irisiiman, the drinking and fighting squire, the penniless 
beauty ; in tlie second, Lever imposes on us his worldly wisdom, 
his knowledge of the “ seamy aide ot life,” Ins experiences of men 
and manners ; the third is the period of studied conversations and 
“set scenes the construction is more elaborate, the characters are 
more carefully studied. As he had three periods, so had his 
genius three favourite fields of exercise— Irish life, Continental and 
military life ; and, so f.ir as lie knew tliein, he painted them ivith 
equal vivacity and faithf uliicss. Lever alw&ys writes like a shrewd 
man of tlm world, but like a man of the world who is also a gentle- 
man, witli a fine temper and a good stock of animal spirits, llib 
pages are never dull, never vapid , they have all. the clFervcsccnce 
of cliiuiipagne, and all its clearness 
As a contrast to Lever, take “( 4 eoige Eliot ”—Mi.‘>s Marian 
Evans. 1 do not mean that the lady’s pages are dull or obscure, 
but they are tlie very aiititiieses of Lever a in their leading charac- 
teiiatica. They arc as tlioughtfnl as liis are cuinmunplace, arc os 
strong ill purpose a.s Ins are feeble, as sententious as Ins are 
epigrammatic. The difrercnce between “Adam Bede,'’ “The Mill 
on the Floss,” and ‘‘ Jlomola,” and “Tom Burke,” “ D.iveiipoit 
Dunn,” and Lord Kilgobbin,” is as vast us tlie difference between 
a Titian <and a Teniers. It is nut only a diflurence of genius but 
of texture, and a difference ot the point of view from which the 
novelist looks at life and humanity. "In all her novel'.,” says 
Professor Morley, “she instils her own faith in ‘ plain living and 
^iigh thinking,’ by sliowmg that it is well in life to care greatly for 
something worthy of our care ; choose worthy work, believe in it 
with our souls, and labour to live, through inevitable chocks and 
hindrances, true to our best sense of the highest life wc cun attain ” 
ller first tdes, “Janet’s llepciitanco,” “Mr. Gilfil's Love-Story,” 
and “The Sad Foriunea of Mr. Amos Barton,” afipearing under 
the geueial title of “Scenes of Clerical Life,’ were rpcnan'Hpd by 
all gO(kl critics as giving promise of the highest (vi-lien.'- ol the 
artist ; and this promise was more than fnlfillpd m “Adam Bede” 
(1859}, where a plot of the deepest inteiest is worked out with 
consummate skill, while the characters, studied from leal life, aie 
rendered with considerable puiity and power. The two heroines, 
Hetty Sorrel and Dinah Morris, BU])ply an effective contract, while 
Adam Bede and his<brothcr, Mr. Irwiiie, Fanner Poyscr, Squire 
Donnithome, form the K>ading figures m a picture of touching 
beaifty. As for Mrs. Poyser, she belongs to the immortals, and 
will go down to the “ latest posterity ” along with Shakespeare’s 
creations. Her worldly wisdom is as sound as that of Foioiiius, 
while it finds expressilm in pithy sayings which form a complete 
body of proverbial philosophy. For example : “ It’s hard to teH 
whichiaOldHany when everybody’s got boots on.” . . . “There’s 
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many a good bit o’ work done with a s^d heart ”... “If you 
could make a pudding wi’ thinking 0’ the batter, it ’ud be easy 
getting dinner.” 

• Tlie tragic strain of “ The Mill on the Flass,” George lilliot’s next 
work, published in i860, marks tho intensity of her genius. 'I'lic 
association of Afaggio Tulliver’s lifcwitli the river, whose sorrowful 
voices echo throiigliout the story, is a fine touch of poetic feeling ; 
anil the final catastrophe is a.s dramatic a scene as any in English 
fiction. Maggie is drawn with an almost startling distinctness ; 
but Stephen Guest is not so successful, and it is dillicult to 
believe that his lowor^ainl coarser nature could havo obtained 
that influence over Maggie’s stionger and loftier iiatiiio winch 
Is a.scribcd to it. George Eliot’s style is here at its best , clear, 
incisive, musical, lyid sw'clling at times nito the noblest eloquence, 
winch never lones its simplicity. In “ Romola” (1S63) she made a 
bold and bnllmnt etlbrt to leulisc the life and manners of tho 
FIuiciu'c ot Loiuiizo do’ Medici, the Florence of tho lloiiaissanco, 
llio Floicnce of the gieat i )oiniiiicaii ])rcaclier and (*liurch ru- 
fornier, hvivoiiaiola. The Greek element is typified in Tito 
Molema , and tho dilToroiit aspects of the lime are similarly ropio- 
hciited by carefully-diawii chaiactcrs. Jlomola herself is one of 
those women, with a }aufomid .scn.se of duty and ca]>acity for sclf- 
sacijfice. wlioin Gooige Eliot loves to paint, every feature being 
nllbctioiialuly studied, and the whole finished with olubomto care, 
iicr 1 elation to Savonarola is skdfully contrived, and enables her 
creator to phice before the leader a snccassion of stirring scenes, 
in which the nianiieis and pas.siou.s of the age are alike vividly 
depicted In “ Uuinol.i ” George Eliot’s genius reached its climax.* 
In ‘‘Felix Holt’’ a decided declension is evident ^ the art is less 
spontaneous, the patlios inoio stagey , tlie humour, at first so ficu 
and natural, is a.ssiduniiMly w'urked up ; and the stylo, once 
hliarp and briglit and luminous, grows obscure and involved. 
“.Middlemarcli” (1S71-72) exhibits same faults ; but they are 
leilrcmda by tho fine representation of cliaiactcr 111 Dorothea, 
w'lio, by tho way, is “own sister” to llomola. “Daniel D^nda” 
(1876), of all its autliois romances, isathc object of tli^^crcest 
coiitcntinii among the ciitics. ll^ is a work of gciiimi, for it is 
Geoigc J*]liot's , but wc cannot coiiceivo that any impartial judge 
will 1 auk it with her first three great novels. 

1 conic now to speak of our ninctcciith-ccntiuv Fielding, Wil- 
liam Afakepeacu Thackeray (1811-62), the Xiieal successor and 
true heir not only of that greatest of eighteenth-century povclists, 
but also of Steele and Addisonyind the greatest of the eightedAtli- 
century liumouiists. It is, perhaps, as a humourist that ho sliould 
be mainly regarded ; for even his jiathos comes in by way of con- 
trast' to deepen and intensify his humour, aa*in the famous scene 
in “ Vanity Fair” where Itawdon Crawley discovers his wife’s 
villany and chastises the Marquis of Steyiie. “There are several 
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varieties uf tlio humourists,” says JTaunay ; “there is the poetic 
Immourist, in 'whom the tiiciilty exercises itself on materials 
supplied by tiie imagination mid the feelings, and tlicre is the 
humourist who is a man of tho world, not necessarily destitute of 
poetry and sentinient, hut who, by piefereiice, draws his materials 
from obseivation, aiialymug common experience and every-day 
life. To this Jaltei iliviMon TJiackcray belongs. Ho was not 
without poetry, iiiiagiiiation, and seiilimciit ; nevertheless, these 
qualities do not hold the same proniiiieiice in his writings that 
they do iii those of some otlior novcluts. He is more a humourist 
I than a poet ; more a man of the world than a man of senti- 
ment. Tliu .substance of his intellect was a robust huniourons 
sagacity ; and to this weigiity element, winch, by a natural law, 
gravitated towards absoluto mirth, lie k(‘pt everything else subor- 
dinate. ... In the cla.ss of liiiiiiuurists .among whom wi have 
placed Thackeray he held a perteclly distinct position. Ho is 
origiiml as a liuniouri.st no le^s tkaii as a novelist. J t Las been said 
that Jiis humour was ‘broad at once and fine,’ and its iiniuii of 
these two cIiai'actei'Lstics deserves paiticuliir imtice Hu could 
be ‘Charles Ycllowpliisli,* ‘.kMimvs,' the ‘ K.it Conti ibiitoi,’ and 
‘riccceman X.,’ and ho could also produce the nio-^t deliralo, 
subtle, decorous irony Windy soiitiment.ili«.in, rt.ituleiK'o of style, 
these he early liog.ui to expose ; tIlo^o, ami sordid self -seeking, 
unkiiidlinc.ss, seivility, were w'hat he detested, .unloved to liold 
up to contcni[)t. J’eriiaps tlio mo.st lliorougli prooT of 'Diackeiay s 
gicatncss as a humouiist is tlic way in which he embodies his 
liumour m clinracter.s. Sometimes the huiiiour depends solely on 
#.what the clniracter s.ays Sometimes ho is an oddity, with crot- 
chets or peculiarities, which reappear as rcgiihuly as ho docs, 
and aro mere matters of trick Hut the most aiiiiisiiig of Thackc- 
r^ay’s i)crsonagc.s is a character iii a dcei>cr seiibO, and shows moie 
liiaii one or two points or angles to tho observer.” This is a long 
quotation; but the book fiom w'luch 1 take it, the hto J.im es 
Haiinay’s “Studies iii Thackeray,” is well worth reading by tlio 
student of Thackeray. 

Onov,i the faults allegivl against Thackeray as a novclhst is liis 
cynicism . H raided that a llaywr of c>iiicL>m pcr\aidcs liis writ- 
ings, it is tlie cynicism of tliti'ncadnud not of tlic hcait; if Ins 
judgment coiidemna, his kindly nature forgives. Theie is a smile 
on tho lip nr a tear in the oye even when his frown is .sternest. 
Tho man who couUKa-atc Colonel Newcoino and Ccorge Warring- 
ton inigl|t occasionally rvear the cynic's mask and play tlio cymc’.s 

B iif, but to those who look closely /.he proteiico is obvious enough. 

13 satire is keen, but then it is always just Kis shafts burn like 
hre, but they arc directed against tho errors and tollies of humanity, 
against sham and hy^lvcrisy, dpinst the coarseness of snobbery ana 
the vulgarity of imoiance. All pure and tender feelings he treats 
with reverence ; no makes no mock at true love, at the domestic 
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afTectionfi, at unpretending charity. \ Wlu\^ is specially noticeable 
III Thackeray’s fiction is the gentleness with which he treats his 
^ women. Even I’ccky Sliarp hp canijg t dismiss without a pang of 
* regret ; while for Lady ( Iflatl^oot r mill Laura Peiidcnnis and tlio 
poor governess he evidently feels a strong sympathy lyid respectful 
affection, ^hej^ide range of his portiaiture is next to bo con- 
.sidered. Kroni Henry Esmond to Barry Lyndon, from Loid Castle- 
wood h) Marry Foker, from Ceorgo Warrington to CaptiiinCostigaii, 
what a breadth of sweep ' I i is gi cat contemporary, I'harles 1 )ickeiw, 
conhl not ilraw a gentleman ; but Thackeray could, and vciy tiiio 
and genuine liis gentleifien are. lie was not confined to liis own 
time, to the men an<l iiiaiiiiers of the st»cicty around him, but could 
reproduce m “ llemy Eannfnd” and “ 'ITic Virginians” tlio details 
.iiul features of a past age with woiidorffl] fidelity. But ivhy dwell 
on these particnlars f Ills wit^ Ins humour, his sairacity. Ins ten- 
derness. his iniiigiiiation, liis hearty abhonence of tlio false, Ins no 
less hc.'iity adiiiiiutioii of the fnic, liis insight into the liumaii 
hc.irl. Ills .stiong grasp of chaiiicter. Ins finely syiiiiiatlictic and 
graccliilly lobust •style, in which at Limes there is a touch ol lync.il 
melodv— all these points will K* noted by the stinlcnt wdio con- 
scientiously seeks to got at the speci.il ovcellciiees of Tliiickora,y as 
a iioiel].st lie had a high sell.^c of the dignity of his v ocatio n ; 
ho w’as preacher, teacher, mfes. and he w.is careful tliiTm Ins 
hands it shoul^o^e nothing of its import.incc 
Of (^liailes I)]ckeiis(i8i2-7oi Ihaven()tiinic]ito.s'iy. liis merits, 
no less than liis defects, are so .salient that they are easily dwtiii- 
gui.shod I Ic wiis a JiunumiLst like ^'liackemy, but his humour was 

l)ioa(lcr,stM)iigor,niorobo]stcroiis^Wlicn Thackeiaymake.sus smilo,i 
the tear is Jie\er lar olf , but Dickrens prompts u-s to a genuine roai 
ol laughter , and if thcie be tears, it is because wo laugh until we cry 
lie IS the great piicst and prophet of the odd and ridiculous, ni^d 
it is by our laugJitci that w'c snow our acceptance of Ins iniiiislra- 
tioii.s. No wiiiei lias ever contributed so largely to liuniaii enjoy- 
ment ; lie 1.S responsible for more sidc-sliuking and rib-tickliug and 
eachnmatoiy exertion than any Imlf-dozeii of merrymakciMii any 
tunc or country, Jt is plea.sant to wtHo down the iiamc^ of Ins 
novels, and count up the hoiiis of /iiii and jollity we owe to them : 
to the “ I’ickwick l*apers,” xvith E.ftn Weller, and tlie stiaugo coin- 
])any at Dinglcy Hell, and tlie nval cditois, and the immoitol trial 
scene, and tlio “sxvarry,” xvhich turns out to be “a leg of mutton 
and tninniings;” to “Nicholas Nickleby,” %ith the Mantalinis, 
and Newm.aii Noggs, and the humours >of that great ^'lieMiiai^ 
Vincent Crummies ; to “ Martin Cliuzzlewit,” xvith the PecKsiiiff 
and Ins daughter, and young Bailey, and Mark Tapley, and the 
wonderful American scenes and persons ; to “ David Coimorfield,” 
with 'J'ommy Traddlos, and the inoxliaustibl!^ Barkis, and Peggotty, 

and the evergreen, dirty, and delightful Wilkins Micawber ; to 

but I might go over the whole catalogue, for even in his later and 
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poorer compositions, \^icn he weakJv attempted the sentimental 
or romantic, and lost much of his original spontaneity, the 
vein of humour never runs wholly dry. Of course, everybody 
knows tliat Dickens’s character are cancatures ; that the world 
never saw, for instance, and never will sec, a Micawber or a Tony 
A^eck, a oafa Weller or a AVackford iSqueeis; but, on the other 
hand, the particular quality which each icpresents is to be found 
ill human nature, and to have this quality nut before us in such a 
shape and with so inucli r\'i:.::''r.tio' — the Micawbciism of Aliraw- 
berortho sham “’umility oi Uiiah llcap—tluit we cannot fail 
to see at a glance ivliat is good or bud 111 'it, and hoiv far it affects 
oiirselver, is a deliuito gam. Jhekens’s defects arc easily noted ; 
they lie on the very surface of his novels. Thcie you inny obf>er\e 
the nrctentiousncss of Im jiathos, the unreality of his sentiment, 
the bombast which he mistakes for hue writing, the loose and 
irregular construction of liis jilots, which consist, indeed, of little 
more than a seiiuciico of striking scenes mtciidud to present in 
the most obvious light the eccentricities oi thc])cisoniigc.s he calls 
into existence It is not diflicult citlicr to perceive that he knows 
nothing of ladies or gentlemen, and cannot draw them , that with 
the subtler emotions and more delicate Icolings he has no real 
sympathy. It is clear, too, that the higher female character lies 
beyond iiis grasp, and that liis tiagedy when most clabuiato is 
alwavs on the ])oini of coming to grief, except, pcihaps, m the 
“Tale of Two 1‘itieH,” where the self-sacrifice of Sydney (’attoii 
seems to me the liigh-water mark of Dickens's pathetic work. IJ is 
range of thought, moreover, is esHciitially iianow, ainl he is most 
, bigoted often when ho assumes to bo most liberal. But in spite 
of tho.se and other scarcely less conspicuous faultn, liis claim to 
rank among our very greatest novelists is unimpeachable \ it rests 
on a thousand brilliantly successful conceptions ; it rests on a fer- 
tility of imagination and a breadth of huinunr which no other 
writer lias ever cimalled. 

It has been said that as Sir AV.ilter Scott was the novelist of tlio 
uppeiclass, aristocratic, nay, almost feudal, in Ins ideas and scnti- 
ments^ii. was Dickens themoveliat of the middle class, with w liom 
lie identifies himself m Iils strength ns well as his weakness. In 
like maimer, pcihaps, we may say of Tiiuckeray that he anpcaled 
to cultured, scnolarly, and thoughtful readers ; while- -at all events 
in his earlier writings— Edward Bulwer, Loixi Lytton (1805-73), 
addressed himself tu the young and imaginative. Thiee points 
call for yotice in coiineetioii witii this most mdustiious ot men 
of UiCten. First, his capiicity of arowtli. His mind was always 
growing i he was always open to the reception of new ideas ; and 
nis later work was incomparably' superior to his earlier. In this 
respect he differed friMn> sdinost all our great novelists, who have 
Muerally shown a marked falling-ofif after attaining to a certain 
height. But, clever os were “ Pelham ” and “ The Disowned/’ 110 
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one will protend that they equal in finished^woikmanship or ofeva> 
tion of tone or knowledge of mental phenomena “ The Caxtons," 

“ My Novel,” or “ The Parisians.” Lyttoii was in his svixty-eighth 
year when he died, and he was then at his best. His “Keiiolm 
Chillinglv,” published in the year of his death, seems to me superior 
even in those (pialities of vivacity ainl vigour, which ifte generally 
ideiitiiled with youth, to any of his earlier works. Second, reference 
must be made to his conaciciitiuiisness as an artist He constructed 
his plots with the greatest caio. Every scene, every situation, 
w.is thoroughly studied ; every detail was considered in its rela- 
tion to the general clftfct Thu same elaboration was bestowed 
upon Ills characters ; and if Lyttoii’s novels fall lar short of the 
very bust, it is from no wank of cifoit and thoiiglit on the pait of 
the artist lie niajuimlatcd his colours nkilfully ; his figures were 
])cifcctly projiortioiial, so far ns he could conceive them. The 
hccnery was .ilways in duo perspective and keeping. What was 
w’aiiting, after all was linislied, was exactly what no industry or 
intelligence or care of the artist can aujiply — the exquisitely subtle 
and delicate yet cndining touch of genius. Lytton was a man nl 
very considerable talents and varie»l accomplishments ; ilio gifts 
he had received fioiii Nature he indiistiioualy and pei'sistcntly 
cultivated, so that he was always coining close to the goal, tlioiigfi 
lie never loacliod it Ho had a leal poetic taste, but not the 
poetic faculty lie had the aitist’s ambition and temperament, but 
not the ai list's power. He succeeded most when he made the 
le.ist effort; Ins heroes and hcFoines are alw.iys failures, but 
his secondary cbaractois aro very good indeed. A few typos, 
Nucli .IS the man of fashion and the middle-class vagabond, ho ^ 
Tircscntcd \\illi great distinctiic.ss and with real artistic force. 
»So, too. Ills lihstonciil pcisonagcs are dr.iwii with a strong, trno 
h.aiid. 'J'liird, we must note his versatility. Ho was nut only 
poet, dramatist, essayist, orator, and novelist, but ho cs-sayea 
every kind of lictioii. TTu produced fasliionablo novels, like 
“Pclliaii'I , ' romances of crime, like “Eugene Aram” and “ P.uil 
(Uifl'oiil c]a^slcal romances, liko “'riio Last Days of Pomi^ii 
novels of sentiment, like “ The Disciviicd,” “ Ernest ^ Altra- 
vers,” and “Alice,” historical fictions, like “Rienzi” and “The 
Last of the llaroiis , ” novels of manners, liko “ The Caxtons,” 
“My Novel,” and “What will ho do with it?” noveb of iii- 
trigucL like “Night and Moniiug”aud “Lucretia;” and psycho- 
logical roniaiires, like “ Zanoni ” and “ A Straff Story.” 1 n “ ITio 
Coming Pace” ho took up the Utopian st^o ot fiction. “Koiicliii 
Chillingly" and “ The Parisianij” belong to the novels of ihanffbrs. ■ 
I have already hinted that ho always came short of the highest 
and best, but what he did was nevertheless very well done— as well 
doue^ as talent and culture without imoginaiiion could do it. As 
to the versatility of the man, it cannot be questioned, any more 
than his ambition. 1 say his ambition, for {le yearned to make 
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his position among the great mastersfof fiction ; and his 
long, laborious, and iio^ whollv unsuccessful effort commands onr 
sympathy. 1 think that, on the whole, his works (in spite of their 
melodramatic tone, their false sentiment, tlicir false pathos and' 
tawdry style, and tlie irritating maiincnsnis which grou]) aropnd 
their worship of the [deal and the Bo.uitiful) are worth studying. 
I am suie his life is, for it was a life of untiring energy, iin- 
llagging perseverance, and earncMt devotion to liis ait, informed 
and stimulated by an lionouiable ambitiun. 
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TIIAVEL AND DlKUOVKJtY : A COURHE OP IlEADINO. 

fttraiii of .'i(hontui‘e wlucli fuiis in ourEiigliHli l)1oo(1, 
iiiLci it6d douljtlc.ss from t]io.sc restless forciatlicrs wlio, 
n 111 ilrngun-proTvcd galleys, swarmed out of tho creeks 

and fioids <if tlio Noitli, and sought “fiesli woods and 
mstnica new” across the roll mg sea, has always made 
j)opnlar with us the literature of tiavcl and discovery. In this 
department, indoctl, wo Knglish arc rich beyond any other people, 
as might bo expected of a nation wliicli has sent its sons far and 
wide over tho world, and plantcil its laws, language, and polity in 
tiio Amciicaii coiitmeiit as m Australia, in Soutli Africa as m tho 
islands of J’olynesia. 1 1 is no uiattoi ut w oiidor, thoiofoio, that tho 
iirst coinploto book in English was a book of travel, namely, “The 
\'oyago and Travailo which treati'tJi (»i tlio Way to tho Hienmieni, 
and Jithe Marvayles of Jude, witli oilier Islands and dountnos, ' 
written in 1356 liy Sir -John IkJandcvillo, a native of St. Albans, 
w ho tmvcllcdiii Oriental eoiinti ics for niiwards of tliiity-four yeaw, 
wilting down on his letiirn all ho saw and all he heaid, so as to 
produce an aiiiusiiig coinbinatioii ut tiutli and falsehood. IJii 
.book was one ol tho eailiost issues Irom tlie Italian press (1481^. 
A century later the Eiiylish press w'as busy with the jmblicatioii 
of recouls of travel, {Sir Francis Drake’s circuinuavigatioii of tho 
w'oild found a cliiomcler 111 the author of tho “World l^coni- 
passed;” llaleigh’s adventuics on the, American maiiih / wcie 
doscnlied m the “ Discovery of Oiuaiia." To this period belong 
the “Voyage of Sir H. MiddletoTi to tho Malacca Islands,” and 
Fletcher and Komy's “liiissia in tlic Sixteenth Century.” With 
indefatigable industry, stimulated by an ardent love of geogra- 
phical knowledge, Jlichatd Hakluyt, m i5(j§, collected and j)re- 
served “The J’riiiciiial Navigations, Voyi^es, Ti-affmues, and Dis- 
coveries of the English Natiom mode by oea or over Laifd, tlio 
llemote and Farthest Distauv Quarters of the Earth, within tho 
Compass of these 1500 Years.” It would bo impossiblet f think, 
to overestimate tho influence of this great work the mari- 
time spirit of the English people. Similar in P«iposo, and scarcely 
inferior in influence, is the “Pilgrimes, itelations of tho World 
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and the Religions observed in all Ages and Places discovered 
from the Creation to tHe Present,” by Samuel Furchas, published 
in 1613. There are five volumes in all, and Purchas professes to 
have consulted in compiling thorn upwards of twelve hundred 
authors. “The accuracy of this useful compiler,” says Hallam,^ 
“ has been dBiiied by those w'ho have had better means of kiiow'- 
ledge, and prolmbly is inferior to that of Hakluyt ; but liis labour 
was far moio comprehensive The ‘ Pilgiims' was at all events a 
great source of knowledge to the contemporaries of Purchas.” And 
they have been the delight of adventurous youth for successive 
generations, besides suggesting to poets, difinatists, and loinaucists 
many a pleasant and picturesime fancy. 

In 1595 John Davis publislicd a curious little volume, “The 
World's Hydrographical Descriidion,” which was one of the earliest 
pleas for the feasibihty of a Noi th-VVest Passage (/ e., by the north 
of America) to “ far Cathay.” In this he describes his own gallant 
voyages to the North, in one of wliich ho “alone, without farther 
comfort or company,” 111 a small bark of thirty tons, having reached 
latitude 66°, came to “a strait,” u Inch he followed, for eighty leamies, 
until he came among many islands. 1'hcn, finding small ho])o 
of paa<iing that way, ho returned to the open sea, eo,uslcd the 
shoro towards the south, and 111 so doing “ found another great 
inlet, near forty leagues broad, where the water entered in W'lth 
violent swiftness.” All which ho relates with the utmost sim- 
nlicity, and by no means in the tone of a man wdio is conscious of 
iiaviiig accomplished any unusual action ; yet in a baik of thirty 
tons to venture among the Polar ice was surely a heroic deed > 
About twenty years after Davis, a Scotchman named William 
Lithgow publLshed the “Total Discourse” of his nineteen years’ 
wandenngs and painful peregrinations in Kuropc, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, ill the course of which ho professed to have surveyed “foity- 
efght kingdoms, ancient and modern, twenty-ouo republic.s, ten 
absolute principalities, with tw'o hundred islands” He wiitcs 
in crabbed ScoUli, but w'ltli the flavour of (luaintiicss winch is 
as uisimarablc from old authors os the aroma is from old wiiio. 

Tho\. airalist, John Hay travelled 111 1663 through the Nether- 
lands, Ueriiiaiiy, Holland, and Franco, and on liis return duly 
published his “ Observations,” 'os so many tourists through tlio 
same countries have since done. Hay's, Jiowever, ara those of an 
acute and intelligent mmd. A far higher merit attaches to the 
“ Epistola? Ho-Eliana', or Letters of James Howell” (1594-1666), 
describing his Continei^al travels, which, extended over three 
yean;en&led him to accumulate a mass of interesting and valu< 

, able pMoplan. The letters are written m a very graphic style, 
and the comments on men and manners and places are veij fresh 
and entertaiftiiig. T^jat loyal cavalier, Sir Thomas Bferbert, 

1 HRllam, ' T itcruture of Europe,” iii. 450. 
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diaries I.’s groom of the bedchamber, and his faithful friend And 
attendant during that dark period ot his Hfe which ended, one 
frosty January iiioniiiig, on the scaffold outside Whitehall, pub- 
Ushed as eaily as 1634 an interesting narrative of his travels in 
Africa and “the Oreater Asia,'’ especially Persia, and some parts 
of the Oriental Indies and isles adjacent. T may point out that 
to read such works with the help of later authorities, taking all 
necessary pains to collate and compare their different statements, 
IS an instructive pioccas, besides being a very thorough and agree- 
able mode of studying geography. And thus I am reminded of 
the “ Microcosmus, or Dci^cription of the Groat World, ’’ of Peter 
lleylin (1600-62), whom we have already met with as an eccle- 
sMstical historian. The “MicrocosniiLs” is a tolerable attempt at 
S3 stciuatic geography. The ntle seems to have been a favourite 
one in the early pure of the scveiitcciiih century, for Bishop Uarlo 
used it (m “ Micrucosmography"), and Purchas,and a poet named 

: Thomas Nobles. 

* Some admnablc desciiptioii will bo found in Henry ]<'iel(ling’s 
“ Voyage to Lisijon,'’ and it is allowable, perliaixs, to nicludo among 
books of travel fSteriic's “iSeiitiincutal Journey through Franco 
and Italy,” the iirccurflor of numerous books in winch, as in Long- 
fellow’s “Hynorion” and Lord Lytton's “Pilgiims of the liluno,'’ 
an oloment ot fiction is mtiuduccd to enliven accounts of scenery. 
Almost the first, if not the first, of English books on the United 
States, wa.s William (Jobbett’s “ Year’s Uesidoiice” (1818-19), which 
exliibits all its writer's ('cceiitric necuharities as well as the sub- 
stratum of .solid .sense on which they wcie fantastically reared. (N 
travellers “with a fiurposo ” Andrew Y'oung seems to havo been 
the pioneer ; and the agricultural data collected in his “Travels 111 
l‘V.incc ' (1777-89) aie ai ranged witli so much aciiiacn.and so skil- 
fully used to illustrate general principles, that the book is still held 
iiipcli 111 c'.stecin. The view ot tlie condition of J’'rance, on the verge* 
of the Gre.it llevolutioii, has its points of iiitorcbt for the historian ; 
and Artlmr Young is a writer, therefore, to whom the student 
may profitably give his attention. (Sec also Dr. lligby’s “ Lettejp to 
Ins Family from France m 1789,” c<lited by Lady Eastlak*’ V Of 
far inferior calibre is the Bir Joliu Carr wnom Byrun satirised, the 
prototype of the superficial gossipy tourist, who rushes through a 
country intent only on making a book, and dashes off his super- 
ficial sketches with equal audacity and ignorance. His style, 
however, has an easy flnency, and he somotin|p3 succeeds in par- 
ticularising a scene or an individual so as fjp fix it or him on the 
reader's im.agination. He wrote “The Stranger in France '^(1803) 
and “ The Stranger in Iceland” (f8o6), “ Travels Bound the Baltic ’’ 
(1804-s), “A Hove through Holland” (1807), and “ Travels in Spain” 
(1811), , 

Lord Macai-tiioy's Chinese embassy in 17Q2-93 was the occasion 
of two books upon China— the ambassadon own “ Journal,” and 
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ilio^ “Autliontic Accoimt of the EinbasHy,” by his secrctaiy of 
legation, Sir George «Stauntoii. The latter is remarkably ^vell 
written and full of interesting information, which, when the book 
was published, had all the attiuction of novelty for the British 

t mblic. It may be read to this day with advantage, suppleineiitcd 
»y the wojks of Fortune, Gutzlaff, Wingrovc Cooke, and others 
The popularity it achieved was as nothing, however, to the 
■ furore excited by the “Travels of .fames Bruce” (1790), in which 
ho described hi.s adventures in Abyssinia and his discovery of 
the sources of the Balir-el-Azrck, wdiich lie mistakenly supposed 
to 1)6 the true Nile. The cxtr.iordiDary yature of the incidents he 
1 elated combined with the irritation piovokcd by a most undis- 
guised egtitisiii to excite against hipi a strong prejudice 111 the 
minds of men of letters, and lie was assailed with voile vs of 
lampoons, in which liis* voracity was ojjouly questioned “ The 
, Travels ol Uaion Muncliaiison ’’ were wntten, it is said, in ridiculo 
of Bruce's narrative, the accuracy of winch, however, has been 
fully confirmed by later travellers. It should be statcil that he 
had been anticipated in his discovery of the source of the Blue 
Nile by Paoz, the rortugueso. 

I 1 need hardly icfer to Mungo Paik's “ Afj ic.in Travels " (1799), 
a.s, owing to the simplicity of Ihoir st>lc, and the strong intoic.st 
of the experiences they dcsciibe, they h.ivo always been a favourite 
“boys’ book.” I suppose cvorybtxly knows the three pathetic 
episodes of the brave traveller’s succoiir by the pitying Afiican 
I woman at Bego, of the stimulus he derived 111 a inonieiit of 
despondency from the accidental presence of “a small moss 111 
fructification,” aud his ininn’cnt exultation 011 1 caching the bank 
of the J oliba or QiiorrsL African travel lias funiLshcd the English 
gentleman’s library with a 8Ucce.s8ioTi of iinpoi tant w'orks. 1 11 1 826 
was published the “Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Nor- 
Cliorn and Central Afnca," bv Uenham, Clapperton. ami Oudiicy. 
Ualf a century later aiipeared David Livings tone's ‘‘llcsearches I'n 
South Africa.” During the inteiwal, it may almost bo said, Britisli 
ontwairise was constantly active 111 the exploration of the African 
inteX - and each succeeding traveller did not fail to jiublisli tlio 
results ot his iiiveatig:Uio*ns. The narrative of tlie expedition of 
Eicliard Lander, who traced fiilio souicc of the Niger, was issued 
in 1857. Burckhai-dt, Belzoiii, B»)wdicli, (’ampbelT, each contri- 
^ buted his “stone” to the cairn of African discoveiy. As for 
ligypt, its antiquitie.s, its scenery, its people, its mighty river, 
have been celebratcTi by a hundred ])eus. Let me take a few in 
alpbab^cal order Adams, A L., “The Naturalist in the Nile 
Valley;” Bartlett, W. 11, “The* Nile Boot;” Belzoni, G. B., 
“Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discoveries within the 
Pyramids,” a recor 4 of marvellous perseverance aud energy, ns 
well as a mine of valuable infonnation ; Burckhardt, “Travels in 
Nubia Hoskins, G. A., “ Travels in Ethiopia above the Second 
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Cataract ; ” “ KiiigUko, A. W.. “ Eutheii ; or, Footprints of Kast- 
ci'ii Travol” (184.4), a book ot rare eloquAico, with sketches of 
scenery unsurpassed for glow of colour and felicity of toucli ; 
Lane, Ed w., “Modern Egyptians,” a recognised authority; Lind- 
say, Lord (afterwards Earl of Crawford), “Ijctters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land:” Martincaii, Harriet, “ Jiiastcru Lite, 
Fast and Prctecnt,” Iresh and pictiircscpic, but occasionally fanciful 
in theory ; Molly, (I , “ Khartoum and the Two Niles lliclianl- 
son, Dr., " Travels along the Mediterranean and Adjacent Farts ; ’’ 
Jlouier, Mrs., “Temples and Tombs of Egypt and Nubia,” a book 
spoiled by its style and TOUit of method ; Siiiitli, llev. A. C., “ The 
^lle and its Jlanks;” Warburtoii, Eliot, “The Cicsceiit and the 
( Vo.ss ; ” and Wilkinson, Sir (,} , a deservedly oniineiit Egyptologist, 
“iMudeni Egjpt and Thebe'*,” and “Tojxigiapliy of Tliebosand 
( leneral View of J^gyid.” To tins Iwt may bo added a later book, 
very freshly and charmingly written, by Miss M Jl. Edivard.s, “A 
Th<m.sand Miles up the iNilc and .^Ir. Villiers Stuart's valuable 
“ Nile ( lleaiimg.s." 

A .still laiger mimlier of aiithoiitios might easily be bioiight 
foruaid iiiider the heading ol Itilian tiavel One ul the earliest, 
and, all thing.s consideieil, one of Iho bc.«l, is iMi. J. Forsyth 111 
h w ii.irrativo of an “ Excursion 111 Italy lu 1 802 and 1 803.” The de- 
hci mtjon.s are li\cly, the criticisms acute, and tho whole tone of the 
1 look IS acholai ly it is sii] icrior far and away to Eustace's “ Class- 
ical Tour" or iStcw'art Hose’s “ l.,etteix liom the Noith of Italy.” 
In 1835 was jiubli.slied “Italy, uitli Sketches of Spain and h»r- 
tiigal, ’ by \\\ J Jock lord, tlioauthorof “ Vathok.” It is pictiiicsqucly 
ivntteii, and a cultivated ta.sto i.s evident 111 every page Sir A. 
C Koare’s “ ( ’la.s.sical Tour” is unlit to bear the ordeal of current 
criticiam. There i.s pleasant description 111 Hilliard's “Six ^lonths 
111 Jtiily and Cliarle.s Dickens’s “Pictures from Italy” are iii- 
tgrcstiiig as showing tho impressions produced by Italian scenes* 
on a man of specially keen ubscrvatmii, with a quick recognition 
of .salienh])ointN but strongly dehcioiit in tho higher sentiinont. 
Dean Alford’s “Letters from Italy” may be glanced at; tho.i'iaro 
very superficial. The leader will find ^piuch useful mat' ^iil in 
Augustus Haro’s “ AVandcriiigs m Italy.” 

'Die tale of adventure 111 the frdzcii wilderness of the North, 
begun by John Davis 111 1595, has liocii continued by fjir Kdwam 
Parry, Sir John Fraiiklm, Jiach, Dr. Ilicliardson, Dr. Scorcsby, 
Oaptain (afterwards Admiral) Bccchey, M‘Uli9tock, M'Clure, Dr. 
Kane, and other “ manner.^ good and triiq.” China was farther 
opened up in 1816 by Lord Amherst's mission, of which Mi.’Heary 
Ellis wrote a clear and uuassumhig account. In the E'lSt, geogra- 
nhical knowledge was enlarged by Sir John Malcolm, “ Sketches of 
Persia ; ” J. Moner, “Journeys through PersiP) Armenia, and Asia 
Minor ;” Sir William Ouseloy and Sir Kobert Jter Porter; ^V’. Moor- 
croft, “Travels m the Hinialayan Provinces;^' J. Baillio Fraser, 
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“ Tour tliroupfli the Snowy Range,” “ Winter Journey from Constan- 
tinople to Teheran,” ahd other works ; and Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir Alexander) Uurnes (murdered at Oabul),“ Travels into Rokhara.” 
Few travellers, however, had brought much literary skill to the 
embellishment of their nariativcs, until Captain llasil Hall, in 
1818, showibd how a record oi travel might be made as interesting 
as a romance 111 his “ Account of a Voyage ot discovery to the 
West Coast of Corea and the Greiit Loo-Choo Island.” lie followed 
it up witli several narratives of advcntuic, written with equal 
Hiiirit and pictorial power. Rasil Hall, by the way, figures in 
Christopher Norths “Noctes Ambro^iiau'u ” rictorial power, but 
of a higher order, is also visible 111 Henry David Inglis’s “Solitary 
Walks through ManyLiiiida ” aud liif other travel-books, 111 w’liicli 
a warm love of nature aiul a strong sympathy w'ltli its loftier 
aspects secure the rcadci'’s attention Mrs. Tiollopc brought con- 
sideiablo literary skill and a c.au'.tic satire to enliven Iier sketrlies 
of America. She also wrote upon “ Relgiiini and Western Ller- 
inany” aud “Vienna and the Austrians ’ aud “ Italy,” but I do 
not think that tlie student will be well advised to disturb the 
dusty slumber m winch those boolw tranquilly repose. A book of 
tiavol from the pen of the younger DLsrauli (the lilail of Rcaeons- 
iield) would, judging fiom de.scriptire piussages 111 “ Vivian Uiey ” 
and “Tancred,” have been very brilliant and fciscinating, with as 
many paradoxes, perhaps, as lundsc.ipcs, but not deficient in 
accuracy of observation, in Chailos Dickens’s “ American Notes '' 
the descriptions of sceneiy arc exaggerated, but nulividuril odditie.s, 
as might bo expected, are touched firmly and felicitously. Chailes 
King^oy's true poetic feeling, his knowledge of nature, and hi<> 
intense .sympathy, finely colour the pictures of w’lld Mexican 
scenery ill Ins “Westward llo'” aud m Ins owe book of travel-- 
“ At Last A Christmas in the Westjndies ” (1871 ), w'hich spai kies 
Svith pure lights like a diamond. The student will find iiiiieh 
fiuciit and gi-aceful writing, tempered with gentle sentiment, in 
Miss Kavanagh’s “A {Summer and Winter 111 the Two Sicilies” 
(18^ Women seem to possess a special l.icility for waiting 
agrGA.'jlc travel-books; I as witness Miss Jliid’s accounts of her 
visit to Hawaii and her journey acro.ss the Rooky Moiiiitains ; 
Mrs. Brassoy's of her yachfing voyage round the wrorld (“A 
Cruise 111 the Sunbeam,” 1878) and her trip to the Holy Ijand 
(•‘ Voyago in the Mediterranean,” 1880}-; and Miss Gordon Cum- 
ining^ of her travcL in India and the J iinialaya. Southern Fi unco 
found appreciative ris>itor in Aiips Reach (“ Clarot and Olives,” 
18)^), a clever and accomplish^ litterateur, who broke down 
through overw'ork al thirty-fivo. Another novelist, of stronger fibre 
and more varied iiow'crs, Mr. Anthony Trollope, has found time to 
compile several bool(s of travel, not less distinguished by shrewd- 
ness of perception and solid sense than by his chaiacteristic cose 
of style, in which|he has related his personal experiences and 
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recorded his observations in the West Indies, North America, 
Australia and New Zealand, and South Africa. ITis elder brother, 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope, is the author of “A Summer in 
f Jrittsiuy ” and ‘‘A Summer in Western Africa.” Mr. Ifcpwortli 
1 >1X011 has wTitteii pictuiestpiely upon the Holy LaiKlfwliicli has 
also been dcsciibcd by Irby and Mangles, Dr. llohmson, Dean 
Stanley in his “Sinai and Palestine,” Lieutenant Cornier, and “llol) 
Hoy ” Maegregor), Now Ameiica, and Switzerland ; M r. Mackenzie 
Wallace is the author of an cxliaustive work, not purely topo- 
graphical, upon Kussia: SirCliarlos J)ilko has sketched “(Jreater 
1 Jritain,” the islands ana Hinds bc> ond the sea inhabited by English- 
s])eaking peoiiles. Iceland lias attracted Dr. llobert Chambers, 

( ’a])tain U. liiii ton (“ I Utima'Q'hiilo and Lord Dulforin (“ Letters 
i rom ] ligh Latitude, s ’'). Vivacity is the chief characteristic of Sir 
Francis llead's “ lioiigli Notes taken duiing some Jlapid .rourneys 
.'icross the Pampas and among the Amies.” CJliarles Watertoii, 
the naturalist, a man of infinite enthusiasm and courage, has 
described his “Wanderings in South America, the North-West 
ol the Ignited Slates, and the Antilles” in qiiest of new or 
inlorosting foiins of animal life ; and to Mr. If. W. Hates, another 
naturalist, the public owe a delightful volume, “ The Naturalist 
on the Amazon ” The glorious sceiioiy and luxuriant vegetation 
ol the Amazonian region liavc fascinated numoious adventurers • 
among otheis, AgasMz. AV. T. Edward'*, Herbcit 11 . Smith, and 
Alfied AA'allace, the aiitlior of a very valuable work on “ The Finlay 
ArcliipoJago ” In 1845 49, Sir Austin Ijayaixl was led to uiidei- , 
take a senes of oxiilorations among the rums of ancient Nineveh, 
w li icli led to various im])ortant discoveries; nor w ere the roseorches . 
of the late Mr (icorge Smith in 1866 72 and 1873-74 less succcss- 
lul. The pu'it hi.story and antiquities of Babylonia have found 
coiuoiis illustration in the works of Bich, Sir. li. Kcr Porter, Ain.<^ 
iC-oith, .Major llennell, Sir LI. Layaid, and Sir H. llawlinsoii , thu 
course ot^tlie Tigiis ivas cxploml by Cantam Chesnoy. 

The Lite Eliot AVarbuiton.who perished in the “Amazon" in 1852, 
was the author of “ The Crescent and the Cioss,” which fur tjarty- 
five years has enjoyed a considerable pr^ularity Nearly uS long 
a lease of life has been granted to«Hanict Maitincan’s “Eastern > 
Life, P.ist and Present, ’ notwithstabding its strain of hazardous 
siieriilation. The scenery and native life of Polynesia have been 
portrayed with a bold pencil by Herman Melville in his “Tyiiee" 
and “ Omoo ; ” by the Itcv. AV. Kills in his “ Pc^nesian Sketciies 
by the Earl of Pembroke in “South-Sea Bubbles and by Lpid 
George Campbell in his “Lo^i-Book of the Challenger.’^ The 
remarkable eimlormg voyage of the “Challenger” has also been 
rccoided by Dr, Wyville Thomson. Were we about to form 
a standard library of travel, we should not* fail to include in it 
Sir Charles Fellow’s “ Excursion in Asia Minor ” and “ Ancient 
Lydia;” Mrs. Postans’s “Gutch” (an accurate description of one 
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of tho northern provinces of Western India); Sir John Francis 
Rowring’s “Kingdom and People of Siam;” and jMr. John 
l)avis’a valuable “ Sketrhas of China” and his “Cencral Dosenp; 
tion of the Kiiipiro of Cliiiia and its Inhabitants.” AVitli the last 
must, of coiirae, bo nlaccd Mr Ibibert Fortune’s books on China, 
and Air. Ceorgo mngrovo Cooke’s, both tolling of what their 
writers know and saw. Lady Ksistlako, while Aliss Rigby, pub- 
lished some gracefully written Icttcis descriptive of a“ Residence 
on the Sliorcs of tho Raltic.” Our standard libiary should also 
contain the “Nariative of the Voyages of tho ‘ Atlveiiture ’ and 
tho ‘ Reaglo,”' by (’aptaiiw King and Fitzrov, and by Charles 
Darwi j, tho illustiious naturalist ; Atkinson’s “Oiientiil Siberia,” 
iSponcci’s “Travels. ill Circassia,” and William Giifoid ral^aavo’s 
“Kapitive of a Year’s Joiiiney through Central and Fastcrii 
Arabia” (1862-63), which ho made in the disguise of a Alohainnic- 
dan hakim. Nor must wo forget Captain Wood’s “ Tr.ivcls to tho 
tSourco of the Oxus,” or the writings of Mr. T. W. Atkinson. An 
extensive literature has accumulated about our Arctic expedition'., 
tho Latest additions being Sir George Nares’.s “Voyage of the 
‘Albert’ and ‘Discovery’ in 1875-74” and Cajitain Alarkham’s 
“Great Frozen Sea’’ With African discovery will always be 
associated tho names of (‘aptain R F. Hurt on (‘‘Jjiiko Regions 
of Central Africa”), (‘.iptain Speke (“Journal of the Discoveiy ot 
tho Sources of the Kile,” 1863), (Captain Grant (“ A Walk across 
Africa,” i864)j Sir Samuel Raker (“ The Albeit Nyaiiza” and “ Tim 
NiloTiibiitanea,” 1866-67), Dr. Liviugstoiie (“Researches 111 South 
Atnca,” 1857, “Narrative of an Expedition to tho ZambcMi,” 1864, 
and “Last Journals,” 1875), Henry M. Stanley (“ How 1 Found 
Livingstone,” 1872, and “Through the Dark (.‘uiitiiieiit,” 1878), ami 
Lioutciiaiit Cameron (“Across Afiica,” 1876) 

, Among more recent works of travel \ wandil venture to reeoni- 
mend to the student Alajor Ruiuaby’s “Ride to Kbiv.i’' and 
“ Ride through Asia Minor,” Sir Samuel Raker’s “.(.Vp^us,” 
Lici^enaut - Colonel Raker’s “Turkey iii Europe,” Sir J. I) 
ilooKm'’s “Journal of a ’J’our in Aloroceo,” Ah. Roddam Wliot- 
liam’a^' Roraima and Rilitish Guiana,” Captain Gill's “Journey 
through China to Rurmah,” Mrs. Scott Stevenson’s “Onr linme 
ill Cyj)rus,”and Oswald CraufunVs “Poitugal, Old and New.’’ 
Captain Riirton is one of the most indefatigable and indcpcudont 
of travellers, and his characteristic dogmatism lends a pir^uant 
flavour to his narraftvos, of winch tlie latest is, I believe, ‘‘ Midi an 
Ue^sitsdL” Mr. A. Wfftion’s “Abode of Snow” (the IJiinalaya), 
Mr. llrew’s “Caslimir Valley,” Ak. A. W. Hughes’s “Country ot 
Beloochistan,” Captain Forbes’s “ British Burniah,” (I Lambeit's 
“Trip to Cashmerej^" Air. Val Prinsep’s “Iiitperial India,”, and 
Commander Cameron’s “Our Future Highway to India,” liiust 
necessarily possess an i^rest for every intelligent citizen of that 
far-reaching imperial Stpe which counts India among its depend- 
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cncies. But every year, uay, every month, e^ry week, brings forth 
iin Gver-incioisiiig crop of tmvd-books, and there is no department 
of literatiiiu 111 winch selection is more imperative or more diificnlt. 
riilcss newcomers have something novel to tell of the people and 
places their predecessors have ali-aidy described, or something to 
say about corners of tlieuurld that have never before been visitoil 
(.iiid these how few ')< unless they can open up to us ficsh cliannels 
of obsei vatioii or reilectioii, it will be as well to leave them undis- 
tuibcd ill the tranquil glory of the circulating library. 



CHAPTER VIL 


"NGLISII THEOLOGY, PHTMROPTTY, AND METAPIlYSICa 
A COUKSE OF H'jSADING. 

H COUPLE moral philosophy with theology bceausc I do 
not see how it is possibJo for a (*hristian stiidciit to con- 
sider them separately; ho can accept no ethical system 
which IS not liascd upon the laws Jiiul down by Chiis- 
tiainty. Nor can the iraming of tlie moral nature bo 
properly dissociated from the education of tlio sj>intnal nature, the 
liighest morality must be that w'Jiich is shaped and inspired by 
religious principl(‘H. A scliome of morals wlncli makes no refer- 
ence to religion, wlietlier it be formulated by a llciitliain ora KSliiait 
Mill, is, as Professor Jllackie says, a Ycry unnatural sort of divoi-ee, 
and a plain sign of a certain narrowness and incompleteness in 
the mental constitution of tlioso who advocate it Jt is an 
attempt, moreover, to reverse the teaching ot eighteen cen- 
turies ; nay, it is an attempt to revolt against liisloiy and swoei) 
aside that (Uiristianity which makes such an attempt ixissible. 
I mean that, iii so lar as modern ethical systems diit'cr fiom or 
rre supciior to those propounded by the ancient inoialists, the 
difference, the supcrioiity, is due to that gradual elevation ol tlih 
standaid of thouglit and sentiment which Christianity ha!i|.eHectcd. 

The fountain of all the nobler mobility is moral inspiration 
from' within, and the feeder of Uiis fountain is Uod.” 

It is to be wislicd tiint*tho study of theology and moral pliilo- 
sophy entered more largely and more frequently than it docs into 
our plans oi iiitollectnal culture and our educational courses. 
How that can be called “ the higher education” w'liich ddibcralcly 
ignores the investigation of the problem of the greatest impor- 
tance to the individual and to the society of which ho is a memucr, 
1 profess to uiicltirstand. The issues in regard to a maii’.s 
ultimate destiny, to Ins ongin, his work in life— the “ why," 
the “whence,” the “whither,* the questions which affect the 
constitution of society, and govern a man’s relation to his fel|pws, 
would seem to bo not iiifenor in interest, not loss in value, Wn 
discussions of the agrarian laws of Romo or the polity of 
the Greek commoii|lvealtlis. It may bo pointed out, moreover, 
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that, these subjects having naturally attracted the attention of 
the finest intellects, ho who takas no account of them necessarily 
remains ignorant of much which is groatc^ and best in English 
liteiature. And this reminds me of the difficulty of the task 1 
uiidcitake in attempting to sketch a course of reading in them. 
Nut only does the vastness of the field to bo traversefi put me at a 
disadvantage, but T am called to sit in judgment, as it were, upon 
men uliose latchcts (not to s])eak profanely) 1 feel unworthy to 
unloose, The reader must understand, therefore, that the follow- 
ing remarks are otFcied with profound deference ; that they do 
not as])irc to be accepted as critical ; that they aie intended only 
as of the nature of the authorities which he should 

consult. They suggest a tolerably elaborate scheme of reading, 
and the student jnust contiact it nccoiding to his needs, it i.s 
based, inoraovor, on the suiipositioii that, before entenng u}>on it, 
ho will have gone through one or two text-books upon each of tliu. 
two great sulijccts which it comprehends.^ 

I shall again adopt, as neaily as possible, a chronological order. 
And th.at you may get a notion of the state of English theology 
at that stage of the licfuiinatioii which was i cached in the reign 
of Meiiiy VIIT., 1 recommend, to begin with. Bishop Latimer's 
“ Sermons ” They are pleasant reading, for the stylo is homely 
and dear, w'lth illustrations winch aio always familiar and often 
amusing ; the teaching is )mictical, and enforced by many shrewd 
and sensible leinarks. It is a characteristic of our literature that 
it/o/cf'ivrf all at 0107 , attained at a sudden bound to the Inghcst 
excellence ; and that Iho age W'liicli, within less than a ceiiimy 
of tlic cstablisliiuent of Caxtou’s printing-press under the shadow, 
of Westmnihtev Abbey, gave us Rneuscr and Shakespeare, gave* 
us sil'*o lliclnird Hooker and Loiid mcon. Hookei’s treatise “Of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” begun (I suppo«.e) about 15^0 
and iiiiLslicd nliout 1599 — ho died in 1600 — is one c)f thaso master- 
pieces jjv’hich, I fear, few read, and everybody talks about. It is 
essentially a wtralt^rfHl liook— wonderful 111 the solidity and force 
oi its aiguiiieiits, the w].so liberality of its sciitiincuts, the stateli- 
ness of its eloiiueiico. The pieseiit writer first met with it, along 
with many other choice old authors, m the libriiry of au ohl 
Devonshire pursoiingo, and lie w6]l rememben the delight with 
which he followed up the rhythmical harmony of its peiiods. He 
was still in his boyhood, and, of course, much of it ho did but 
imperfectly understand or appreciate ; bui^it was nut tho less a 
revelation to him of a world of thought, Mf the existenccsQ^wliich 
he had had no conception. oHooker’s treatise is so broad in its 
plan, tliat^ while professedly vindicating the lawfulness of Episco- 
pacy, it really includes a statement of all the principles on which 
• • 

^ Such ns George Henry LeweB'a "Biographical ITJatory of Fhilos(^hy,"and 
Dr. WheweU's "Lccturca on the History ra MorajFhiloBoiiby iu England.” 
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our moral and political systems should be grounded. It is a 
grand and irrefragable defence of, and jjlea for, law and order, 
and at the same time.a protest against any attempt of Authoiity 
to put down llea.soii.^ “ Hooker," .savs llailam, “ like most great 
moral wnters both of antiquity and of modern ages, rests his 
positions on one solid basis, the eternal obligation of natural law.” 
He odds “ J le stoiKl out at a vast height above his piedccessors 
and contemporaries in the ]‘jUgli.sh Church, and was, perhaps, the 
first of our writers uho had any considerable acquaintance with 
the philosophei-s of Crcccc, not incicly displayed in iiuotation. of 
wliidi otliers may liavc soinctiincs set an tixainple, but in a spint 
of icllertiun and comprehensiveness which the study of antniuity 
idone could have infused” Elsewlict'o Tlallani speaks ot Ins 
magniilcent diction. “ tSo stately and gi aceful,” he says, “ is the 
inaicli of his periods, so various the fall of his musical cadences 
upon the ear, so rich in images, .so condensed in sentences, so 
giavc and noble his diction, so little is there of vulgarity in Ins 
racy idiom, of pedantry in Ins learned phrase, that 1 know not 
whether any later writer h.is more admirably displayed tbe cajia- 
citics of our language, or i>rodiiccd passages moio worthy of coiii- 
paiison with the splendid inonumeiits of antiquity.”^ 

Eleven yeais after tlio publication of the linst part of JTookcr’M 
“Ecclesiastical Polity ” ajipcaied “'I'lio Two Hookes of Francis 
Hacon, of the Froficiciicio and Advancement of Learning, Divine 
and Human.” Those in 1623 were translated into Latin (and 
expanded) as the “ Do Augmentis Scicntiaruin, Libri ix.,” and, so 
tianalatod and cvyianded, tliey form a portion ot Ins npitif, 

^ho “Inatauratio Magna, or (treat Ueconstructiou of ycieiico.” llacon 
wrote in Ijatin, believing that it w’as more pennaneiit than those 
“ modern languages which wouhl onn day play tlie bankrupt w’lth 
bojfjks,” but his writings Jiavo fiequciitly been translated, and aixi 
accessible in Bohn’s “ Stand aid Libiary.” The “Advancement” 
should, of course, bo read in Bacon's own English, winch,, if less 
statoly.tlian Hooker’s, is rich and strenuous The first book en- 
larges on the excellence of knowledge, and explains tliat the de- 
fects commonly ascribed td* it originate 111 human errors, in the 
mistaken choice of subjects of study, or in uuw'iso modes of deal- 
ing with them. Kiiowlcdgo was not to bo sought, he said, as if 
it w'oro a couch whereon a scai'chmg and restless spirit might 
repose ; or a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk 
lip and down with a fkir prospect j or a tower of state for a proud 
mind Jp jaise itscll upon^; or a fort or commanding ground for 
« 

1 It is interesting to compare liis defenco of " tlio sUr of lenson and 
leariung" with Diydeii's uivcctivo against reason in Ins “Boligio Laici,” 
when it ie but as tbe “ diru nnceitnin light ” of moon and stars. 

3 The " Ecolesinsticol Fuiity ’* is in right books ; the piesent sixth book is 
bdieved not to be Hookei’a, and tbe seventh and eighth did not have the 
benefit of his reviaion. ]|ifao first four are the best. 
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strife and contention ; or a shop for profit or sale ; but as a rich 
storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
. Ciitate. Having vnidicatcd the dignity of learning, Bacon, in the 
second book, proceeds to survey the Avholc field of liumnii know- 
ledge, and to inquire what parts thereof lie fresh aiyl waste, ainl 
not improved and converted by the industry of man , to tlio end 
tliat such a plot, made and recorded to memory, may both minuilcr 
light to any public designation and also sen'e’ to excite voluntary 
ondcavoiirN He divides knowledge into the three branches of 
hisloiy, poetry, and philosophy, which ho rcfeis to the three parts 
of man's understanding, memory, imagination, and reason ; and 
having examined uhat Inis been done in each, ho comments upon 
levealcd religion, and proceeds to show the inquirer the course 
or path ho shoiihl .follow m Ins endeavour to compass a cultivated 
iniiid ; the right path being that by winch wc can mo.st easily con- 
tribute to the stock of liuiuaii Icanuiig something woith labouring, 
lor, sonielhing that will piovo to the glory of tho Creator and tlio 
lelicf of iniin’s estate 

I’aeoii’s object m the “ Instaiiratio,” as the title intimates, was 
to ell'ect a mtcivnl or rqHm’ of human knowledge. We sec tliat 
III the “ Dignity and Advancement of fit'annng” ho ha.s laid down 
the grouiid-idaii ; ho has proved the existence of deiicieucies, and 
lie has sy.steiuatisod and arrangeil the work to bo done. In tJjo 
*' Novum Urganum” (1620}, of wJiieh only the first part was com- 
pleted after the labour 01 thirty ycais, he cx)iounds the “ now 
irietli<»d’' by winch defects were to bo rcinodicd and the trcasuiy 
of knowledge enlarged. Thi.s i.s done 111 .1 senes of aphoiiKins 
Cs])iead over two books) arranged 111 logical sequence, and leading^ 
naturally the one to the other, like a .succession of terrace.s. 'rho 
first is the keynote, clew, or foundation of the whole Baconian 
philosophy, and though trite enough now, w.is, when first utterqtl, 
'a lovclatioii. 

.Maii^tlie .servant and iiitciqireter of Nature, can do and under 
stand no turther tliaii Jio ]iu.s, either in art or in (‘ontemijatmii, 
ohserved of the older and mcthwl of Nature. Human power 
and human science are coincident. Tlie dominion ot men over 
things depends upon tho arts and sciences; because to govern 
Nature you must first obey her.' The cause and root of all the 
evils in the sciences was this, that while men ignorantly wondered 
at and vaunted the iiowcrs of the human mind, they foibore to 
.seek its true aids, flow little assistance hitd tho u.scful aits ob- 
tained from science! liow little had science bencfitcdi 4 iy the 
labours of pi actical men ! Ami w hence aro.se .such vagueness, such 
sterility in tho physical systems hitherto presented to the world ? 
Not certainly from anything in Nature itself, for the steadfast- 
ness and regularity of the laws that govern it clearly mark them 
out 08 objects of certain and precise knowledge. Not from want 
of ability in the inventors of those systems] many of whom were 
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men of the higheat genius of the ages in which they flourished. 
No ! it arose solely from the perverseness and insuflicieiicy of the 
methods that had been pursued. Men had songlit to create a 
world from their own conceptions, to draw from their own minds 
all the matemls they made use of; but if, instead of doing so, 
they had consulted cxiicricnco and observation, they would liavc 
had facts and not opinions for the ground- work of tlioir reason- 
ing, and might have ultimately attained to a knowledge of the 
laws that govern the material world. What was necessary llacon 
deflned to be that men should be slow to generalise, going from 
particular tilings to those which aie but a^ single step moic gene- 
ral, ns -ng from those to others of a broader scope, and so on 
until they came to umversals. This i^f'tlic true and untrieil way. 
(Aph. XIX. et 

He proceeded to dwell on the distinction between the 
or “idols” of the human mind and the ideas ol the divine. Ui 
the latter it is said : — “ Except ye become as little children, je 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.'’ And adopting the 
apostolic language he exclaimed. — “Little children, keej) yoursclvc.s 
fiom idols.” Tliesc “idols” or delusions of llie uiuleistandiiig 
he divided into— (i.) IdoU of the l^nbe {Jdola Tvilum), those belong- 
ing to maukind as a whole,' to man as a race or tube. It is falsely 
asseiiod that huniaii sense is the incasuro or standard of things, 
wherea.s, on the contraiy, nil peiceptions, wliethcr of the sense oi 
of the mind, are necoidiiig to the analogy of man, and not accord- 
ing to the analogy of the universe ; nnd the liiimnn intellect 
to the rays of t]ii]ig.s is us an unequal minor, which mixes its 
oivn nature with the nature of things, and so distorts and spoils it. 

‘ (2.) hlule of the Cove {.Idoln ffiiecm) . tliesc are the special weak- 
nesses of the individual, and arc only too cflcctual in prciudiciiu; 
hifi search after truth. (3 ) Idols of the Morket-fdaec udola Ion), 
the creations of prejudice, things not theyaie but as they 
aro rc])rcsentcd by the common talk of tho inoikct-pli^cc, the 
possip.of tho world ; and U.) Idols of the Theatre {IdtUa Theafn), 
idras Accepted on the autlioiity of men wlio have played distin- 
guished parts ill tlio world’s theatre— ideas accepted from the 
dogmatic teaching of philosoplinrs, bccau&c as many philo.sophics 
as have been received or discovered, so many plays have in truth 
been acted,, creating scenic and unreal w'orld.s. 

Having set the imiuirer on his guard against these idola, IBacon, 
in his second book, eft plains that “inductive method” by which 
alone can be attamfed. Everything must be put to tho test 
of experience ; no fact must be accepted as such until it has been 
proved by experiment, lii Nature, whatever is, is so under certain 
conditions, some of which are only accidental, while others aro 
essential. The difforcLcu must be carefully ascci tamed. When 
this process has been applied to a number of facts, we are in a 
position by a compaiAton of tho results to determine one of tho 
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laws by which Nature is gOTcrued. And when wo know lh(»laws 
{foi'Tiuv) and perceive the real unity of NgAui-c in inateiial.sap{)ar- 
ently dissimilar, we can go on to further experiment. The search 
• alter these eternal and immutable laws or forms he describes as 
constituting “ iiietaphysics.” but that after the iiitermcdi.itu laws, 
winch are not fundamental, constitutes “ physics." • 

The study of Nature, therefore, is to bo so conducted as to yield 
—(a) Axioms or laws deduced from experiment , and (fi) Now 
experiments deduced from the^o axioms. As the foundation of 
all knowledge, we need a competent “ natural and experimental 
history," which can be (^btaiiied only by a ‘‘ tiiio and logitiinato in- 
duction " In pursuing our investigations into the laws or/>; nnr, 
we must examine each ‘'iisttiiie” or tiling in a succession of ways, 
taking every case as an “instance" {instanim) or indication of its 
po.ssc^'sion of ccitain (lualitics, mid examining them in groups. 
As, for example, heat the ** mstancas agreeing " arc not as rays of 
tlie .snii, but v.ipours, subterranean air, and the like ; these wo 
duly tabulate Then wo jkiss on to “ negative instances,” rays of 
Die 1110011, lays of the sun in mid air, cold vapoui-s, all of which 
are airangiid in a second table Jn a third we place the 
hi stunt hf which Jiave more or less of tlio “ nature " under exa- 
mination, noting the relative increase or decieitso in the same 
subject ; this is the Table of J)egroes, or ('omparativo Table. 
And so we continue through twenty-seven tables or chv 8 >>es of 
inf>tuHti<v, until, by analysis and coin]):irison, %ve can make from 
them an induction, and gather in the iiist harvest of our iiatient 
anil peiscveiing labouis. Much, in biicf, is an outline ot llacon’s 
expel imciital philosophy, which threw open the domains of Nature 
to the entcijiiisc of ni.iii. It was no part of Ins w'oik to accumulate 
h units. Ins sjiecial piovinco was to explain how they might be 
secured, and to stimulate the mmd of man to undertake the task. 

lie stiong in hope,’' he said, “and do not fancy that our ‘^i- 
stumatio’ IS ' 'm''*i:ir. * infiinto and beyond human read), when, in 
tiutli, It IS niiiidiiil niiKc of mortality and humanity. It does not 
expect to accomplish its work m tho course of a single aje, but 
leaves it to the process of the ages. Lastly, it seeks for science, 
not boastfully, within the little cells of the human intellect, but 
Iiumbly m the range of tho wide, ‘Vide world.”— Kor the student’s 
information, it should be added that all scientific men are not 
agreed upon the value of Lacou's method as a guido in science, 
holding that in some imiKirtant particulars i| is essentially wTung, 
and that it is the Newtonian method w])ich has been the parent 
of Modem Philosophy.' 

I shall be accused, perhads^ of stretching the term “Moral 
Philosophy” too far when 1 include under it Robert Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy, by Democritus »jiiiiior.'’ But it coii- 


^ See Jovona’s “ Principles of Science," -^ol. il., pasam. 
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siderit tlio moral as woUas tliu physical and iiitollectual aspects of 
a disease from which the autlior liiinself appears to liave suffered 
acutely, for which in this wise and witty book he would seem to 
have provided a palliative, if not a cure. It was published in 
1C21, and licforo its author’s death in 1639 passed through five 
editions, h'fom its store of classical quotations, ingenious images, 
apt illustrations, and pithy sayings. Liter writers have borrowed 
freely ; the extent of iStcme’s indebtedness is well known. Thcic 
is iiiucli ongiiial matter, liowcver ; and, quaintly as it is expressed, 
its wit and shrewdness lnvc^t it with a perennial charm, i can 
liai'dly dc.scnbc it as a book to be “.studied,” in the ordinal y sciisc 
of the woid ; and tlumgii Dr Johnson si^eaks of it as “the only 
book tilat ever took hiiii out of bod two liouis sooiici than he 
wi.slu'd to rise,” 1 .suspect that most' readers will bo content to 
take it m instalinonts. A bettor companion fov-a .siimmcr holiday 
no one need desire, as you can dip into it liere and there for five 
inmutcs, or ton, or .sixty, without the intcicst being 111 any w'.iy 
diminisihcil. And it is a book of winch you never grow we.iry, 
which you can leiul a second time and a third, aye, a luuitli and a 
fifth, without any sense of fatigue, without any ieelnig that tlic 
page has lost ils fic.shness lla/htt .says —“In reading a book 
which IS an old lavourite witii me, I not only iiave the picasiiie ot 
imagination and of a ciitical iclish of the woik, but the pleasures 
of memory added to it.” Those are the ploasuies w Inch you taste 
on each reperusal of the uhl-worJd-fiavoiiied pciiods of Democn- 
tuH junior; you enjoy again the sentnnen'ts they fiist sugge.sted, 
revive the associations they first created Clray’s ideal of liapiu- 
iiess ivas to lie on the sofa nnd read now novels . give hu the shade of 
a spi'cadiiig beech on a summer atternoon, with a glimiisc of tiie sea 
in thedLstaiice, aiidJlurtoiis “Anatomy of Melancholy) on my knee ' 
The “fSeiiiions” of lh.sliop Hall (of Moiwicli), who died m 1C50, 
am instinct w'ith an animated cloiiueuce, and diversified by 
passages that breathe a gemiiue strain of poetical feeling. ITiider' 
the head of “Theology” John Miltou cLiims a place, 111 right of 
his “treatise on ChristLin Doctrine,” long lost, nut recovcicd in 
1623, and published u.ider the editorship of Bishop ijuiniicr, who 
translated it into J^lnglish.* Milton professes to prove liis system 
from the Bible alone ; but his ^ifcrences are often without lusti- 
fication. Macaulay’s cnticism is as follows “ Some of tlic 
heterodox doctrmes which lie avows seem to have excited consider- 
able amazement, particularly his Ariaiiism and his tlicory on the 
subject of polygamy.* Yet wo can scarcely conceive that any per- 
son CQ?'U nave read the*' Paradise Lost' without suspecting Iiiiu 
of the former, nor do we thmk <that any reader acquainted 
with the history of liis life ought to be niucli startled at the latter. 
The opinions which hp has expressed respecting the nature of tlio 
Deity, the eternitv of matter, and the obkrvation of the Sabbath, 
inighl^ we think, hav| caused more just surprise.” 
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111 i6u, Thomas Uubbcs of Malmesbury, -who, iu liisioarly 
iiianliouci, iia<l enjoyed the friendsliip of Bacon, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, and Jlcii Jonsoii, iiublishcd liis “Leviathan, or the 
. l^fatter, Form, and Power of a Cominoiiwealtli, JCcclesiastical and 
Civil,” a book of original and independent thought, whicli the 
ilishop:! railed at and Parliament formally censured .not because 
of its erruneoas jihilosophy, but because its priiiciiiles were sup- 
posed to be antagonistic to “ e^tablislied authority.” It is divided 
into four parts i. Of Man , 2. Of Comnionwealtli ; 3 Of a 
Christian Coninionu calth ; 4. Of the Kingdom of Daiknoss lii 
the lirst pait, “ man's nature ” is deliiied as “ the sum of his natural 
])owers,” ivhile Ins meiftal jiowers are classified as coynitnVy ima- 
qimltvf w cnnreFtn'e, and^iw/V//v Our senses receive iinprcs- 
sinns from external objects, with which they deal by means of tlie 
cognitive faculty. Ac'cording as they me produced by the senses 
our conceptions succeed one another, and we give names to them 
to a.s>^]st our incinory. All knowledge is of two kinds . 
which we owe to observation and memory ; and senwr, which is 
the knoAvledgo of names and projiositions derived from under- 
standing lloth iimourit to nothing more than cxpericiicc-'thc 
oxpeneneo which we obtain from tilings without, the expciicnco 
w'hicli w’o acciuiie fiom the pioper use of names 111 language 
Ifoblies proceeds to argue that tnilh and a turn proposition are 
one and the same, and that knowledge is tlie evidence of tnitli ; 
he defines coiiscienco its a mans opinion or belief in the vciacity 
of that which lie assorts. The iiiotnc jmw’c'rs arc those of the 
heint, acted on and nilluenccd by the impicssioiis leccived through 
tlie .sondes All ronceiitioiis arc hram-iiiotives ongmating m ex- 
ternal causes. Wlien they favour and pronifito the vital move- ■ 
nieiif, Ihcy aic called, and the objects pioduciiig them arc called, 
lilcasaiit , when they retard it, they nic called painful. The 
^former are objects of love, the latter objects of aversion ; and 
"everv man calls that w'hicli pleases him good, and that which 
he dislikes evil. Absolute goodncH.s, goodness without relation 
or ]»ropoition, is impossible Tbiiii^s can be only relatively jgood ; 
even the goodness of Clod being His goodness to us simply ns we 
understand and receive it. " 

Starting from these pimciplcs, I^obbcs builds up what is know'ii 
as the Selfish system of philosophy, in which our notions of right 
or wrong aro made to depend upon our views of self-interest, every 
inaii’s.self-love being the mainspring of his tiionghts, actions, and 
feelings. Hty is “imagmation or fiction 0! future calamity to 
ourselvos, proceeding from the sense of‘*another man's c:. 4 ««iity; 
that when it lightcth on such hs we think have not deserved tne 
same, the compassion is greater, because tlicn there appearetli 
more probability that the some may happf^p to us ; for tho evil 
that nappeiietli to an innocent man may happen to every man. 
But when we see a man suffer for great crir^os, which we cannot 
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easily think will fall upon ourselves, the pity is the less. And 
therefore men are apt*to i)ity those whom they love ; for whom 
they love they tlimk worthy of f^oud, and therefore not worthy of 
calamity. Thence it is also tliat men pity the vices of some 
persons at the first si^lit only, out of love to their aspect. The 
contrary of pity is hardness of heart, proceeding either fiom slow- 
ness of imagination, or some extreme gi'cat opinions of their own 
exemption from the like calamity, or fiom hatred of all or most 
men. A similar exposition is furnished of the other passions. 
Love, for example, has n selfish motive ; it is simply the desire of 
a certain object for our own giatificatioii And when we laugh, it 
is from a souse of our superioritv to soineDody. 

Tiiis narrow philosophy, w'hicli strikes at the root of all tlmt i.s 
best and lofliest in liuman natuic, llobbes, in his w'oik, “De 
Corpore Politico,” applied to the body politic^ He affirmed the 
I natur.il equality of men, and their right to an equal iios&esaioii of 
all things Mut differing a.s they do in strength and passions, 
while each thinks well of hiinself but hates to .sco tlic same 
egotism in others, they f.ill into contention In this natural 
liberty the state of man is a state of war, and therefom ii resis- 
tible might is right, lie ls thus foi'ced into the adoiition of civil 
iiistitutions as a means of self-defence, and saurificcs some of his 
rights in order to [)re.servo the others. Might being right iii the 
state of nature, one man might acquire tlic rights of con(]uest 
over another, just a.s wo have done over the lower animals Coii- 
qu(»t, or oUc mutual agreement^ lias led to the establishment of 
various systems of goyeminont, such as the monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, and demociatical. To Hobbes the moiiaichical seemed 
' to offer the most advantages, or perhaps it is more correct to say, 
the fewest disadvantages. 

The views propouiided by I[obbc.s, materialistic in inorils and 
akeolutist in politics, were clialleiif^d by niiinorous pciw, as Uud-. 
worth, Shaftesbury, liLsliup Butler, Lonl Karnes, and Stewart. 
Their unsouudness is now generally ailmittcd ihit all crilms 
agreoiiii admiring the force and lucidity with which they arc 
stated ; and the student who would trace the Instnrical develop- 
ments of moral philosophy m England must undoubtedly make 
himself acquaints with his writings. Hume, however, has passed 
a severe condemnation upon them. Their politics, he says, are fitted 
' only to encourage tyranny ; their ethics to encoura^o licentiousness. 
“Though an enemy fo religion, ho partakes nothing of the spirit 
of scepticism, but is u p^itive and dogmatical as if human reason, 
and hL^oaion in particular, could obtain a thorough conviction 
in these mj’ects. Clearness and pl'cmriety of style are the chief 
excclltooea of Hobbes’s writings ” Hume, however, omits to state 
that the philosopher’? mind was essentially strong and original ; 
that he owed nothing 1;o any predecessor; that all his com came 
out of his own mint,^ The metal may not have been of the best, 
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but the die was sharply wrought and the ii^pression clean cut' It 
is one of the recouimendationa of such books as “The Leviathan” 
that it compels its readers to think ; for we are apt to glide into 
& sleepy state of mind if we read always to acquiesce and never to 
dispute. 

The influence of Bacon is apparent in the works df the Hon. 
Bobert Boyle (1627-91), one of tne founders of tlio Royal Kociety, 
a man ol an ingenious mind, with a quick observant faculty. His 
reflections are generally sound oml sensible, but an entire absence 
of liteiary skill has been fatil to tlie longevity of his writings. It 
IS nut enough that a maiifiliould have something to say ; he should 
know how to say it so that men will be willing or compelled to 
listen. Uis “ Occasional Reflections uimn Several Subjects seem 
to have suggested some of the magazine essays “ concerning this ” 
and “coiiccrmng th'at” which are now so popular. Tliey were 
ridiculed by Swift in liis “ Meditations upon a Broomstick.” His 
“ Christian Virtuoso ” is, however, a book ot higher calibre. It is 
to the credit of .fohn R.ay (1628-1705), the naturalist that by his 
once popular work on “The Wisdom of God Manifested in the 
Works of the Creation’' ho suggested to Faley the idea of his 
“ Natural Theology,” and did much to formulate and make clear 
tliat “argument fioin design,” which later reasonem have mod 
witli so much effect. In this connection 1 may montiuii the great 
hhiglish Flatomst, Dr. Henry More (1614-87), because he was fond 
of enlarging 111 his woiks on the Divine teacliiiigs of the visible 
world. jMore, during his robidenee at Cambridge, read Flato 
eagerly, and the New Flatonists, Plotinus and lamolichus, witli 
their refined mysticisms, and the Florentine Flatonists, until ho 
was completely saturatcil with a form of ruLgious philosophy now 
known as Christian Plat.oiii.sin ^ lie was only twenty-eight when 
he published his “ Flatoiiica ; or, a Flatoiiical Song of tln^ 

»Siml,” in four books. Five yearn later (1647) ho reissued it, with 
prefaces and interpretations, under the title of “Philosophical 
Poems” "These are four in number: — i. Piiyc/twofa (“ The -Life 
of the Sold ”), 2. Psychathanafua (‘‘The Iiu mortality of the Soul,” 
annexed to which is a metrical “hksay uiiuii tlic Iiifuiity of Woilds 
out of PJatomcal Principles ”); 3. Ajitn) 8 ychopamychia (“ A Con- 
futation of the Sleep of the Soul aftci* Death,” to which is appended 
“ The Pre-Existency of the Soul”*) • and 4. AntimompBychia (“ A 
Confutation of the Unity of Souls,” with a “Pamphrase upon 
Apollo’s Answer concerning Plotinus his Soul dieparted this Life ”). 
These poems throughout are written in thoiSponserian stanvajmt, 
unfortunately, without the exqi^ito Spenserian fancy and music. 
There are occasional fine passages, but the verse is generally rug- 

^ A fanciful theory, to which we owe Wordawortb's magnificent ode on 
The Intimationi of Immortality in Childhood.” * 

* He wai ^0 largely influenced by Tanler'i "Thfologia Germanica,” a 
book which had a itrong attraction for Luther. 
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pd, involved, and barren, while the meaning could hardly have 
been got at but for tLib notes and intcrinctations supplied by More 
himself. 

" Nor ladieH* loves, nor kiiighiH’ liravc mnrtial deeds, 

Y wiAfifc in rolls of hid iintiquitic; 

* ISut th' iiiWiiid fountain and tho iinsecn seeds, 

Viorn wlioiicu are these, and wlmi hu under eye 
Dotli fall, or IS recoid in incinoric, 

Pm/rhe^ ril sing, Tsyche ! from tlicc they bjiruiig, 

O life of Tune and all Allmty ! 

'1 he life of liven instill liiii uectai stiong, 

Sly soul t’ inuhnaio, ubilc I Hiiiij I’syclio's bong ” 

A careful and lucid oxiiniination of r^foro’s pliilosoiihicivrcligious 
system will bo found in l^niicijuil Tiilloch’s “ National Theologv 
and Clinstian Philosophy in Kiigland m the Seventeenth (''ent in v ’ 
Principal Tulloch siiys “ Moie’s writings, l.irgely as they bulk in 
his life, and deeply interesting as .some of them arc to the religious 
and philosophical student, Lave long ceased to exert any intlueiice. 
They never bceaino litciatuic. None of tliem have even attained 
the hoit of digmlied pioniinencu acuoulod to C'udvioith's ‘ Intel- 
lectual Hystcni,’ \>liien is ciiiinently one of those books whicli 
])eo]ilo aeiee in highly losjiccting williuiit tlunking of reading 
As to their lereption in Ins own age, . . . some of the most eliar- 
actciibtic seem to have been the most popular, and amniigst those 
may bo mentioned the ‘Antidote against Atheism,’ Ins tiist piose 
publication, in 1652, and the essay on the ‘Immortality nt tJic 
ISoul,' along with his two extended treatises, the ‘({rand Mystery 
of Godliness’ and tlie ‘Mystery of Iiinjiiity,’ the foiincr of wlneii 
w'us published in tlio year of the Restoralioii, anil the iatter four 
years later. Jlut of all his wiitmgs, the only one whicli can bo said 
to liavo retained any literary ])npn1anty, 01 to be commendable to 
*t 1 io iTiodcrn reader, is liis ‘ Divmo Dialogues ’ ” Dr. lilair, 111 Ins 
“ Lectures on Itholonc,'’ characlciiscs tlm volume as “one of tlio 
most remarkable in the Engli.sli language. Tliough the style be 
noAt> ill some ine,asuio obsolete, and the sjicakers be marked witli 
tlio academic stitfiiess of those times, yet the dialocnic is ammalod 
by a variety of character and a sprightliiicss of conversation beyond 
what are commonly met witA in iuntiiigs of this kind.” In l*im- 
cipal Tulloch’s opinion, the “Divine Dialogues’’ arc tlio most 
interesting and readable of all More’s w'orks, and they have cei- 
taiiily this adv.aiitqge, that they present all the leading features of 
his tlieosophlc system^ A man must have a great deal of time on 
lii'HRiids, and an extr.aoidiu.ary capacity for digesting the aridest 
food, if he can read through tlh) “ Philosophical Poems,'’ which 
have very little of poetry and not much of philosophy ; but the 
student siiould ceitainly niako an efTort to master the “ Dialogues ’ 
To the Cambridge ^houl of Rational Theologians, of which 
More was so illusy-ious a member, I shall refer hereafter. 1 must < 
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now, in due observance of chronological order, direct the studfcnt’s 
attention to Bishop Jeremy Taylor (1613457), who, born a year 
before Henry Moie, died twenty yeai-s before him. Tiio son of a 
poor Caml)rj(lgc barber, ho was educated at a free scIkh)! ^ enteicd 
C-aius Colleije n.^ a sizar or piwr scliohir , took holy ordeis; 
])reached at St P-iul’s ; attracted tlie attention and ftecured the 
friendship of Aiclibisliop Jjaud, whose chaplain he became , was 
made rector of llppmghani, and one of the King's cJiaiilains , 
adlioied to tlic l{o>.d cause, and was dejaived of his living; 
piildishod Ills “Kpisi'opacy Asscited,” and, at the age of twenty- 
nine, was rii« aided witji the degree of J ).!)., enduied a slant 
inipiisomnent , was belriended by Ijord and Lady Carbery, of 
(joldcn (iiove, near Llaiivijiangcr, 111 wliicli quiet CuimaiLlicn- 
sliiie Milage he lived for some peaceful >cai-s, and wrote his 
‘‘Jjibcrty ol Piopl.csying,” his ‘‘ Cheat Exemplar," his “Holy 
LiMim," his ‘‘SoimoiiH, ’his “(Joldcn Glove ' manual of devotion, 
his “i'liuni NL‘CCs.sarmm,” his “Jluctor 1 lubitantinm, or tlie 
Jtiilo of CWscieiicc 111 all her General .Mc.isures ; " at the Bestora- 
tioii was made Bishop of Down and (\)imor, with Diomoie ; and 
closed a laboi Kills, holy, and chequcied life, d.iricenod by much 
domestic aflliclion, in 1667, the >car oi tlio publication of Milton’s 
“ l^lIadl^o laist" l)t ail our theological and devotional waiters, 
'laylor is iierhaps the most altiactivc Ho could not WTito 
poetiy, but he wrote ])io.so like a poet, willi a poet's iichnesa of 
fancy, a poet's copiousness of imagery, and a poet’s ear for the 
melody ot language. Says llazlitt - His waitings are inoic like 
line poetiy than any other pioso whatever ; they arc a choial song 
111 piaise of value, and a hymn to the Spiiit oi the (hjiver.se." 
Eor iiiyselt, I leail and re-read them, with an ovcr-decjinning 
sense o'l the beauty of 1 heir ideas and tlie felicity of then language 
The “Holy Living and I )ying " is almost junfi'ct as .a manual of 
(^evotioii As for the “Heriiioiis ’ and the " Jafe of Glinst,” they 
make, the linest leading imaginable. 1'licy .are ricli in lyiical 
graces oh cxpicssioii, winch huger 111 the menniry like slr.niis of 
remembered iiuiaic J'llsew’Iieie, .sjieaking of Jeremy Tayh^ .as 
divine, wilier, fireacher, and tlicnlogian, J have icin.iilvcd that in 
all four capacities he c.vliibitcd tlie siiinc wonclerfiil alllueiice ot 
(lictiou, r]chiic.ss and soliditv of lli^iiglit, copionsiio'.s and variety 
ol illuslratiun. In all he exhibited the same wTll-balanced jndg- 
mciit and dislike of extremes — a dislike winch soiiictinies led 
liini, after the utterance of a strong statement, to qualify it in a 
later work. Jii all he exhihitcd the same liberal and cnlightencil 
spiiit, and the same di.siegarJ of foires when balanced a^jlinst 
ventios. As to bis style, “ tli<?iiiiiid the music" bicatbiiig 111 it 
commands uiiivorsal admiration. When every deduction lias 
been made by the most censorious, when wa liave admitted his 
occasional exuberance, the confusion of his images, liis introduc- 
tion of what to our modern ta.sto seems grotesque and offensive, 
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he lemains beyond all question one of the three or four greatest 
jnastera of English prbso. There is a harmony, a rich rh^lunical 
movement, in his sentences which cannot bo sui'p.'issed. They 
have the swelling-note" and sonorous cadences of the organ*. 
More plastic than tlie rhetoric of Uibbon, his style is more sweep- 
ing than that of Hooker, and nioie majestic than that of Soutu. 
Sir Thomas Browne approaches Taylor nearer than docs any other 
English writer, but he lacks his poetical seu&ibilities and his pic- 
turesque allusiveness. This allusivoness, as the student will not 
fail to i-cmark, is one of his most striking features. Images, 
similes, mcta])liurs, illustmtioiis, came tp him naturally from the 
treasures of his reading, his experience, and his observation. Yet 
not less striking is the grandeur of this conceptions. Ho seems 
to have lived always in a high pure atmosphere of thought. The 
greatest ideas were his ordmitry food. He 'dealt with them as 
easily os meaner minds deal with their little commonplaces. 
Pathos, terror, sublimity, tenderness, each chord of the manifold 
lyre, he touched with equal skill. Ho was master alike of the 
serene pencil of Claude and the deep vivid colouring of Kalrator 
Rosa, lie could paint scenes whicn even Dante could hardly 
equal for horror or tSpenser for sweetness. 

Of the “ Holy Living and Dying," the most popular of Taylor’s 
works-r^the most popular (as it is incomparably the best) of all 
lilnglish devotional works— it is difficult to speak in adequate 
terms of praise. How many hearts have been soothed by its 
pages ! How many consciences have liccn touched ' How ninny 
souls have been encouraged and lifted up ! Wlieii John AYc.slcy 
hod read the chapter on “ Purity of Intention,” lie was so moved, 
so overcome, that thcncefoith he resolved to dedicate all his life 
to God, all his thoughts and words and actions, “ being thoroughly 
convinced that there was no incdiuni, but that everv part ot life 
biust cither be a sacrifice to God or to himself.” It has been not 
inaptly said that the ** Holy Living and 1 lying ” are the “ Paradise 
Lost and Koguined ” of devotional litcratiiic, with then- siibliino 
striftn softened by the simpler beauty of the ('’hiistian “ Allegro ” 
and “Ponseroso.” AVitlj Keble we are ready to say, “ Audiamiis 
jam ilium bone beateque vivoiidi ac monendi Antistitem.” To 
the sick, the despondent, ths'wcary, the broken spirit, tiio faint- 
ing heart, the trustful soul, the blithcncss of youth, the contented- 
uess of old age, the aspiration of manhood, they bring a bles.siiig 
and a balm. In ^hoso wonderful pages Taylor speaks os if his 
lipsj^ad been touchqi with a live coal from the altar of God. 
Tndjnlow with light and warmth ; they are bright with heaven’s 
sunsnine ; they seem to throb with soft echoes of heavenly music. 
"All images of rural delight ; the rose and the lily ; the lark at 
heaven’s gate ; thq various accidents of sun and shade ; the 
shadows of trees, the gilding of clouds, the murmuring of waters, 
whatever charms the eye, or comforts the heart, or enchants the 
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oar, is collected in these pictures of the religious character.'’ Xnd 
with all this sweetness there is no effeminacy, as with all his 
/Strictness of discipline there is no asceticism. If Taylor appeal 
to the heart and the soul, ho appeals also to the intellect, tlio 
understanding. He is invariably practical and genuine ; his 
earnestness never evaporates into a vague and diefimy cnthu< 
siasm. 

William ChiUiugworth (1602-44), who had Laud for his god- 
father in baptism but not in theolo<^ical belief, at one time joined 
the Homan Church ; repented ana returned to the Church of 
Kuglaiid ; after which, sn 1637, lie published his “Heligion of 
I’rotcstants A Safe Way to Salvation ” The student will find an 
outline of its argument, which is large and liberal, in the Hev. 
John Hunt's “ History of Heligiou.s Thought.” Its tliiec principal 
points are that ajipeal in theological disputes can be made only 
to Scripture; that no Church has the gift of infallibility; that 
all the essential tenets of the Christian’s faith arc embodied in 
the Apostles’ Creed It W'as one of the very earliest and most 
powerful pleas for that religious tolerance which Jeremy Taylor 
also advocated in his “ Liberty of Prophesying." 

To the Cambridge >Sdiool of Hational or Moderate Theologians— 
or, as we may more fitly call them, Hehgious Liberals — belonged 
Dr. Halph C^idw'ortli (1617-88), who for some thirty y6ars was 
Hegiiis Professor of Ilebrew at (’aiiibridge. Wo owe to him a 
learned and vigorous counterblast against Atheism, Ilobbism, 
and other forma of sceptical thought, entitled “The Two Intel- 
lectual Systems of the Universe,” published m 1678. The prin- 
ciples w'liich ho lays down are these -—First, “That all tilings in 
the world do not float without a head and governor, but that 
there is a Cod, an omnipotent, understanding being, piasidnig 
over all” Sccundlv, “Tliat tliis God being essentially good ai^L 
Just, there IS something in its own nature immutably and eternally 
just and unjust, and not by arbitrary law, will, and command 
only.” And, lastly, “ That wo are so far first principals or masters 
of our own actions ns to be accountable to justice for them, or to 
make us guilty and blameworthy for ^?hat we do amiss, and to 
deserve punishment accordmgly.” tFrom this it will bo seen that 
Cudworth maintains that freedom ot the human wjll which 
Hobbes in his “Leviathan" liad sought to reduce to the shadow 
of a shade. 

Anotlicr, and not the least eminent, of thff Cambridge School, 
was Benjamin Whichcote (1610-83), wlfb, as Provost of Jfing’s 
College, impressed liia own mode of thought both upon the rising 
generation of students and his own colleagues in the University. 
Principal Tulloch speaks of him, perhaps m slightly exaggerated 
language, as having founded “the new scnoolof philosophical 
theology,^’ though this school is chiefly known by the works of 
more copious writers. “ Like many eminent xeachei^ his person- 
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ality and tlio general farce of liis mental character were obviously 
greater than his intellectual productiveness. A few volumes of 
sermons are nearly all that survive of his labours to lielp us to. 
understand them. Yet Ins sermoii'i, coinparalivoly iie^dcM ted as 
they liave b^cn, arc amongst the must tlinuglitful in the English 
IniiTingr, ^nunt uith meaning, not only ior Ins own, but for all 
imio. Tiio^ form four volumes, and unquc-stioiiably aie well 
worth the rciidera careful attention, but 1 think he will learn 
more of AVhiclicotc himself from Jiis “Moral .ind Heligions 
Aphoiisms,” winch exhibit an extraordinary condensation of 
thought. * 

In 1U53 llicliard Jlaxter, W’hoin Laud’s ciTlcsinsinMl high-handed- 
ness hail driven into NoiiconformiLy, published his “Saint’s Ever- 
lasting llest/' a book which to this ‘day has retained its jiopulaiily 
among ipb^ionix-'w ol the aii.sterc type. As mucli may bo said, 
perhaps, lii- "Call to the rncoiivei ted ” IJoswcll iccords, as 
l)r. Johnson’s reply to hi.s (picstion what works ol IJicliaid JJaxtor 
he should lead, — “ Head any of thorn; they are all good,’’ but 
there is nioic to bo read now'adays than in Johnson's time, aiiiL 
1 cannot advise the student to spend much lahoui upon them. 
Ills most interc.sting woik is Ins .-"i!*-!. ■ 7:" i ", cnlitlcd “A 
Narrative of the niiwt Memorable J*ass,iges ot my Life and Time,’’ 
winch was a gieat favourite with Coleiidgc John IIowt’.s 
“ Living Temple " has a slioiig ilavour of Calvinism Of John 
Jlunyan’.s gloiiou.s allegory ot “The rilgnni’s I'logicss ’ (1678) 
not a word need be said ; it is the favouiito of old age, as of child- 
hood ; of the scholar, as of the peasant Leas popular i.s “The 
Holy War, miulc by King iSh.iddai uiion Ihabolus, for the 
llcgaiiimg of the Metropolis <if the World ; or, the Losing 
and Itetaking of ^Lansonl” (16S2), but m .some ]).is.s.iges it 
rn idles as high a strain as tho elder allegory “Oiaeo Abound- 
ing to tho Chief of f5iimcr-»”is autobiographical, and a ciiiious 
study 111 psychology. , 

iic^-sant memories arc awakened by tlic name of Thomas rullcr 
(1608-61), tho quaint, witty, and w'lse author of ‘‘i’he History 
of the Holy War,’’ “The floly and Trofanc {States,” ‘"The Chinch 
History of llritain,” and “'like Wortliics of England." Eew 
writers are more successful in engaging tho rcadci-’s attention, 
because few have so happy an art of putting an old truth in a 
new light, or of surmising the reader by some une.\ppcto<l turn, 
or coiilideiicei or “ Aide ” Though his style seems loaded with 
affectaloon, no writer is hiore truly natural : hjs qnaintness is pait 
of himself ; his quips spring spuiitancously from a shrewd and 
observant intelligence, wnich has been carefully cultivated. Look 
below the surface of Jiis conceits and you will alway.s find some 
liberal seutimont or sagacious zeflection, os when ho calls a negro 
“ the image of Qod hi ebony,” or observes that “ Tis cruelty to 
beat a cnpple with ms own crutches,” or that “ Moderation is the 
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silken striii" running through the pearl-chain of all viitiie?.” *T 1 ju 
“ Holy and Piofaiie {States ” cxliibit Fuller’s'knowledgo of liiuuiiii- 
kind in the clcan-cut characters which they put forward by way of 
'w.irniiig or encouragement. 

Ill 1677, ten yeaia after the death of Jeremy Taylor, si\toon 
afiiT theilcath of Fuller, died Dr Isaac llairow Al.isttfr ot Trinity 
C'ollogt*, and Viec-(''lianccllor of Cambridge Ciiivcr.sity, whom 
Charles II., no bad nidge, pioiiouiiced “the best .scholar in Miig- 
liind " Nut as scholar or inathcmaticiiii], howuver, does he claim 
our notice, but a.s one of the most emincMit <d the Aiigln .111 diviiies 
and tlieolomans, in Avliovi we may see the best growth and fruit 
of the JrlijgliNli Church. Ills works- as edited by the liov. A. 
Naiiicr, occupy nine modmatc-sized volumes, the old eilition, 
familiar to me 111 my youth, w.is m three |)oiidcruus folios. Tlio 
theological iiortioii’ con.si.sLs chiefly of “ ►Seimoiis " ( Icncrally 

s[)oakiug, Kijiinons arc a vciy fugitive kind of litcratuic ; they 
have as siiui L a life ns political pamphlets or poems ‘‘published 
at the icquc-ct of Iriciids,” but tliiwe of Dr llariow will l.ist as 
long as I'aiglish litciatinc itself, because their incuts have gained 
thorn a place aiiioii!; the standaids of that litcratuie. CharJos II 
said of llaiiow that ho was “an unfair iircachcr, because ho 
i-xhaustc<l every subject, leaving iiotliiiig for any iKs.son tint 
caiuo alter liim to siiy," and this will be noted by the student as 
the special in.iikof liis seimoiis They .suivey tlie .subject from 
every point of view ; it is looked at iii.st lu one light and then in 
.iiiotliei , it KS probeil tothevei) heait, aiul examined 111 all ih 
various adours “Mvery .seiiiion,” says a recent writer, “is 
exhaustive, in the .sense of liciiig a comprebonsivc ili.scus.sion of 
all the eoiiipoiiLMit paits t)f his .subject Ho goes through thoiu 
all, one by one, step by step, and places each in its right position. 
I'lie ]iioce.ss, it ]l]ll^t be owned, i.s sometimes tedious, but it must 
nlso bo allowed that tho result, 111 the lumds of u strong aiRl 
l.iborioiw A\oiknian like IJairow', is vastly im]»ressivp. AVIion tho 
quariy iS exhausted, aiul all the stones are in tlicir appointed places, 
we li.ive a ma.s.sivo and a solid edifice bofoie us, complete fiitiii its 
louiuUtioiis to Its loof, and .strongly compacted 111 every part ’ 
For my part, I do not think that ^-irioiv’s scimoiis, with all tlicir 
compiolieiisivoncss, and all their solidity of thouLdit, are ever dull 
or tedious reading; their style is so strong, clear, exact, and 
deci.sivc It IS that of a man who feels pcilcctly master of Jus 
subject and of himself, Avho Las alteiiiptejDi iiotliiiig which ho 
cannot easily pcrfoim. 'I'licrc ls none of tho opulent .sidendour 
of TajloFs riclily-coioured di^ion, but then there is tho‘'tltuiost 
tiaiisparcncy ; the current is full and strenuous, but you can sco 
to tho bottom of it 

As a theologian, Barrow meddles little wi)iii dogma, nor dues he 
deal with any of the subtler questions that perplex inquiring and 
restless minds. He is the preacheri par exc^lkmet of a practical 
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rolig'on, the religion of every-day Ufe. He says himself : ^ “ Reli- 
gion consisteth not in fair profession and glorious pretences, hut in 
real practice ; not in a pretentious adherence to any sect or party, 
but m a sincere love of goodness and dislike of naughtiness ; not* 
in a nice orthodoxy, but in a sincere love of truth, in a hearty 
approbatioiirof, and compliance inth, the doctrines fundamentally 
good and necessary to bo believed ; not m hamh censuring and 
virulently inveighing against others, but jn carefully amending 
our own ways ; not in a furious zeal for or against trivial circum- 
stances, but ill a conscionable practising the substantial parts of 
religion.” This is the keynote of Barrow’s teaching, the character 
of which may be conjectured further from the subjects of some of 
his sermons:— “ Upright Walking Sure Walking," “The Folly of 
Slander,” “Not to Offend in Word,” “Against Foohsh Talking 
“ “Of Contentment,” “Of ludkistry,” “Of Beii„ 
Imitators of Christ.” 

One of Barrow’s most distinguished contemporaries in the 
English Church was Dr. Robert South (>633-1716), a brilliant 
scholar and a powerful preacher, but a man ot narrow views and 
bitter prejudices, who adulated the right divine of kings and 
hated Dissenters with an ungovernable hatred. Born three years 
later than Barrow, ho survived him just halt a centuiy ; but ago 
did not teach him moderation ; to the last ho indulged 111 the 
most violent invectives against his opponents, lie h.id none of 
Barrow's fine temper, calm judgment, and profound religious 
feeling. To what extremes his passionate genius carried him you 
may see in his controversv with Bhcilock on the doctrine of the 
Trinitv. Still, with all abatements, ho was niaii ot rare intel- 
lectual power, a master of analysis and'flfStb'dd', endowed with 
great gifts of expression, and possessed of a sharp and ready wit. 
His use of homclv illustrations reminds one of Latimer, but 
Lutimer had neither Month’s culture nor his terse, vigorous, 
sinewy style. With a little moral enthusiasm and something 01 
the poet’s divine faculty of imagination, South would have taken, 
not the first place among English preachers, for that 1 should 
still allot to Jeremy Taylcjf, but, at all events, the second, which, 
as it is, 1 think must be given to Barrow. 

Of the copiousness and iina'humour of his style it is almost 
impossible to give an idea, but I shall quote a few pithy sentences: 
— “ He who owes all his good-nature to the pot and pipe, to the 
jollity and conmlianc^s of merry company, mav possiblv go to bed 
with a wonderful sto% of good-nature ovemignt^ but tlien he will 
sleep krnll away again before the mornmg.” . . . “ Love is the 
great instrument and engine of Nature, the bond and cement of 
society, the spring and spirit of the universe. Love is such an 
affection ob cannot sp [properly be said to be inlthelsoul as the 


^ The following quotation is much condensed. 
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soul to be in that." . . . “The understanding arbitrated up6n all 
the reports of sense and all the varieties of imagination, not like 
a drowsy judge only hearing, but directing the verdict.” . . . 
' “ Questionless, when Christ aays that a scribe must be stocked 
with things new and old, we must not think that He meant tliat 
he should have a hoard of old sermons (whosoevei^ado them), 
with a bundle of new opinions ; for this certainly would have 
furnished out such entcitainment to his spiritual guest os no 
rightly-disposed palate could ever relish.” . . . “ It is wonderful 
to consider how a command or call to be liberal, either upon a 
civil or religious account, all of a sudden impoverishes the rich, 
breaks the merchant, shuts up every private man’s exchequer, and 
makes those men in a intiiuto have nothing, who, at the very 
same instant, want nothing to spend." 

I'he succes.sion Of great philosophical writers which Hobbes 
continued from llacon was taken np from Hobbes by John Locke 
(1632-1704), whoso celebrated work, “An Es.say concerning Hu- 
man irndcrstanding” (1690), whether we accept its system or 
reject It. we mii.st bo willing to include among the iiiaHtcrpicccs 
of intellectual rca.soning. its composition occupied its author 
ciglitcen yeans, and its scope is far wider than its title implies, 
in the iirst of the four books into which it is divided, Locke treats 
of innate ideas, the existence of w'liich in the mind ho absolutely 
denies. Ho argues that God having endowed man with power- 
ful faculties of knowing, was no more obliged by His goodness to 
implant innate ideas in his mind than, after giving him leasou, 
hands, and in.itei lals, to build foi him a house or a bridge. Have 
wo then no jjinate conviction of the existence of a (iotl ? Locke 
replies that His cxistcnco^is made so manifest by the signs of 
wisdom, power, and design in creation, that no reasonable boing 
who rcHccts can miss tlie recognition of a Divine Creator. In tjjo 
second book Locku traces the origin of our ideas, simple and 
complex, to reason and reflection ; in the third, lie dwells upon 
the utility of languages and signs .as the instruiiiciits of ^iith; 
and, in the fourth, lie defines the various arguments lie has 
brought forw'ard, an<l applies them to tihe province of the under- 
standing. Knowledge, lie says, ciyi extend only so far as we have 
ideas, and is the perception 01 th& conviction and agreement or 
rejection and disagreement of any of these ideas. The limit may 
seem narrow, ana yet our knowledge docs not reach so far. 
Through the channel of reason, and by thv comparison of clear 
and distinct ideas exactly named, we *acquire xiiowled<m. It 
springs only from certain and » visible truth; and when tliis can- 
not be had, wc must fall back upon our jndgmentj and dctcrinino 
our degree of assent to any proposition by reference to the pro- 
babilities ; the foundation of error lyin^ heib in wrong measures 
of probability, as it may also consist in wrong iiiJgmcnt upon 
matters of knowledge. The witness of Gdd, who cannot err, 
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uiiikes an assured' re volation the highest certainty. Assurance 
that the testimony is indeed from God establishes faith ; “ which 
as absolutely dctcrmiiie.s our minds, and as perfectly excludes all 
wavering as our knowledge itself, and wo may as Avell doubt of 
our own being as we can whether any revelation from God be 
true.” God has given us ro.isoii to discover all that is dedueible 
from liumnii cxpcrieiice ; what lies beyond that experience must 
be the subject of a revcLition ahtve reason, but not contrary to it. 
Locke concludes by dividing the objects of human knowledge 
into three classes — i. The study of Natuie, Avhich is, in the Avidest 
sense, a man’s contemplation of things bhumsclvos ior the dis- 
covery of trutli. 2 Practical njiplications, a man’s cunlcniplatioii 
of the things in bis oivn power tor thb iiltainineiit of hi,s ends, 
and, 3 Man's oonteni] datum of the signs, rbieily wonU, tlmt are 
employed by the iniiul in the two piocciling categories, and the 
right management of them for its clearer infonn.ition. All whicli 
things— VIZ, thnujs^ .as they aic in theinselves knowablc ; artnM*^, 
as they deiiond on us in order t«i liajiiMuess , and the i ujht uh’ of 
snjiis in order to knowledge- being toto m/odilleienl, the\ seemed 
to him to bo the three great [irovinccs ol tlic iutulluctii.il woild, 
wholly sop.arato and distinct one fiom another. 

Locke's was one of the cloaiONt and most logic.d intellects ever 
Yoiiclisiifed to man It broke thiough all the fellers of conven- 
tionalism and trailition, and reasoned out its own coiiclusiuiis ; 
It detected, like Ithiiiiers spear, every kind of falsehood and pre- 
tence, and penetrated to the reality nndonie.'ith. In some ic- 
spccts it reiiiiiids one of John Stuart Mill’s, but it Avas bioader, 
more sympathetic, and le.ss inllncnccd by an impatience of autho- 
rity. Its Avoik Avas to do for Eiigiishincn morally ami icligioiisly 
in the region of thought and rctlcction Aidiat tlie Jlevoliitiou of 
i6iS8 did for them iiolitically and socially. Jn his “ Three Letteis 
concerinng Tolciation” (1689), Locke coiiteiulcd strenuously lor' 
that religious ficcdom which inis now become a jiatriotic cpninum- 
placG,«tliougli, perbajia, even yet it is not realised .‘•o hilly as Locke 
de.sired; deliiimg “a Ghiircu” as “a voluntary .society of men 
joining tlicnisolvos togctlH'T of their oavii accord, in older to the 
public Avor-liipping of God m ^ch nmiiner as they judge accept- 
able and etlectual to Him to the .salvation of their .souls and 
ho claimed for every Church the same measure of liberty. “ The 
civil government,” bo argued, “can give no iicav light to tlie 
Church, nor the CIiii A:h to tlio civil government. Ho tli.at Avhether 
the ni.igistrate join hnn'^lf to any Church or separate fiom it, the 
Church remains ahvays as it aa^os* before— a free and voluiitaiy 
society. It neither actiuircs the poAver of the SAVord by the 
magistrate coming tp it, nor does it lose the light of instruction 
and excommunication' by his going from it. BuWn all Churches 
the magistrate can ^bid that to bo done which is not lawful to 
be done anywhoroi oocause it injures some member of the com- 
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monwcaltli in that which it is the business of the civil guvcniment 
to protect— his life or estate.” 

. The bniad principles that povernod liis views of tlie relation 
of the Statu to ditFeiont ChuR'hcs, and of the ineinbers of those 
t'liniches to one another, Locke, 111 Ins “Two Tie.itise,s of lloM-rn- 
ineiit ' (1689-90), applies to the relations of individuals to the 
siiiiiciiic governor. In llio first lie opposes the docliine of al)M)- 
liitc monarchy, and in the second he lays down the rules that 
make the toiindation of civil government All men aic born fieo 
mid (‘(pial, as the “jiidieioiis J looker” had already acknowledged. 
Hut equality and freedom are not compatible with a st.ile of 
licence. Jleason, aaIjicIi is^a Law of nature, tcachc-i that, as .1 
iicces.siiy condition of ovciy man’s fieeilom and independenrc, 
no one must iiileilqro w’ltli another in his bio, Jioalth, liberty. 01 
jiio^pciity Altei providing lor las own security, the natiir.il law 
ic(|uircs tliat cvci y man shall coiilribiitc to tlic geniT.il safety, 
and into cvciy man’s hand lies the e-\eeiilion oi such n.itural Lnv 
on all wlio nijiiie their neiglibopr'', so far as may be needed to 
luevent a re< uiieiice. oi oilenee 01 to scciiio a rep.iiali(*n oi mis- 
chief done 'I’liis iiatiiial law ]>icvai]s until men voluntarily be- 
come membcis of some organised coinmuiiily Aceoidmg to 
Loehe, the state of w’ar is not the state of nature, but an niter- 
ieieiice with itstii>t ooiiditioii't. Koi jf A. make an atlempt. to 
get 1> into Ills alisolute power, he d»ies bv that very act put him- 
self in a state of war with him To avoid tills st.ite of wai is one 
great reason why men abandon the slate of ii.itiiio and assoeiato 
together. Inasmuch as a man li;is no power over Jiis own life, 
he has no light to enslave liiinscif to aiiv one bv agieeniciit ; for 
no one can give what is not Iils own. Slavery is siiiii»lv tlio stale 
of Will ])ioloii,gcd between a lawful eoiiquerur iiiid a c.i]>tive. The 
e.irlli and its goods ate commoii to all men, but eveiy man hxs 
a jirojierty in liimself and 111 the laboui of his bisly. An apple 
gatlicied u[inn common giound Ixdongs to Jinn who iiiideigoes 
the labour of g.itheiiiig it; and though the w.itcr in tlies^Meani 
licloiigs to all, that 111 the pitcher belongs to him who drew it out 
( lod set apart the earth for man’s nilici itance. When its natur.d 
Iruits were the chief .souicc of wealth, no one man had a right t(» 
more tli.iii he could properly make use of ; only to as mucli land 
as lie could till— to as niucli fruit as he or liis family could con- 
sume or distribute to others, or put by as a provision for future 
necessities. He was not entitled to clani) lafid tlial he could not 
cultivate, or g.ithcr up fnut only to let it rut. But the invention 
of money, as a sign of value iii^tsulf, not liable to decay, reiidci-cd 
possible the accumulation of the wealth derived from labonr, and 
tlic foundation of Lirgc properties, to wliicji the primary right 
arose from laboiir. By the amassing of dnrlible things those pro- 
perties grew and expanded ; for the bounds just property are 
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ozcedded, not by the ^ere largeness of possession, bat by the 
perishing of anything in it uselessly. 

Locke then proceeds to define and justify paternal power and . 
to explain the principles of civil government. Against absolute 
monarchy he makes a strong protest, as not a form of civil govern- 
ment at all because an absolute monarch, he says, is in the state 
of nature with reference to those under his sway. His subjects 
are exposed to all kinds of wrong at the hands of one who, being 
in the uncontrolled state of nature, is yet corrupted by flattery ana 
armed with power, rditical societies are formed by tlic consent 
of the majority, chiefly for the protection of tlio i)roperty of their 
members. Kach such society stands in need of an established 
Liw, and of an impartial judge with tUb means of carrying out his 
sentences : in other woids, it requires a power legislative and a 
power executive. The supreme authority is the legislative, which 
IS limited only by the law of Uod and Nature ; it is hold in trust, 
however, from the pcoi>lc, and the people can remove or clian"o 
the legislature if it prove unfaithful to the tru.st repo.ccd in it. As 
for the executive, if it attempt to coerce the legislative, it thereby 
places ifsolf in a state of w'ar A\ith the people. Such is a brief 
outline of.the arguments of Locke's famous treatise, which is, in 
fact, a philosopher's justification of the Itevolution of 16SS. It 
should be read along with John Stuart Mill’s cs><ny uiiun Ijibcrty. 
Locke wrote also “Some Thoughts Concerning Education’’ (1693}. 
which manifest the same lucidity of intellect, breadth of view, and 
calmness of temper. Their scope is exceedingly comprehensive, 
and fiom them have boon derived the suggestioiLS w'hich have 
operated in producing our principal educational reforms. 

“There are two books from whence 1 collect my divinity. 
Besides that written one of God, another of his servant. Nature, 
tlpit universal and public manuscript that lies expansed unto tlie 
eyes of all. Those tliat never saw Him in tlie one liavc discovered' 
liim in the other : this was the scri[iturc and theology of tlic 
heatlmns ; the natural motion of tho sun made them more admire 
Him than its supernatural station did the chihlren of Israel The 
ordinary effects of Nature wrought more admiration in them than 
in the other all His miracles, purely the heathens knew better 
how to join and read tliese mysUcal letters than we Christians, who 
cfut a more careless eye on these common hieroglyphics, and 
disdain to seek divinity from the flowers of Nature." This 
brief passage is by^ir Thomas Browne (1605-82), from whose 
writing a hundred suctf passa^, equally liberal lu thought and 
mamincent in language, might easily be extracted. For the 
author of the “Reiigio Medici" (1642), and the “Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, or Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,” the 
“ Hjfdriotaphia, or Um Burial,” and the “Garden of Cyrus, or 
Qumcunciu I/izeiige, or Network Plantations of the Ancients” 
(1658), is one of our greatest masters of English prose, as well os a 
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thinker of stroM and original intellect. “ Bich in Tarious know- 
ledge,” says Coleridge, “exuberant in coilceptions and conceits; 
contemplative, imaginative, often truly great and magnificent in 
' his stylo and diction, though doubtless too often big, stiff, and 
liyper-Latinistic, ho is a quiet and sublime enihismtlt^ with a 
strong tinge of the fantast — the humourist constantly mingling 
with and flashing across the philo'^opher, as the darting colours m 
.shot-silk play upon the mam dye.” Scientific errors are of no 
infrequent occuiruiu-e in his writings, but they were the errors of 
his tunc. On most points of religion and morality he was far in 
advance of his coiitciiyiorarics (at least, with some few excep- 
tions) ; and Ins bieadth and elevation of thought aio not lc.ss coii- 
s])icuoiis than his originality. No man has depended less upon 
others ; he built from his own design with his own materials. 
The stiuctiire thus ••raised has its quaint oinaments, its gable here 
and its gargoyle there ; but it is thoroughly sound and solid, with, 
lofty span ot roof and heavcn-aspiiing pinnacles. Moreover, it 
IS completely and compactly wToiight. tno workmanship being 
always of the best , no pait left nnfiiiisncd, and no pai-t icqniring 
to bo buttic.sacd from without Sir Thomas Browne w ono of 
those writers whom the student must by no means neglect Jlis 
fine ideas, his copious reflections, his novel and striking iniagcN, 
will repay lain for any attention lie may give ; nor will he fail to 
profit by the intense religious sentiment which is always picsent, 
though never obtru.sively put forward. The last words of hm 
“ Koligio Medici” may be quoted in illustration —“Bless mo 111 
this life with but the peace of my conscience, command of my 
.affections, the love of Thy-clf and my dearest friends, and 1 slinfl 
be happy enough to pity (.^o'>ar ' These are, 0 Lord, the liumblc 
desires of my mo'it rcasomablo ambition, and all 1 dare call happi- 
ness unearth, wherein 1 set no rule or limit to Thy hand or provi- 
.dcncc , dispose of me according to the wisdom of Thy pleasiito. 
Thy will be done, thougli in my own undoing.” 

(’hri'ftiaii an found a lc.arned and modcrato ox])oiiont 

m J)r. Samuel (;larkc of Norwich (1675-1729), to whoso wfltiiigs 
Pope, in his “ Kssay on Man.” was considerably indebted. Ills 
lectures on the “ Being and Attnbutes of God ” and “ The Evi- 
dences of Natural and Bcvcaled Religion ” are still worth perusal 
for the sake of the ingenious d jfrhri argument fur the existence 
of a God, originally suggested by Newton ; but Claike is iiow'- 
ndays remembered chiefly by his “ Defenco.^)f the Immateriality 
and Immortality of the Soul.^' Bccpticis'n since Clarke’s time lias 
shifted its ground and chau^d its mode of attack. Clarke’s 
writings, therefore, however useful in their time, are of no valuo 
against the prevailing forms of Agnosticism. As for his ethical 
system, biieny stated, it is this Virtue u nothing more nor less 
than the ordering of our conduct in harmony with those aptitudes 
which we perceive in things ; but this impHes that wo must first 
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disti{^guish between what is morally good and morally evil There 
arOj” he says, “ certainnicccssary and eternal differences of things, 
and certain htnesses or unfitnes<^es of the application of different 
things, or different relations one to another, not depending on any 
pasitivo institutions, but foundetl unchangeably in the nature and 
reason of tlpng^, and unavoid.ibly aiising fiom the dillcicMices of 
the things thenisolves.’' C’l.uke’s uorLs weie collected and edited 
by IjLsho]) J1 Dudley, who, avIiiIc liolding tho sec of ]J.ingor. pio- 
voked the onec famous ]l.mgoiiaii cmitroversy by his scrinuii, 
])i cached bcfoic (leorgo f. m 1717, on “The Nature fit tlie King- 
dom of (’liiist,” its libeiality of ttme diawing doun 011 its aiitlior 
the censure ot the Lower Ifousc of CoiivoGalioii. About m\ j'cais 
after 'liis fien'o ih-i’- t .1 wailaio.had subsided, J)r. Daniel 
■VVatorland publiihod his "Critical Ilistoiy of tho Athana^laIi 
Ciced,” Avhich is still iceognised as a standard authoiity ; and 111 
tho same year with Headley's celebrated dwimrse wa-s issued Dr. 
Jluinphrcy Viideaux’s \ciy useful and erudite' woik, "Tlie Con- 
nection of the Ilistoiy of tho Old and New Testarneiit,” which 
W’as so well done that it has not been supeiscilcd by tho ellbils of 
anv later wiitcis on thu Milyect 

Turiiiiig lioin theology to metaphysics, the fiist mime that 
arrests our notice is that ol \n1hony Ashley Coo]iei, thud Mail 
ol Shaftesluiiy (i6<)i--i7i3\tlic grandson of that astute and .imla- 
tioiis pohtici.in whom Diydeii has celebiated as “Zinm." Ills 
seven ditfoicnt ticalisos h<i\o heeii colleetcd under the geiiei.il 
liLlo of “(liaracteii sties of Men, Maiiiieis. OpniioiH, and Times" 
and contain tho goiin of the moral system which liiilcheMin, 
lieid, Diigald IStowait, and Thomas lliowii haic adopteil ami 
expanded. Jlis leading irinciplo seems to be that vjitue and vu 
aie distinct, luiid.iinent.illy and by nature, ami th.it the di'.tiiii 
betw'oeii tliciii is le.idilv appreciated bv man tliKuigh his ]lo^sl■-- 
sXiii ot a “moral sense," winch .ict.s altogether iiideiiciulenlly of 
eoiisidcrations of self-inteiest Conscience is willi him a natinal 
sense of the odioii.si]e>s of ciimc and injimtieu. In ojipo- it 1011 to 
lloblMs, he niaintaiiis that iiinii is so constituted as isitiiiallv to 
dcsiro the ciiltivatioii ot j|»oiierous and iiiiselh'«li afieclioii'?, ami to 
picfcr nil that is pure, sw eet, and comely to things, hardi, dishonc''t, 
or corrupt. Tt hiw been coiramded that iShafte.'-buiy was an 
enemy to CMiri.stiaiiitv, and Pope declansl that to liis know ledge 
tho “ Characteristics” h.id done much harm to revealod religion. 
Put it IS diilicuU to sec why this should have been so. 'i'iien 
tendency is to cncdhri^o tJio practice of virtue, and ivhalcver 
eiicouragoa vii tue aul 'seiwes tJio cause of Christianity. ( )ii seveial 
points Shaftesbury’s opinions scciff to liave been iiiisettlod ; but 
there can be iie doubt as to the lucid fnreo w'ith which lie states 
an argument, or as to the elegance, precision, and dignity of liib 
style. 

To Dr. George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyno (1684-1753^, Pope, 
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in a graceful but not undeserved compliment, ascribed “pvery 
virtue under heaven:" and his life is, iixlced, a puie, trampiiJ, 
and uublottcd rccoiu. Ho is remciubcicd chiolly by lus uiota- 
• plijMc.il .'»y'>tein, much talked of but little read, vliicli IJjiun lui 
uttempted to dispose of in a satiiical couplet 

“ When llishop ]>cikoU*y said, ‘Tlicic was no nnitrci,' 

And piuvud it, ’iwjh 110 nuttci wliiit he baid." 

JCrroneous it ccit.iiiily was ; but in all error there is an adiiiixtiire 
oi tiutb, and ill Jicikelcys system there was a good deal. .Moie- 
over, 111 its day it \vas u.scfiil as a piotcst against inaleri.ilistu' 
tlicoiiesand an ellbrt tb prove a just and lofty conception of 111:111 
in lii-A rulation to (jud Jlis piiiicip.il pliilo'^opliical iMitings aio — 
“ Three HiaWues between llylas and PliiJoiioua and “ Alciphion, 
the Minute iMiiloMiplicr,” winch is aKo cast in the foini of di.i- 
loguos. 111 these lie attempts to show tli.it all sensilile (iiiahties 
<11 c.vtcriial things, such as hardness, softness, cold, litMt, and the' 
like, aie simply ide.is ideas of the mind, and inciipablu ot exisl- 
(Mico in any niscnliunt subst.ince . but this is to place ns in a w'oi Id 
ot unrealities and sh.idows, wlieio “things aio not adiat they 
Kceiii " Accepting these ideas, not as slates oi the indivnlniil 
mind, but as sepaiatc entities existing in it, and ciipaMo of e\isl- 
iiig in otliei minds, but 111 them alone, and conceiving that tliey 
di(i not perish when they tempoiarily itas*sed away becaiiso they 
lecuinsl aftei a loneer or slioiter inten.nl, he mfeircd the iii'ces- 
sary cvistonce ol the Deity; foi it became a niatici ot necessity 
that dining the intervals ot reenircnce they should dwell ni sonic 
( )miiii»i esent M iiid To this hypothesis the objection is fatal, that 
itle.is aie notliiiig more than llie ellects p.odiiceil ii|>on the mind 
l)y cel tain (■.•nises, and that notone of llieiii lasts longer than the 
eaii^o wliidi juoduccs the ellKt 'I’o .^ssi it th.at our ideas exist 
,111 the Jhvine Mind is only to say that oiir mind it.'Jclf exists*iii 
the Dixiiie Mind The sensation of colour is not Roiiietliiiig apart 
fiom oMin :iddilion to the iniiid, but the mind existing in a eeitaiii 
st.ite, tli:it IS, iLS atleeted bv a ceilain eaiise. ■«» 

“(Jod, who nl.iccd us here, w’lll do w'h.it Ife pleases with us 
hereafter, and lie kiioxvs best x\liat to do ’’ "J’lic.'.e w'oie the last 
words of the biilluiit llciirv HL .loliii, Viscount liolingbioke 
(1C7S-1751), and, as Mr !Moilev says, they embody the religion 
jirolesscd in lus “I’liilosojihical Wn tings," which everywhere lietiay 
the iiiiliicncc of IVeiich models. Jloliiigbroke’s stylo is brilliant , 
Ins sentiments arc often judicious , but hi^ views are Viagiie and 
not ahvaj'S consistent It is genenilly held that Pojie dei ived f roin 
him the outline of the system w'hicli he sets fortli in the “ Ks^ay 
on Man ” Excejit from a literary point of view^ 1 do not think that 
Boliugbroko should detain the student. 11a xvill find matter moro 
attractive, or at all events more profitable' in the great work of 
Bishop Butler (1692-1752), which annihilated the speculations of 
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both- the would-be philosopher and the poet— the ^'Analogy of 
Beligion, Natural ancTRcvealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature," published in 1736, three years before John Wesley 
began his ministerid career. To this day it has remained un-‘ 
approached and unapproachable. Butler’s answer serves for those 
sceptical questioners who reject the evidence of the Bible, and 
remain unsljakcii by miracles and prophecies ; it is based on the 
analogies of Nature, and is argued with the finest ingenuity and 
tlie happiest candour. If, he says, you deny the Divine inspira- 
tion of ^e Senpture becau.se of certain difficulties connected with 
it, you may as well deny the Divine origin of Nature beeau.se 
there are difficulties involved in its constitution. But if both 
spring fioiii Clod we shall not w'ondcr at tlioir presence; the 
wonder rather would bo, even on this lower ground of adaptation 
to the human intelligence, there should not be discovered the 
impress of the same hand whase ‘tvorki we can trace only to a 
liinited distance, and whoso teuref equally transcends on some 
points the weak endeavour of unassisted reason. 

Bishop Butler’s sermons are not less valuable than the “Analogy." 
As the latter presents a complete system of Christian apologetics, 
so the former lay down the principles of an ethical system. Both 
are built upon the same lines. As in the one he proves the truth 
of rcvealeil religion from the analogy of human nature, so in the 
other he proves the authority of Chnstian ethics from the analogy 
of humankind. Christian ethics have for their Jachin and Boaz, 
tlieir two main proia or pillars, love of God and love of our neigh- 
bour. If the heart of man respond to this twofold demand, wo 
may reasonably conclude that the God who created man is the 
God who has given His authority to the moral law. The scTmon.s 
thus corroborate and extend the apologctical argument of the 
“Analogy,” while making an entirely novel application of it 
“^Vhen lie vindicates a place among the principles of our nature 
for benevolence or gooctwill towards our neighbour— a principle 
which rests in our neighbour’s happiness as its end^ndshous 
that because this ‘ benevolence, though natural in man to man, yet 
is in a very low degree, kept down by interest and competitions, 
and men for the mast part aro so engaged m the business and 
pleasures of the world as to overlook and turn away from objects 
of misery,’ therefore compassion is also given us to back up benevo- 
lence in case of the disticssod, 'to gain the unhappy admittance 
and access, and to n^vko their case attended to ; ' when he points 
out the correspondcncctof compassion with our circumstances as 
placed in a w'orld of sorrow, anc^ where men have much more 
power of doing mischief to one another than good ; when he scat- 
ters to the winds the over-subtle theories of the selfish philoso- 
phers, that benevolei^e is nothing more than delight in the exer- 
cise of power and con^assion— nothing more than fear for ourselves 
in disguise— ho not ^y biings evidence to the wisdom and bene- 
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Jicenrc of the Creator, but also elicits from our naliirn an ibdc- 
jicndcnt tostiniony to the morality of the (fuspcl, which is haul in 
Various parts ol Holy fcfcripture to be all suinincd up in h»ve” 
Sviiile thus making clear the path in which, as both Scrijitiiro and 
our nature show, our duty lies, liutlcr docs not foigct to picss upon 
IK the perforinanee of our ihity, to urge us to walk in fli.it straiglil 
if nui low jiath. Not only do we dihcovci the niaik of the ( hvaliio 
rower in the structure of the mind, but. II is foot. steps arc plain tor 
the fiuid.iiiee of our eondiiet in d.uly hie, and in tliese. looStejis 
Ihitler cxlioits ns to plant oiir toot The whole is sninmed up iii 
the following pa.ss.igu “ A.s.all observations of liiial eause.s, di.iwn 
iioiu the pniieiiilo-i of action jii the heart of man, eonip.iied with 
liie (’ondition lie is ]»l.accd ifi, seivo all the good c.ises which in- 
■'l.iiiecs ot lln.il iMUse.H in the inatereil woild about us do, and 
both llieso are eipial^- pioof of wi'd<ini and design in the Aiifhor 
of Natiiic, so llic loinu't •■eive to fiiither gooil jaiipo-es, they 
showu.swh.al course ot life wo aic made foi, w'li.it is oiii duly, 
and in .i iieciiliar manner eniorco iijMai us the practice of it.'' 

The .Tinazing iiehncss ot Kiighsli lilcratiuo in cvciydepartincnt ol 
tlKMU-ht leiideis cxtremcl} difticult llic work of .selection— the woik 
nf ehoo.sing what mutt l>o read, w hat be lead, and whal wnf 
ihii be lead In tlio second category— that is. aimaig liooks to be 
le.id il I lie student’s leisure aiKlojiportHintiespeiniit I am incJined 
to jil.ice Ijisliop Wai burton s “ I hviiic J^ogatioii of Alo.se.s,’' m winch 
with abundant learning and cipial iiigonmty, ho atteiii[)ls to piove 
the authenticity of the niLs.sioij of the .Jewish l.iwgnei fiom the 
tact iJiat JiLs loligions .system iiowhcie takc.s cognilion of the pnii- 
C’lple of a tiitme state of rewaids and punishments l-’or its .ngii' 
nient the lujnk i.s valueless, but it is worth re.idin" .as tlic Inm' «/f 
ton>' of a ni.Mi of erudition .amiability. TJic Ih'^hop, however, is 
niiiio likely to beiumeuibcicd a.9 the friend of Pope .and the editor 
fih Sliake.speaie than as a tlicologian. “A Serious Call to a Holy 
I.ife,” liv the I lev. Willi.aiii Law', published iii Jiko tho Jluv 
.lames Jle*ivcy’s “Meditatioiw on tho Toinlw" '.1750), scemj to 
ni.untain a sickly exl^tellce , but I shall place both b«)ok.s 111 my 
tliinl category. The “ .Seiiuons ” <it Dr Ikgli IJlair (1777) may b'u 
load .as siihetorical oxerci.se. Amoi^ Noncoiifornii.sts, Ur. ifiilii* 
Doddndge (1702-5 ij ciijoy.s a lugli rcimtation ils the author of 
various devotional works, but to the geuer.tl rc.ider he is best 
known by his “ Uemarkable Passages in the Life of Colonel .J.aines 
(Jardiner, who was slam by tho Rebels at theoRattlo of I'rcston- 
pans, fcjopt. 21, 1745;" specmieii, Pthiuk, of a religious 

biography in our language. • 
lligli above the hoods of the.se men rises the fame of D.avid 
'Hume (1711-76), a metaphysician of the highest acnmeii and a 
master of pure and flowing English. Ilia firstjwork, “ A Tre.atise 
on Human Nature” (1738), desianed as a rofutAon of tho “ ideal- 
ism ” of Rerkeley, attracted little attention ; nor w'os it more sue- 
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cessful when recastii} 1748, as an “Inquiry Concernii^ Human 
Understanding.” Then followed, in 175K his “Political Dis- 
courses” and his “ Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals ; 
in 1754 his “ History of the Bcigns of James J. and Charles I. ; 
in 1755 “Malural History Religion^' in 17(6, 1759, and 
1761, various portions of his “History of Enghiud.” I uin here 
concerned only with Humo as a philosopher. The leading prin- 
ciple of his moral system made the virtue of actions depend wholly 
upon their n8efulnc.s.s, a doctrine winch Brown had no difficulty 
in demolishing. With respect to religion, he denied the credibility 
of miracles, arguing that as the laws of ^Nature were iinmutablu, 
any interference with them was improbable, and lestod only on 
the statements of rcpoiturs, who may have desired to deceive or 
may themselves have ocen misled. On other points he was emially 
sceptical, so that he left very little for anybody to believe. Tlieio 
was no such thing as necessity; what wo supposed to be such was 
sinqily the result of an association of ideas. Comhiuiiig the ideas 
which in quick succession spring from movements of tlie body but 
cease with them, wo formed an imaginary entity w’hich wo call 
“the soul,” and to winch we attiibuto immortal life. We aie 
always reasoning from cxiicrieuce, but this experience is foundeil 
solely on custom, and wo have a certainty that wo sec the ejects 
of dehiiite causes. Thus Hume contrived to surround himself 
with an atmospkeio of negation, and the result has not nimatiir- 
ally been to obscure the admirable punty of his life and character, 
and to render men forgetful of the wise speculation and acute 
criticism that occur in hia philosophical wntings in spite of all 
their errors. 

From the glittering ideology of Hume the reader will turn with 
pleasure to the solid rcasouing of Dr. Adam Smith’s “ Theory of 
.Moral Sentiments,” though it is one which he may nut bo disposed 
to accept; or to the scientific exposition of sound pnnciples if 
political economy in his great work, “ TJio Wealth of Nations ” 
(i 7'»6), which, starting from the point reached by Lbcke, that 
labonr is the source of wealth, introduced to English statesmen 
their first notions of Eree TradcL For satisfactory answers to 
Hume, the student may read, Dr. George Campbell's “ Dissertation 
on Miracles” and Dr. Thomas Reid’s “Inquiry into the Human 
Mind” (1764), along with the Utter’s “Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers’’ (1785) and 011 "The Active Powers of Man” (1788). 
Reid was a hard 4 ieaded Scotchman, with a grand talent for 
analysis, and a shrewd mistrust of unsupported speculations; in 
a w<^ he was the Philosopher nf Common Sense. Hnme, as ho 
said, hM left notliing in the world but ideas and impressions ; it 
was time that somebody should restore to ua the realities ; and .i 
Beid set to work ta prove that from thosa veiy ideas and impres- 
sions the ezistenc^l things actual imd palpable might be inferred. 
The method he employed was that inductive method proposed by 
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Bacon, and lie pursued his task with an abihty which gives to* his 
treatises a high authority. His influence upon Scotch metaphysics 
was very considerable, and has lasted to this day. The materimiata 
found a supporter and Reid an opponent in Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
who publisned his “Matter and Spirit "in 1777, but secured no 
hold on the public mind. There is much attractive reflection 
and imagery in “ The Light of Nature Ihirsued," which Abraham 
Tucker published 111 2768 under the mm de piume of “Edwanl 
Searal." 

It is possible that nowadays the writings of Dr. William Faloy 
f 1 745- 1805) are as unfairly undervalued as, at one time, they wero 
greatly over-estimated. Ai^niitting that his ethical system is 
deficient m elevation, that he made too much of the doctniie of 
‘xnediency, that lie failed himself too freely of the labours of 
others, we must, nevertheless, do justice to the robustness of his 
intellect, the clearness of his perceptions, the cogency of his reason- 
ing, and the simplicity of his stvle. He wrote at least three great 
hooks, the “Klemeiits of liloraf and Political Philosophy” (1785), 
the “Horae Paulinae’’ (1790), and the “View of the Evidences of 
(Miristianity” (1794); and I am not inclinwl to rank far below 
them hia “Natuml Theology, or Evidences of the Existciico 
and Attributes of the Deity, "^collected from the “Apncaranccs of 
Natuiu” * For popular use these books are admirably adapted. 
The illustrations are familiar and pertinent ; the statements ai 0 
so lucid as to be easily understood ; the chain of argument is 
wrought with such masterly shill that each link is apparent to the 
ordinary reader. It is Paloy's ciedit to have simplified and 
iiopularised moral philasophy and Christian apologetics. He 
has explained and recommended tliem to the multitude, while 
never forfeiting the confidence of the scholar. His “Natural 
Theology,” in which ho pifoses home the argument from desigiif 
is* as pleasant reading as a romance. Of the “Evidences ut 
C>hiistianii;y'’ it may be true that it is founded upon Butler's 
“ Analogy ” and Lardner’s “Credibility of the Gospel Jii 8 tory,” 4 )Ut 
tins cannot bo said to detract from its usefulness ; for ho has thn.s 
given value to two works, of which (to quote Sir J. Mackintosh) tho 
first was scarcely intelligible to nnist of those who were 
desirous of profiting by it, and the second soon wearies out tho 
majority of readers. On tlie ground of originality, wo must givo 
tho higjiest praise to his “Horae Faiilinao, or the Truth of tho 
Scripture History of St. Paul evinced by,a Comparison of tho 
Epistles which bear Ids Name with the Acts of the Apostles, and 
with one another.” In this ho Accumulates a mass of valuable 
evidence, “ which is peculiarly his own, and which no one else 
* could have invented so well or traced so clearly.” It is still used 
08 a text-book at the Universities. From the “natural Theology " 

* Thia ahould be read with the odditiona and illuatiatroiuof Lord Brougfaaiu 
and Sir Oharlee BelL • 
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I quote a brief illudtmtivo pas^apco descriptive of tlie Creator’s 
benevolence to Ilia creatures — “ W'alkiiiK by the seasido in a 
calm evening, npoii a sandy shore iind with an cbbinj; tide, I hav''. 
fiequcntly ruiiiaiked the up))eaiaiice of a dark cloud, or latlioi 
very thickniist. hanging over the eilgo of the uater, to the height, 
pci'hans, of halt a yaid, and of the bieadth of two or three yaitU, 
stretching along the eoa^t as far as the eye could leach, and aln.i>s 
retiring with the w.itur When this cloud came to be examined, 
it jirovud to 1)1* notlmig rbe than •■o iniieli spire tilled Aiith young 
.shniiips ill the act ol bounding into the air from the sh.dlow 
inaigiii ol the nater or from the wet .'Tand. Tf any motion of a 
miuu niiiinal could express delight, ij^Aias this ; if they had meant 
to make signs ot their ha]ipiiies>, they cnnhl not have done it 
more inlclligiblv Siippost^, then, what I h:),\e no doubt of, each 
individual ot this number to be in a slate of ]>o.silive enjo}ineiit , 
nJiat a sum, rollrclively, of enjoyment and pleasure have wu hero 
licforo our view ' " 

As a reply to (Jibbnii’s attack niion Chiistiaiuly m his great 
history, Dr Hirliaid \lat.son, Ihshop of Ll.iml.ill, enJnj)(l^ed his 
“Apology lor C’hiisUanity ’’ (1776), and his “Apologv for the 
liiblo” (1790) 111 like maimer, a leply to Tlu)m.Ls I’aines 

“ Ago of Jleasoii.” Three yoais aftei the puGliciilion of the latter, 
a Noiiconfoniiist divine of lau* intelleeliiai jiowei^ the llcv, 
liobcrt Hall (1764-1831), entered the lists m llie same qiiarivl, 
and imblwhed hi.s vigoioiis and eliMinoiit scimoii, “Modem In* 

' lidclity Considered with ifcspect to its liiflunnce 011 Society.’’ In 
several oilier discouiscs lie showed hiniM’ll a sliong and i)Oweiful 
rcasoner, and master of a style of .singular lirilliain’V. The defciiet* 
ol Cliristianity and the exposition of the ])riiieip)es oi ('liii'<tiiiii 
jnorality AAerc among the objects aimed at m tlm ^e^mons of Di. 
riioinas Clialniers ('1780-1847), who ranks among the most famous 
of Scottish preaehers. A m.iii j)f bonndlc.s,s eiicigy and vivid 
imagination, borh the^.o qualities are imi)re.sscd ujum liis.'^Iuqueiicc, 
which rolls forivard 111 a lestless, copious, but somctime.s muddy 
stream, like the Miasissjppi. Wc tuin to his wiitiiig.s for apt and 
inctiiresriuo images, but not for ideas Hi.s tlioiiglils arc feiv, but 
thase few ho puts before um-.Iii os many lights as a crystal. Hi^ 
most valuable contiibiitnni t(» apologetic liteiaturc w ins llndge- 
water Treatise “ On the Power, Wisdom, and Coodiiess of Cod, 
as manife.sted in tlm Ad.iptalions of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Couiftitution of Mon” (1S33). To Dr Thonia.'i 
Jlrown (1778-1820) w'o owe an “ Inquiry into the llelatioM of 
Cause and Effect ” and certain Ifiniiuous Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind,” in which he piMses through a trans- 
parent medium tbs system of Keid. Hut iteid’s chief disciple and ** 
exponent was Du^ld Stewart (1753-1828), who handled philoso- 
phical subjects wiCli a grace that rendered them attractive, and a 
clearness that made them mteUigiblc to the ordinary reader. 11c 
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WJ 8 tlic iiutlinrof a “ riiilosophy of the Human Mind/' “ OutUiics 
of Moral l^liilosophy,” “A Di^bCitation on the Piu^resi of Aleta- 
^ilivhical and Etliiral Pliilosoiihy,” and a “View of the Active and 
•Moial i\)wers of Man,” m all of Avhicli wo obseivo a rclUiod taste 
and an udmiiablo facility in populaiisin}; aliatr.iot ideas. Aiiiuni; 
contcniiioraiy writers on metaphysical and etliic.il sul^>cts T iinist 
naiiu* J)i .lohn Abercronibio, with his “ Ini|iiiiie'> Coiictmint: the 
Intellectual J’uweia and the [nvostigatioii ot Truth .lames Mill 
(i.'itiier of John Stuait .Mill, and the histoii.in of Jlritish Jndia\ 
^Mth his “An.ilvsis ot the Phciioniona of the lliinian Mind ami 
iSii .lames .Mackintosh, Avith hts “ Dissertation on Kthical Philo- 
Mijiliy” A biilliiuit sketch of Mackintobh, as the .Man of Pio- 
iniso!' occurs in the laic i*ord Dalling's “llisloiic ('haiactris.” 
1 may hero rclor to the ])olitical econoini.sts — to .leicmy llcntli.iin, 
11101 e .siicccsslul in tU’aling witli subjects of Icmslation than with 
( tines , the Jley. T. Jl Malthus, .author of a celebrated " Mssay on 
till' J‘iiiiciple of l*opulatjoii .as It atfccts the Future linnrovoiiieiit 
ol Society .iiid D.imiI Iiicardo^** I’lmciplesol Politual Fcononfv 
.ind T.Lvation ” Jbc.iido is one of the .iposlles ot nohtical economy , 
he Inund an apt disciple m Fi incis lloiiiei. Text-books on the 
.sulijeitare .Mrs. Mnrci't's *“ (\uivci.s.itions on Ftditicai Feonoiny,” 
.\ii hbi-lio]) Whatcly’s “ Intiodnctorv Lectiiies on Folitic.il 
l(oiiomy’ (iSji;, and Stuait Mill’s “ lUeiiieiits of Political 
l‘]cononij.” 

Theology for imiiiv YPiU’x h‘y ‘hiH depiessed condition. 
M itli tiie e\ci‘]itioii ot ll.illand (*lialineis, no gicat pre.ichei or 
diMiio touched the ])iibli<. lieait or moved the pojml.ir iimiginatioii 
loi neaiK li.ill a rcntiiri .\ theological icvival ocemred, how'- 
i\ii, c.irlv in the leigii of William IV, when a Knot oi young 
Oxtoid sclinl.iis, inoludimr .loliii Ifeniy A’ew’imin, llicli.ird lliirrill 
J iiiiidc, .lohn Ki ble, NN illiam Falnier, and l>i Pmev made an 
(Jloit to infuse life into the dead boms by the publication of thcfl' 
*• Titiclh loi the 'I’lme.s ” The si»iuig of the movement wlin-h they 
initiated »-a moieinent destined to .stir the Church of Fii'^daud to 
its tlejitlis, and even to intlueiice, and lli.it vciy poAvcrfullyf the, 
Dissentiii!' denominations — was a revivaj of wh.it they conceived 
to be the teaching and jiraUico of the piiinitive ('hurcli. It was 
peiliap.s the iiist time in the liLstni^of religion that a revolution 
was ctlected, nut by the introduction of new forms ul lliuiight, 
but by a return to the old. These old forms, however, Avero pie- 
seiited Avitli great energy, and the light of an ardent laith bc'iiig 
till own upon them, they Avorc to the mult^tuue all the aspect ot 
novelty. The movement in .some rcH|>ects sliot beyond tlic goal 
intended by its leadeis, can ymjf them with it. Necessarily it pro- 
voked a persistent opposition, and it accentuated the dilfeiciiccs 
between the two great parties into which the liiiiglish Church Avas 
divided ; yet, oil the whole, il.s effect was l|nefici.a] It awoke 
men’s consciences, invigorated their faith, dirAted their attention 
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to apiritual things, and Las helped, I think, to give a higher tone 
to our later literatuift. The leader of this revolution was John 
Henrjr (now Cardinal) Newman, bum in 1801. In 1825 he became, 
the Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and waafor some time tutor of Oriel 
and incumbent of St. Mary's, Oxford. In 1 845 he seceded from the 
' Church of jBngland and entered the Homan communion. A man 
of surprising force and cneigy of intellect, of various and profound 
erudition, an original thinkor and an earnest believer, his wiitings 
have necessarilv the stamp of immortality upon tliciii ; and while 
tlicologiaiis will continue to discuss their supposed errors, the 
student will continue to admire the limpid beauty of their stylo 
and the glow of their devotion, the appropriateness of their illus- 
tration and the elevation of their smtiment. Principal Shairji 
bears a striking testimony to Newman's greatness as a preacher 
He says “Those who never heard him might fancy that liis 
sermons would generally be about apostolical succession, or rights 
of the Church, or against Dissenters Nothing of the kind. You 
might hear him pieach for weeks without an allusion to these- 
things. What there was of High Cliuicli teaching was inii)lied 
rather than enforced. The local, the temporary, and the modern 
were ennobled by the prcscnco of the catholic tinth belonging to 
all ages that pervadeel the whole. H is power showed itself chiefly 
ill the new and uiilookod-forway in which he touched into life old 
truths, moral or spintual, which all Christians acknowledge, but 
most have ceased to feel—wheu he spoke of ' Unreal Words,' of 
‘ The Individuality of the Soul,’ of ‘ The Invisible World/ of a 
‘Particular Providence;’ or a^in, of ‘The Ventures of Faith,' 
‘Warfare the Condition of Victory,' *Tho Cross of Christ the 
Measure of thojWorld,' ‘The Church a Horae for the Lonely.’ 
As he spokOj how the old truth became new 1 Iiow it came home 
with a meaning never felt before ! He laid his finger, how gently 
I yet how powerfully, on some inner pLaco in tlie hearer’s heart, and 
told him things about himself lie had never known till then. 
Subtlest tniths, which it wfiuld liavo taken philosopliertt pages of 
circumlocution and big words to state, were dropt out by the way 
in a sentence or two 0f the most transparent Saxon. What 
delicacy of style, yet what calm power ! how gentle, yet how 
strong ! how simple, yet how suggestive ! how homely, yet how 
refined ! how penetrating, yet how tender-hearted ! . . . To call 
these sermons eloquent would be no word for them ; high poems 
they rather were, a%.of an inspired smger, or the outpounngs as ot 
a prophet^ rapt yet self-possessed.’’ 

Besides the ‘‘Sermons,” of which an edition in ten volumes 
has b^n published, Cardinal Newman has written a work on 
Christian casuistry, “The Grammar of AssenV’ numerous < 
essays, _ a volume of poems (marked by delicate touches and 
exquisite taste), atfl a record of his change of religious belief 
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entitled “ Apologia pro Vit& which is full of psycliological 
interest as the picture of a mind drawn b/ itself. 

' By a strange antithesis, Cardinal Newman’s brother, Francis 
' William Newman, at one time a Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, 
drifted from the English Church into the opposite extreme of 
Atheism. His book on “ The Soul, her Sorrows aiids^spirations,” 
belongs to religious metaphysics. In liis “ Phases of Faith ” ho 
attempts to defend his negation of belief. The latter finds its 
antidote in “The Eclipse of Faith,” by Henrv Rogers (1852). 
wntten as a reply to Mr. F. H. Newman ; and most readers, I 
suppose, will consider ^le defence much more effective than the 
attack. It is written with greater force, more vigour of thought, 
and closer reasoning. • 

“Cuosscs at Truth," by “Two Brothers” (i847\ is one of those 
books to which thc*student always recurs witli Katistaction. Open 
it anywhere, and he lights upon sumo apt image, .some ingenious 
speculation, some passage 01 shrewd renection, valuable in it<)cJl, 
but even more valuable from its suggcsti%'encss. Almost every 
]taragiapli iuriiislios a text to which tlio rcarlcr can supply com- 
ment and illustration. In truth, the book ls as full u^ a sober and 
mature wisdom as an egg is full of meat. There is no w'astc of 
words, no huge nutshells with tiny kernels; no trumpet-blasts 
heralding puny voices ; the language is grave and nmdensod, the 
thought carefully compressed. “ (lucsses at Truth ” wms the work 
of .\ii.'iistr> U'llham llaro (1792-1834), rector of Alton, and of 
iTiii.u* ( Haro (i795-ili5S)i of Hurstmonceiix The 
tormcr aUo wrote two volumes of “ fSormoiis to a Country Con- 
gregation,” which a pure style and great felicity of cxpositnm 
remler very attractive ; w'hile the latter was the aiitlior of two 
courses of seiiuoiis on “ The Victory of Faith ” and “ 'J’lie Mission 
ol the Comfoitcr,” ;is well as of a Life of his fnend and curate, 

• John filteiliug The dome.stic virtues and fine qualities of flio 
Hares, and ot their mother, arc interestingly brought out in Mr. 
Augustus C. Hare’s “ Moinoiuls of a Quiet Life." 

J''or slicci iiitollectnal power, of a hard practieal kind, few of 
his contcmporuiics could equal, and ^une surpass. Dr. ilichanl 
Whatoly, Aichbishop of Dubliii,(i787-i863). In him common 
sense reached almost to genius. * Nobody could expose a sham 
more trenchantly, or detect a fallacy mure quickly, or invest an 
old theme with a greater air of freshness. At least two of his 
books have Wome standaids: his “Elements of Logic” and 
“ Elements of Rhetoric.” In grave iroay, his “ Historic Doubts 
Relative to Napoleon," with their dexterous satire upon the Ger- 
man Rationalistic criticism, are very effective. His clear and 
logical mind is seen to much advantiige in his “ Essays on Some 
of the Difficulties in the Writings of Bt. Falil,” and his versatility 
is apparent in his “ English Synonyms ” afhd his annotations to 
Bacon’s “ Essays.” There was a good deal hi the negative, how- 
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ever, tin ihe Archbishop’s creed ; and his \7ant of imagination and 
feeling, his gntty natme, prevented him from becoming a great 
'ATiter. His successor in the ^ce of Dublin, Iticliard CheneMx 
Trench (bom 1 807), is :i poet of 110 mean order, ns u’ell os a sound 
theologian, a line scholar, and a ginceful ci itic. There is delightful 
reading in his “ Notes on the [’ambles ” and “ Notes on the Mira- 
cles,” from the variety of illustration liis extensive eriiditioii enables 
him to supply, the quaint old-uuild flavour of his st^lc, and the 
judiciousness of his lellectioiis. J’hilolngv noulieie a'sunics a 
more ]ile:ising or gr.icoful a gaib than in his “Study of M'onls” 
and Ins “ Kiigli.sli, I’.ist and Present” 1 inayieler also to In'. 
“ Leshons 011 IVoveiUs " as convc*ying info'imation 111 an agiceable 
foiiii. 

St Paul’s (^illiedral has liocii fortunate in a Rucces''ioii of 
Deans, each of uhoin has lent lustre to his •exalted position by 
the icnown of liis high abiliticti and sound scliftlarsliip. To De.ni 
Maiisel 1 shall refer lieieaftci. Henry ll.ut Milnian (1791-1WJ81 
as a poet and dramatist rose aboM* inedi(»ciity. but ]»osteiity will 
lemeinber hiiii cliietly as the histoiiaii of the Jews (1819) and of 
Lalm (Jill islianity, the latter one of those gie.it histoiuMl woiks 
which will live its subject, its .stjle, Us learnini:, its bie.idth ot 
view, its analysis of cJiiiracter, all unite to conliini Us elaini to 
immortality. It is a book which no student c.m .illoid t«> negleet, 
and when once he has entered upon Us study lie will h.uo no 
inclination to lay it aside until finished On a siitlieu iitly bio, id 
canvas Dean jMilinan lias punted a sciies of stiiiing iiictuie<, 
with a master’s hand, boiiowing fioin a poetical iniaginatioii the 
vivid cohmnng tliat fills them with life The ])ic.sent De.iii oi 
>St,. Paul's, lliehaid ’William ('hiiich (bom in 18151, is the aiUhoi 
of a wise little book on “The S.icicd Poetry of K.iily Keliguiiiij, ’ 
a careful and .synqiatlietie ** fate of >St Anselm,” and a moiio- 
grtiph on *' {Spenser, ” w'lueh is almost i>erf('et 111 conceplioii as in. 
uxecutinii. 

►Still keeping among the Dcaiw, I come to Arthur Peiirhyn 
»Slanl(iy, Dean of Wcstimnstci fboni, like Dean (Jhuich, 111 1815), 
W'hose iinlefatig.iblo iiiduitry is scaiccly less reniaikablc than his 
libemlisin of thought and variousncw ot learning. Ho is specially 
successful m what may be eallcU the aiL of pietiircs([uc allasioii ; 
the name of a place or a peison, or a date, instantly iii'.> -’p ' to 
him a ciowd of appropiiato associations, which ho iccalis with 
practised skill. ITjs ^nost poimlar book is perhaps his “ Sinai and 
Pnle.stme,” or his “ Ilistvical .Memoirs of Uanterbiiry Cathedral 
his “ Life of J)r. Arnold,” as an adipirablo specimen of hiograjiliy, 
also stands high among public favourites. In Iils “ Lectures on 
the Jewish Chui-ch ” he has popularised Ewald ami Kueiieii for 
Faiglish readers, and^vcii to the characters and .scenes of ()ld 
Testament history and prophecy a wonderful reality. Passing 
over his “Historical (.Icmoiiids of Westminster Abbey” as a book 
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of pleasant gossip, literaryi alcLxoIogioal, and liistoncdl, I. may 
piiint to his “Lectures on tbo Ejiibtles tlie ronnthians ” as 

• ciiiboJ) mg much ingenious crifk‘ism and tlm lesult. of niti.si(lcr- 

• aide re.'caicli. Lean (joiilbnin oj Ely is the author of st-veiiil 
]i(>puliii (li!\ otional manuals; l>uaii llo\\»ou oi Chester was 
ll^^^Kl.ltcll with the Kev. \\ .1 (’oiiyheaie in the niujiiMtion ot 
ail iinporlnnt woik on “The Life and Wiitings ol St I’an)," wliicli 
leniains wntlioiit. a iival iii Engli-sh lilciatuie 

it unehl be with liutli, ]ieilia])s, th.it valuable as ,110 the 
writiiigh of Fiedeiiek Dcimsou Mauiice (I1S05-72), lhe> .iie not 
M) valuable as the exanmle lie gave of a noble spiiit devoted to 
t lie pill ^ult ol tiiith.oras the iiisim.ilioii his lile and leaelinig 
alloided to a iiuillitude «»f di.scijiles. lie ell'eeted in one diiei’lion 
what New'iiian did in nnotliei , stiiring ii]i .sluggish intellect.^, 
jiwMkeniii'/ doiiiiant. consciences, initiating new clloits oi thought 
.ind aspiialiou. Ills “Mond and .Met.ipliysic.il J’ljiloMijihy 'js.t 
woik licjoiul all piaise , a ticasiiiy and stoielioii'^e ol Jcainiiig ; 
a giaiiiiiy chaiged with the iipc haixc.st of a strong, .stieniions, 
.iiid onginal iiilcllcit ILis Ihophcts and King.-> of the Old 
Testament " IS anollior conipoMtioii ol largoalcsign ami ei.in.i„us 
execution , r tihile liis ling.iuwW-limnaiiiLy and liis lei vid j^eli- 
gious >1111 it me m'ryinicic.conNpn'iioib m ks sciiiioiii, eafiajs, 
lia.‘lul.e^r^Tiriii iTe, as a theolo.iaii, was jiiaetii.il latlier than 
dogiiutie , dwelt U]ion points ol duty i.ilhei* than upon diJIicullies 
of (loefniK* , W'liilc he insi.sted u]ion lo^eot one's neighboiii as tii(‘ 

( "'eiitial principle ol lo\e ol Ood. Hn Iren and lull (‘nlhii''i.i.'.Tn, 
his sell-deiiial, ins w'ule-ie.iclung .sympathy, ga\e him .1 ^asl iii- 
llueiiee over young men . ami maiiv iiiiuds Ji.ive bei 11 (iiiiekeiied 
with Jolty nniMil'C'S, m.iiiy lieaits tomhed willi w.iim and pine 
niotnes, liy Ins e.iinest, eJeui.aud diiect tp'iehiiig The sLiideiit 
must eaiefully iieiiise tlio woiks f h.ive indicated, liei-ause they 
.ire lull ol tlie \iews of a .strong and seiioiis m.iii, Avho gie.ifty 
liel])ed the edne.ition ot hi.s geneiatioii, and dee]ilv belli ved in 
leMaled'ieligioii as “a .senes of f.ict.s di.-«elos]ng (Jod's ])Un foi 
( ducat mg and le.stoiiiig the liniii.ui inco,'' they o]ien uji, At all 
events, a new method of tiiought • 

And a new inetliod of thought is also ojieiicd up by Ficdeiiek 
AVilliam Jloheitsoii of Ibightoii *^1816-53', whovo “Neimons ’ 
have been to th(m.s.iiidH of iiiimls a icvehition Jlobeitsoii excels 
in penetrating through a f.iliacy to the tnitli behiiid il, and in 
taking old truths and setting them m nov^l uiul nneoiisiderud 
Iiglita w'hicli diselo.se an unexpected beauty. His style is singn- 
larly clear and simple, yet ii.si^' easily at need into a full, nch, 
varied nieniuire ; his imagery is fresh and appiojirmte, and ho 
is happy 111 the cuinaec ot eondcii.scd jihiases, which aie icadily 
taken up by the mind find tre<u>urea for'luturc inquiry and 
nieditation. At times his thonglit lefiiies iii:k) subtlety ; at times 
it glow's with passion. The hteiary form if his “ tiicrmuiis ’’ is 
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not less remarkable than their matter, and upon "pulpit oratory" 
Hobertson has exercisetl a great and l^neficial influence. To his 
school, but with no slavish adherence, belongs his biographer, the 
llev. Stopford A. Brooke, whose “Sermons” are suggestive, and 
whoso “ Theology in tho English Poets ” strikes out a new vein 
of criticism. * 

Bishops Ellicott (of Gloucester and Bristol) and Harold Browne 
(of Winchester) are distinguished bibheal commentators and 
divines; the latter’s "Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles" 
is a standard authority, elaborate, grave, moderate, and dis- 
criminative. Dr. Vaughan is a popi^lar and accomplished 
preiiclicr; but tho highest place among pulpit omtoi-s of tho 
present day is given, by consent of all, to Ilenry Parry Liddon, 
whose ample and lofty eloquence is informed by thought of tho 
highest onlor. His Bainpton Lectures, “ On <the Divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour,” form a very valuable contnlmtion to Christian 
apologetics. Tlie argument is followed up with extraordinary 
force and closeness of reasoning. Archbishop Thomson (of York) 
claims notice os the author of an ingenious and logical treatise on 
tlio " Necessary Laws of Thought," and as an able and impressive 
lireacher, who contrives to pour the old wine into new bottles, 
witliont injury to either the one or the other. The late Dr. 
Mozley (1813-77) in his "Sennons" seems to inherit the mantle 
of Bishop Butler. 

A valuable contribution to apoloratic literature was made by 
the llev. Stanley Leathes in his "Bampton Lecture” for 1874. 
Kis theory, not wholly a new one, was put forward with equal 
vigour and corapletenes.s, os the following brief summary will 
prove. Professor Leathes, abandoning the standpoint afforded to 
tho Christian apologist by the internal testimony of tho Scrip- 
tures, sets himself to prove tho divine ongin of Christianity fioin 
its historical and literary development. After giving several 
cogent reasons to prove that Christianity could not have had its 
origin in mythology, and that, therefore, in some way br other, 
it nitist have pnicewed from the cfHux of tho divine light, ho 
contends that such a revoilatioii is shown in the Old Testament by 
its evident superiority to all^other sacied writings. The New 
Testament is obviously the cofnplement of the Old, for the germ 
' of the ideas and notions which we find in the former is cleaily 
discernible in the latter. Now, it is generally ag^ed that the Old 
Testament existed Iqiig before tho Christian era in much the same 
fonn as it now presents. And what is the one distinct idea 
forming, as it were, tho golden thread by which these Benptures 
are bound together I What is the idea embodied in the promise 
given to Abraham, illustrated in the early annals of the Jewish 
people, and standing out so conspicuously in the Psalms ) It is 
the Messianic idea Miq idea of a Messiah who, in the fulness of 
timei would come to reconcile man to God, the creature to the 
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Creator. So powerful is the influence of this idea in Jewish his- 
tory, that without it that history becdmes unintelligible and 
iiicaningless. Starting with the definite proiiii'^e that all tlio 
families of the eartli were to be blessed iu Abrahnm, the history 
of tiie chosen people breaks oft* at the close of tlie Old Testament, 
without giving us any clear or distinct notion how this has been 
or IS to bo accomplished, awakening an anticipation which it can- 
not be said to satisfy. The idea is there, but it is not w'orked out. 

This view of the subiec^ be it observed, does not involve any 
acceptance or proof of the inspiration or authenticity of the earlier 
•Scriptures. It is sufficient to show that they w'cre extant for a 
century and a half bcfiiro the coming of Jesus Clirist Nor is it 
necessary to discuss the authenticity or iiispinition of the various 

I iortions of the New Testament, or tlieir relative degrees of value. 
' or the argument *13 coiii])lete if w'c assume, what no competent 
critic denies, that niost^ if not all of them, were in circulation by 
the middle of the second century of the Christian era. In every 
liage, ill the Epistles as in the uospels, in the writings of St. Paul 
as of St Peter, the Messianic idea reappears. Put with this dillci 
ence : it is now incarnate ; the promise is fulfiHod ; tlie Messiah 
to w'hom the P.salmist and the prophets looked forwaid, tho 
ajiostlcvs have jccit. It is certain, as /lessor Leathes observes, 
that whatever w'e may think of the formation of the canon of the 
New Testament, or of the degree of authority attaching to it when 
formed, tlie religion of tlie Chnst, or the nelief in Jesus os the 
(*hii4t (6 Xpirros — the aiioiiiteil), is not only common to every 
document comprised in it. but is alike tho very backbone and 
essential framework of all the dociinients. Its radiance glows 
tlirough and in them, like the light of a lamp in a porcelain vase, 
'i'he root-pniiciplc of Chiistiaiiity, tiicrcfore. is tho ^[es.siuhsliip of 
( 'lirist. Accepting tins, St Paul wrote and worked and suftcgid. 
'J’o leveal Christ to a world lying in darkness was the purpose for 
which apostles, saints, and fathers laboured. How is so leniark- 
able a Ahenoinenon to he explained 1 Can wo suppose that g small 
body of uiilettored men, taking up the Messianic conception of tlie 
Old Testament, 1 a re/i/cf/ its fuliilmenti and evolved out of their 
imagination the life and cliaractqr of Jesus ? Or shall wo rather 
suppose that Jesus Himself wns^e impostor, either with or with- 
out collusion of His devoted follow'crs f Either supposition must 
be dismissed as absurd ; for it is obvious tliat tho Ales^ianic por- 
trait in tho Now Testament is the exact cfiposite of that which 
the Hebrew thought to be foreshadowed^iii tlie Old. A forgery is 
an imitation ; but tho Oospelp and Epistles, if a forgery, are no 
copy of the original The idea is preserved, but its manifestation 
IS novel. We know what were tiie popular anticipations based 
upon the writings of the prophets ; we Uiow how utterly and 
absolutely they were disappointed by the Chiist. Yet, if tho 
Evangelists hod been impostors, the first condition of the success 
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of thojr imposture was that their ^>ortrait of Jesus of Nazareth 
shfiuld correspond, line fur line, with that presented in the Jewish 
hcri])tnrcs of the Mcs'iiah Jhit no tisiit of such a coi respondeiirc 
is discernible. On the other iiaiul, if Jesus lliiiisolt had been an 
impostor, the first condition of the siicci'kn of Ills iinpo«itiire was 
that lie slioiJfl satisfy the iiatunil ycaining after teni])Oial powei 
mid liboity, and venge.ince ii[)oii the ojipie-sor. The Jews asked 
for a king and a kiiigdoni--.i kingdom ot this wuild, and a inlei 
over warrior hosts Hushed with Iniimphaiit battle Jcmih earno 
with a gospel of peace and a tram of tishennen and peasants , and 
the kingdom lie established was the kiimdom of llis (Hiuieli 
J'Jven it it had licen ])osHiblc foi Him to 'nave settled hefoie He 
ciileied on active, lile tlio true meaning ot the Me>si.inie pro- 
phceies, and to have dcteviiiined how tliey might be hai moni‘‘ed, 
He, li iiieio man, if an impostor, could not li.iiVe (iiiiied out ILis 
intentions, for the siinpie reason that events would have been 
bevond His contiol In de^]ute, 1 lowcvcr, of all diHlenlties and all 
oi)])OMlion, Hu lived a lite wincli, it isadniitleil, InlhU, tliongh not 
as the Jews aiilieiitated, the .Messianic idea This is bejond di" 
puto , the e.\istence of tlie ( 'liiist nlea for ages befoie the coming 
of Je^us, and tlu* lull and subtle icaiisation of that idea in Him . 
the conclusion being, that lie was indeed f//c Chi i.-.!, the Sumoiu oI 
the world, and that the leligion He taught was not of man, but ol 
Clod. I^uch IS the line of aiguinent ado])1c'd by Tiolessor l.ratlics, 
and earned out with great forec ol leasomng and exeniplaiy calm- 
ness oi tone. 

J 11 one comprehensive jiai-agrajili F shall rcfei to some of the 
most einineiit ol leceiit wiiteis oii Meta])hysHs and Moial I’hilo- 
so])hy. Dr "Whewell’s leputation is ehielly .s-eieiitilic, and his 
most ])Oimlar book was liis essay ‘‘Of the riiiialily of Woild'. . 
but he also wiote ticatises on “Systematic 3 iIoiiility," on tlie 
“ 1 'ii.stoiy ol Moial J’hilosophy in Engl.ind," and on ilie “ Klemenis 
of .Morality" Trofossor llaJeii hiwell's" I'Xsiv on the Spiiit ol 
the Inductive riiilosophy ’’ and his “Older ol Nairn u ” ait books 
which* the student may thoughtfully consult. ^Scotch ineta- 
])liy.^icians recognise ns tl^nr chief Sii Willi.im Tlaniilton (171^8- 
1856), a pow'erliil and indc]iendeiit. thinker, with a eiilicul faculty 
ot the firit oidcM rrofc.ssoi Ves'icli desciibch a.s Ins cli.ir.icleiistics, 
aproiound analysis, a coin})ielieiisi\e .spirit, and a le.iiiimg that 
liad surveyed the philosophical liteiatuieof Orecce and Oermuny, 
and niaiked the iela(ive jdaco in the iiitelleetual world of the 
stuidy gi'owths of homo thought. II is essays are collected undci 
the title of “ Discussions in Thilosophy and lateraturo, iilducation 
and Uniyersity llcfoiin /’ amoug.st these, 1 may point to the 
cs.say8 on tho Wh.itely system of Logic, on Perceiition, on 
Cousin, and the Philosophy of the Ibiconditioned. His own 
system of philosophy was largely eclectic; he borrowed sonic- 
thing from Aristotle, uioro from Dr. Ileid and Kant, and not a 
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littlo from Hegel ; but he excelled as a dpgstnictivo rather than as 
a toiihtiiictivc ; Ins intellect wtis critical ral her than ci ciiti\ e. lie 
' 1- seen mo'st fully and fairly,! think, in " Led uics/’ wliii-li 
hiHC been edited by Piofessnis ^laii’^el and Veitch, and in l*ui- 
li*><soi Veitch’s nieiiKin. Trofewir Vcitcli didincs liis iilnli»s(i]iliical 
method to bo simply “the study of conscioiiNiie^s iiT its into:;iity 
as the siipicinc organon of philosojihy Tlic facts of conscious- 
iii-.s*, are lo be accepted by ns, not in so far only as we c.ln make 
them the jiomls in a chain of leasoned exnlicatioii or demonstra- 
tion, blit as the co-ordinatc data of an antlicnlic testiinonv, 'nliich 
il IS sullicieiit to shuw aie not inconsisteni with each other 
Although tsii William llaiiiilton was hugely imlebti'd to Jus 
jiH* lece^soi-i, ami oblaiiieU, as must bo iu'knowledgeil, his doc- 
ii'MCs niMii* lo way oi cuticism of the lesults ot olheis than hv 
diiect iiliysiiilogieill obsmvation, he was, however, no senile 
boii(»wei The hnlf-apphed piiiicipio, the ni-gleeled truth, was 
gr.isjjcd with a .steadiei ami hokier hand, its I'liH fmiv a'lid 
sigiiilioaiice well' disclosed, found iiiojiet.itivi*, iL was lemleicd 
liMiig and liiiilfiil hy the touch of philosophical gpiiiiis.” 'I'Jn 
Jlamilloiiian iiielhod is adopted to .some extent by j)e.iii 'Nlansel i 
ol Si I’aul'h 1 h the author nl “The I’hilos'ophi of K.ml," 

“ The Limits ol Keljgioiis TlioimhI," and “ The I'liilosophy ol the 
('•uiditionod Doan Maiiscl, in the list ii.imed. leplies wilJi 
1 igoiii to a ])i)wciliil atlack on Sir Wdh.iin Ifamilloiis plnloMiphv, 
deliM'ied liv a bold ami able tli inker, .lohii Stii.iil. Mill (itl 6 -73), 
the .son ol the histoiuii of liiiti.sli India. .Mill, as a met.i- 
physiciaii, was opposed both to the (iiMiiian .nid the Scotch 
pliilosopliy “On the one hand lie le)i-tled the dislmclioiis 
between toimal and mateiial truth, and would not admit that , 
iiiiy ide.Ls aie poteiiti.illy given to thouglil. L\])eiiemv, accord- 
ing to liim, i.s not ineicly the occ.ision, hut the sole and .siinjile 
soince of ,lI 1 knowledi'C J'Toiii it the .luoms of geometrv, the 
l.iw ol j{.ius.ition, the ide.is of (jud and iinmoitality, must, if \u1id, 
be alike derived The cMsteucc of exteiiial objects, dislim^ fiom 
our .sensations, he iccogiiiscd nieielyns a fmm of .speech, not a 
lact. Induction lie classed along w’ltli those formal proc('.s.scs 
which imKlcrn logicians liavc gcveially regnided ns alone witli- 
111 their piovmcc.” The .stndeut'of philosophy wull he careful, 
liowcvei, not t«) i.iiigo liiin.sell under any individual banner; ho 
will give his allegiance neither to Mill nor Hamilton, Iteid nor 
lloblics, but accept the truth W'licrcvcr ho #iiid.s it, kimwing tli.-it 
It will not bo found iii its entirety in arf^' particular pio\mco. I 
do not think that iM ill's caliutmtellectiial power is so well .seen 
111 hia mctapliysiral wiitiiigs as in lii.s “»Sy.stem of Logic,’ Ins 
“ rrinciplc.s of Political Economy, ' and especially in lus “ iCs.say 
on Liberty. ’ His “Autobiography,” 1 may add, i.s a narr.itive of 
extraordinary interest. To coiicTiido — tSrt David JJrew’stcr, an 
eminent man of science (1781-1868), w'ho wrote with iliieiicy and 
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fancy,* replied to Dr. Whewell’a “Tlurality of Worlds ” in his 
“ More Worlds than Onh,” contending that the planets might be 
inhabited by beings with pursuits and objects similar to those of 
mankind, lleccnt astronomical research, however, does not con- 
firm his arguments. Clear statements of 'metaphysical pnnciples 
will be foundnn Professor Alexander Bain’s works on “ Mind and 
Body,” “Mental and Moral Science,” and “The Emotions and 
the Will.” Professor Clifford’s writings impress the reader by 
their boldness of speculation and intellectual power. 

We have seen tliat in the seventeenth century Cambridge was 
the homo of a group of eminent thyikers, whose ethirnl 
speculations form an important chapter in the history of ]<^ng1ish 
literature. The reputation which thus accrued to the University 
was inaiiitaiiicd in the eighteenth century by the great name of 
Paley, whoso moral philosophy, Iiow'evcr, as we have hinted, rested 
too much on expediency and utilitarianism, and took no clcvateil or 
vigorous ilight. Then came the nineteenth, and with it Dr. Who wei I. 
who endeavoured to raise the character of Canibndge as a school 
of moral science, and whose “Elements of Aforality” is in fie- 

? [uent use ns a text-book, though it is heavy reading, wuth its 
rigid tabulation of moral abstractions, uniclicvcd by the in- 
tellectual interest which a logical system gives to its detail. 
There recently appeared Mr. Henry Sidgwick's ‘‘Methods of 
Ethics,” a work of so much importance that I cannot pass it over 
with a mere allusion. Its title seems to indicate its scope and 
bmitations; it is neither a history of ethics nor an ethical 
system, but a critical survey. It claims to be, and ia, a severely 
impartial examination, at once expository and critical, of the 
different methods of obtaining reasoning convictions as to what 
ought to be done. The writer's self-restraint is so great that ho 
confines himself strictly to the analysis of vanons ethical prin- 
ciples on their own terms. In this respect the tone of the book 
maybe compared to that of the Platonic dialogues. It is pei- 
vauod by a love of truth as truth, an unfettered desire to trace 
an ar^iment to its logical conclusions, whatever they may bo. 
Mr. Sidgwick also shows his sympathy with Greek habits of mind 
by the transparent clearness of h^ thoughts and style. He is a ti uc 
follower of those great Athenians who breathed an intellectual 
atmosphere os lucid as their native air 

’Ael Sih. ^ofiTpordrop 
^ ^bwrref aPput alOipot. 

But the limitations which set hiiuc free to examine his subject 
dispassionately restrict him to nei^ative conclusions. He dis- 
misses theory after theory as insulhcient, and arrives at the con- 
clusion, finally, that tllo cosmos of duty is reduced to a chaos. 

Mr. Sidgwick class^. the ethical methods under three heads— 
Egoism, IntuitionismJ' and Utilitarianism. He protests against 
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the common confusion between the first and third ; contending 
that the pursuit of happiness for one’s setf differs from the pur< 
suit of happiness for mankind more widely than either differ 
from the intuitional morals of common sense. Novcrtheloss, 
from another point of view, the earlier division of moral systems 
into two classes— that which makes virtue, and that*which makes 
pleasure, the guide of human 'action— must be maintained Ju-t 
and important as is the distinction between egoistic and iini- 
versalistic hedonism.” that is, between the selfish and unselfisii 
pursuit of pleasure, the language used in describing tlicm indicates 
how much they have in common. Morally the egoist is at the 
antipodes to the utilitarian, but mentally the two are connected 
by liaviim linppincss m •view as their common object. The 
student, therelorc, should hardly adopt, in its full extent, Air. 
Sidgwick’s view of +he antagonism of these tivo 83 stems, though 
the (listiiictioii on which ho insists is apt to bo overlooked. JJis 
analysis of Egoism, or self-love, as a principle of ethics, ho cOii- 
chides as follows . — “ In onler to pumiic this impiiry in a purely 
scientific temper, I have thought it svell to give no expression tu 
the foeliim that the pursuit of one's individual happiness is mean 
and Ignoble. Hut wiieii we seem to find, on careful examination, 
tliat I'lgoism cannot fairly be represented a.s socially constnictivi*, 
and tliat the common precepts of duty, which wc are trained to 
regard as sacred, must bo to the egoist rules to w'liich it is only, 
generally speaking and for the most part, reasonable to conform, 
but which, under special circumstances, must bo decisively ignored 
and broken, the sense of the ignobility of Egoism adds force to 
that recoil from it which this perception of the conflict of duty 
natuially c.iuses.” 

The larger part of Air. »Sidgwick’s work is occupied witli a care- 
ful examination of Jntuitionisin, or the morality of common sci^e, 

• and the result very ably arnv^ at ls, that the ethical systems 
founded on Iiituitioiiisin can be acccpfcd only ns approximations 
to truth. “ It seems clear,” he says, “ that, geoorally speaking, its 
priuci])lcs do not fulfil the requir^ conditions, »So long ifi they 
are left 111 tlie state of somewhat vagie generalities, as wo meet 
them in ordinary discourse, wo are disposed to yield them un- 
questioned assent, and it may be rairly claimed that tlie assent is 
ap])roximately umversaL But as soon os we attempt to give them 
the definition which science requires, we find that wo cannot do 
this without abandoning tho universality of acceptance.” Thus lie 
shows that the rules of justice, good faith,And veracity, as laid down 
by common sense, are .subject^to variations and exceptions which 
disqualify them for being converted into first principles of 
scientific ethics ; and the same want of clearness is found still 
more in the d^nition of courage, temperance, humility, self- 
control. He takes caro to guard his argun. pnt from being under- 
stood too widely. “ Nothing that 1 have sdld even tends to show 
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that we l^ave not distinct moral impulses, claimin;; authority over 
all others, and prcscnl)iiig or forbidding kinds of conduct as to 
which there is a rougli general agreement, at least, among educated 
persons of the same age and country. It is oidy inaintamcd that 
the objects of thc.se impuLscs do not admit of being scientifically 
deterinined by any retloctive analysis of cominnn sense. The 
notions of benevolence, ju-stice, good faith, vciacity, minty, are not 
emptied of signiJicanco ior ns bccansc we have found it impossible 
to dciine them with precision. The main'part of the conduct 
presenbed umlor each notion is .snllicicntly clear, and tlio general 
rule pie.scrihiug it docs not lose its force Jbccaiise there is in each 
case a margin of conduct involved in obscurity and perplexity, or 
because the inlc docs not on cxamin.itioii appear to be absolute 
and independent. In short, the morality ot common sense ic- 
inains perfectly adequate to give practical gflidaneo to coiinnoii 
people in common circiimstiinces, but the attempt to elevate it 
into a system of scientific etliios brings its inevitable impel fecLuiiii 
into pnlmineiice without helpiii!' ns to remove them.” 

ill the third place, Mr. Sidgwjck analyses the rtililaiian 
method, which he interprets, accoidmg to lienthain s definition of 
its object, “the greatest liiijipincss of’thn greated minibcr’’ lii 
tins principle, nitli duo re.scrvation.s. he finds a geiieriil suppoit to 
the morality of conimon sense, ,aucl a means of rectiiyiiig and 
adjusting the lulos of popular luor.ility where t.ho'^c sne vague 01 
conflicting IjuI its vital delect he conceives to bo the absence of 
a siifificicnt motive to induce ordinary men to seek the geiioial in 
preference to their o-wii private happiness. Thu iiow'cr of .syiii 
pathy, on which Utilitarians mo.st rely, is apt to operate within 
various limits; so that a man who ivill sacnfice his pleasure for 
the sake of liis wife and children will probably, for their sake, 
saip-ifice the welfare of mankind. TIeiiue ho concludes that the 
reugioits sanction of future reward .and jiumshmeiit i.s jiractically ■ 
iiidi'ipeiisable to this sy-stem. It w'ould seem to follow that the 
principles of ethics c.aniiot wisely bo dLssociated from fhosc of 
thcolt^y. lly Imiiting himself to ethical mcthod.s lie has contrived 
to forego the discussion of first prmciifios , yet in every line of 
thought he is brought reluctantly to the verge of a thcnlogieal 
in(;uiry. If happiness be the blnect of life, the calcnlatious of a 
ratinnd self-interest necessarily lead to questions upon the pro- 
spect and conditions of happiness in a future state. And theso 
considentlons of hamuiicss lead us to the mystery of the past — 
the origin of those roktiotis between ourselves and the universe on 
which the reality of duty dcjienils. (Mr. Sidgwick docs not appear 
to have recognised adequately^ the obligatory force of the word 
“ ought” It is true that a trivial use of the word is common m 
impidar language, buf its intrinsic force goes beyond the as'^er- 
tion that an act is “ rfa-souablc ” or “ right,” and expresses a moral 
obligation which our conscience must acknowledge to be inflexible. 
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To say that a thing ** ought to ^ done,” is more imperative 
to say it is “ right " or “ reasonable.” A certain force of constraint, 
or bond of obligation, is denoted by tlie word “ ought ; ” and the 
4 ull development of this idea leads us to some of the cardinal doc- 
trines of theology— in particular to the mysterious fact of the 
redemption of mankind and the mutual relations in the kingdom 
of Christ, which are based on this fact. 

Mr. Sidgwick's book suggests another observation : that the 
scientific treatment of ethics, however able and comprehensive, is 
wanting in the most vital jiart of practical ethics ; has not that 
moving force which, 111 red life, compels well-disposed men to 
refuse the evil and to chhose the good. Negative virtues, such as 
patience and self-control, derive their strength from the use of 
reason ; but the great minority of those actions which men call 
virtuous spring from direct impulses of affection or desire, and owe 
to reason, not their origin, but only the influence that informs, 
corrects, and regulates them. More depends, therefore, on the 
general object towards which a man's affections are turned, and on 
the fervour and earnestness with which he pursues that object, 
tlian on the prccLse accuracy of his judgment, ^ound and suffi- 
cient motives are the primary conditions of morality. In the 
jiractice of duty sentiment has a grater share than philosophy. 
This practical consideration of virtue is in accord with the morality 
(if common sonsa Many of the judgments passed by popular 
opinion and accepted by intuitive moralists are not at all judicial 
»cntciice.s defining what is right, but rather in the nature of a 
popular clamour, expres.sing the wishes or fears of the general 
body of society. Thus virtues are lauded on a principle of demand 
and supply, not because of thoir beauty, but because of their 
rarity, aud because they are wanted. Here we have the secret of 
tlie entliiisiastic admit atioii lavished on such a hero as Lord 
Nelson. National gratitude for his eminent services, and appr^ 
ciation of his coinage, chivalry, and success, is insensibly trans- 
muted into a peisonal homage, fpvon to him as if he were the 
greatest and best of men. Intuitive morality is always and iff all 
things subject to tins bias. Men prah^ what they value, not 
because it is good, but because they want more of it. Similarly, 
they condemn certain actions as vicrous, not with a severity pro- 
portionate to the vice, but proportionate to their individual fear 
or dislike. 

On the whole, Mr. Sidgwick sums up in famir of Utilitarian- 
ism, but ho does not accept it, 1 think, as %. nrst principle. We 
may use the method, and yet insist, os he does, on the need of 
some higher sanction than it is ^le to offer. But as a method fur 
popular use it is ^en to a serious objection, which apparently lie 
nas overlooked. It supposes that each man ii> qualified to calcu- 
late and measure the conditions of happiness, and thus tends to 
retard the progress of men's minds towards as purer and loftier 
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idea]. A system which creates ini the mind a habit of regardinc 
happiness as a thing known and calculable must obstruct mentiu 
and moral development, and is especiall^r adverse to the contem- 
plation of a future beyond the dim horizon of nur mortal life,- 
beyond the perceptive range of our present faculties. But grave 
as this objeatioii appears from a speculative point of view, it is not 
without a practical remedy ; for, in truth, theie exists a compen- 
sating law of Nature, by the operation of which every etliical 
system operates to disembarrass itself of its defects. The com- 
monest offices of practical philanthropy, the lightest giaces of 
chanty, possess a reactive innuence which elevates and refines tho 
moral chameter of tho agent, in some respects more elTectively 
than any process of contemplative philosophy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ENGLISH M1SCELLANE09S LITEBATUHE . A COURSE OF READING. ' 

X/)£R the licadin" of “Miscellaneous Litcraturo." I 
propose tp briiip; toj^thor tlie best of the books which 
my plan has not yet permitted me to notice, chicily 
books 111 that department of htllei ItUres whicli is so 
va<;uo and so uncertain in its boundaries. Still atloptiiif' 
the chronological order, I come, in tho fimt place, to Sir Tlminas 
Malory’s recension of the Arthunan romances, “A Rook of tho 
Noble Hystoryes of Kyngo Arthur” (written in 1469. and printed 
by Caxton in 148O, which, ajiart from its philological interest, 
appeals to tho reader on the ground of the uso made of it l>y 
Siicnscr and Teunyboii. Its English is adimrablo, and the spirit 
of chivalry lives and breathes in it There is a goorj ejiitoino by 
J. T. K, called “The Legend of King Arthur," while CaxtoiiA 
edition has been icprinted in the “(I'lubo Library." Sir Thomas 
J'lyot’s ‘‘Roke named the Governor" (1531), and his “Defence or 
Apologyo of Good Women” (1545^ are the essays of a man of expe- 
1 ion CO and good sense ; the first-named should bo compared with 
Aschain’s “Schoolmaster” (1565) and Mdton'H “Tractate on Edu- 
cation.” Til 1523 appeared a fascinating version of Froissaifs 
Chronicles ” by J ohn Roiichier, Lord Rcruers ; its racy and jiictu- 
I esipic Eugli.sh “ mode a landraai k 111 our tongue.” It was wntleii 
at the sii'jgestion of Henry VIIL, a liberal patron of lotttJ^*^ to 
whom John Leland (1506-5 2\ the leaned author of tbo “Itine- 
rary” (a description of English towns and antiquities), owed his 
appointment as “ the King’s Antiqatry.” 

John Foxe's “Acts and Monuments of these Latter Perillous 
Days" (1563), popularly known as Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,” con- 
tributed m no slight degree to the spread of wti-Papal sentiment, 
among the English people ; nor at this day is its influence wholly 
extinct. There is coarseness in it and credulity ; but the narra- 
tives are related with a very bfFective straightforwardnofs, and 
their general trustworthiness is beyond doubt Indeed, the most 
fertile fan^ would have failed to invent the •tales of horror and 
pity that Foze has brought together. Tho old folio option, by 
tho way, is illustrated with the quaintest en^vii^ imaginable, 
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whick ofte can kaidly contemplau without feeling as strong a 
Protestant as Foxe hilhself could have desired. Much excellent 
criticism on poets and poetry occurs in “The Art of English • 
Poesie" (1569), bv George Puttenham, designed to help “the * 
courtiers and Mntlewomen of the court to write good poetry," or, 
as its authorclsewhere says, intended for those who desired “to 
become skilful in their mother tongue, and for their private 
recreation to make now and then ditties of ideasurc.’' Not less 
interesting is “The Palace of Pleasure : beautified, adorned, and 
well furnished with pleasant Histories and excellent Novels,” which 
was edited about this time bv William Painter, Queen Elizabeth’s 
clerk of the armoury, chieny from the tales of liiondello and 
Boccaccia To Shakespeare and his fellow-dramatists it funiishod 
suggestions for dramatic plots ; when first publish^l, its popularity 
was immense. So was that of llicbard Tcttel's “Miscellany” 
(1^57), and “The Faradue of Dainty Devices" (1576), which sup- 
plied the Elizabethan public with a variety of songs and sonnets, 
elegies and epigrams, and fed the popular appetite for poetry. 

‘ William Camden’s “ Britannia.” an elaborate description of “ the 
Kingdom of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Adjacent Islands,” 
was one of the great works of Elizabeth’s reign. It was published 
in 1586, and doubtless helped to fan and swell that spirit of 

S ‘ lotism which, two years later, grappled successfully with the 
lish Armada. In compiling it Camden was no miser of his 
ur. “I have travelled,” he says, “over all England for the 
most pait j I have conferred with most skilful observers in each 
county ; I have studiously read over our own country wntors, 
old and new, all Greek and Latin authors which have once mode 
mention of Britain ; 1 have had conference with learned men iii 
the other parts of Christendom ; I have been diligent in the records 
of this realm ; 1 have looked into most libraries, registers, and 
inhmorials of churches, cities, and corporatioim ; 1 liave ])ored over, 
many an old roll and evidence, and produced their testimony us 
beyond all exception, when the cause requiicd, in their very own 
wordi— though barbarous they bo— that the honour of veiity 
might in no wise be impc^ached.” It is not improbable that Wil- 
liam Warner derived the inspiration or idea of his “Albion’s 
Englande ” (1586} from Caindebs mastorineco ; they most certainly 
, influenced the flowing alexandrines of George Chapman’s “ Poly- 
olbion ”(1612), which first gave dignity to topography.^ Camden's 
“ Britannia” mways geems to me the initial work of our patriotic 
literature. John Stow {1525-1605). with his “ Survey of London ” 

' and “Flores Historiamin,” followep in his footsteps. 

> There le probably," eayi Hellam, “ao poem of this kind in any other 
language eomperable extent and excellence to the ' Polyolbion ; * nor can * 
Boy one read b portion of it without ndmiration for iti learned and highly- 
gifted an^or. Vet perhapi no Engbsh poem, known ao well by name, u 10 
little known beyond itainame.'* 
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Of John Selden (i584.-i654j[ who played an important ^rt in 
the constitutional controversy of Charles I.'s reign, Lord Claren- 
don says “ He was of so stupendous a learning in all kinds and 
all Languages, as may appear in his excellent wntings, that a man 
» ould i)ave thought he hod been entirely conversant ajpongst books, 
and had never spent an hour but in reading and writing ; yet his 
liuinaiiity, afTability, and courtesy were such, that he would have 
been thought to have been bred in the best courts, but that his 
good-nature, charity, and delight in doing good exceeded that 
breeding.” He is now best known by his “ Table-Talk,” a collection 
of his wise and witty payings made by his amanuensis,— the first 
book of the kind in our language,— so vigorous, so racy, so shrewd, 
that they inspire the rcaacr witu delight. Many of them have 
become iirovcibial. ^ There is “more weighty bullion sense ” in tlio 
“ Table-Talk,” says' Coleridge, than is to be found in the sninc 
nniubcr of pages of any uninspired writer. Wo may assume in 
this a rharactoiistic exaggeration, and yet allow that it coni-' 
inaiids the highest praisu llis ^ Ticatise on Titles of Honour,” 
his “History of Tithes,” and his “Mare Clausum,” are works of 
great learning and hon&sty, but a busy w'orld is compelled to pass 
them by. 

Just before the outbreak of the Groat Civil War, llishop Wilkins 
(1614-72), then an ingenious and fanciful young man, published 
his “ Discovery of 11 Wow World, or a Hiscouiso tending to prove 
that It IS prub<ablo there may be another Habitable Woild in the 
Moon; with aHihCourse coiicemiiig the Tossibility of a Tassago 
thither.” This work has no serious interest, but it may be reim 
for its whimsicality, and possibly there is a latent irony in it 
whicli the reader may detect. As for the mode of conveyance to 
the moon, the WTitcr suggests the construction of a flying chariot, 
a<ldiiig slyly that it maybe made on the same principles oy winch 
’ Archytas made a wooden dove and Kegionioiitauus a wooden eagle. 
Or, he ^ys, if there be such a great bird in Madagascar as Marco 
J^ilo mentions, the feathers of whoso wings are twelve fee^ long, 
“ It IS but teaching one of these to car^ a man, and he may ride 
up thither.” Or it is not impossible that a man may bo able to fly 
by the application of wings to his «wn body. Bishop Wilkins wiu 
a great observer and pfomoter of experimental pliilosophy, and his 
“ Discourse Concerning a Now Planet” (1640) is one of the earliest 
substantiations of the Copemican system, which, in 1632, was fully 
developed by Galileo. • 

In 1691 John Bay, the son of an Essex olacksmith, who had tra- 
velled largely and observed chAel^ gave to the w'orld his “ Wisdom 
of God Manifested in the Works of the Creation.” This was an im- 
portant contribution to Natural Theology, which had never before 
been presented m a clear and popiihr form (see page 225). It 
was followed in 1714 by Derham’s “Physico-IJheology " and “ Astro- 
Theology,” in both of which “ the argument irom d^ign” is ably 
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exliiCited ; and in iSoatby Pale/s '^Natural Theology,” which, like 
' Aaron's rod, swallowed up its predecessors. The “ Bridgewater 
Treatises,” founded by the eighth Earl of Bridgewater, are all in . 
illustration and expansion of ^e same argument, which at present 
seems to be^somewhat unjustly depreciated, from a supposition 
that it is inconsistent with, or invalidated by, the theory of Evo- 
lution. I’he “ Bndgewater Treatises” were written by Dr. Clinl- 
mers, Dr. Kidd, Dr Whewcll, Sir Charles Bell, Dr. Boget, Dr. 
Buckland, the Bev. William Kirby, and Dr. Finet. Of these, the 
most popular are, or were, Sir Charles Bell on “ The Hand ” and 
Dr. Buckland on “ Geology and Mineralogy ; ” but the latter is no 
longer ol much utility. „ 

A book with a certain historical interest attaching to it is the 
« celebrated “ Eikon Biisiliko, or the Portraiture of his Mo'tt Sacicd 
Majesty in hi.s Solitude and Sufferings,” piiblislied a few days after 
the death of Charles I. It produced an extraordinary effect iioiii 
the skill with which it portiaycd the hopes and sorrows and piiity 
of the royal '* martyr ; ” and Alilton was employed by the Council 
of State to counteract its influence by his “ Eikoiioclastes.” In 
this he alludes to the dubious question of its authorship. “ As to 
the author of these soliloquies,” he sa^, “whether it were un- 
doubtedly the late King, as is vidgarly behoved, or any secret 
coadjutor, and some stick not to name him, it can add nothing, 
nor shall take from the weight, if any be, of reason which lie 
brings.” The royal authorship was naturally Bui)portcd by the 
more vehement Boyalists, while, on the other hand, strong evidence 
was adduced to substantiate the claim of Dr. Gauden, Bishop of 
Worcester. In 1786 wera published some of Gauden’s letters 
addressed to Lord Clarendon, in which ho rested his petition for 
preferment entirely on the ground that the “ Eikon ” was wholly 
on.l only his invention, making, and design, in order to vindicate 
the King's wisdom, honour, and piety. These letters have been 
generally accepted as settling the question; but Mr. S«B. Gar- 
dinei) the historian, has roceutly intimated a belief that Charles 
was really the author, and that Gaudcii was an impostor, and 
apparently promises that' testimon v to this effect will be forth- 
coming. It may bo added that «the book itself possesses no special 
literary merit 

Bishop Earle’s “Microcosmography, or a Piece of the Worhl 
Discovered, in Essays and Characters” (1638). is a book worth 
reading by students w itl^ sufficient leisure. It snows the influence 
of the Elixabetlian drama, which Imd turned the attention of writers 
to the study of human cnaract^, dnd also the wider range which 
our prose literature was rapidly taking. It was preceded by Bishop 
Hairs “ Characters of Virtues and Vices ” in 1608, and Sir Thomas 
Overbu^’s graphic “ Cliaracters, or Wittie [i.r., epigrammatic or 
pithy] Description8|.of the Properties of Sundry Persons,” in 
i6o8» and ha8,Qad many (and mostly indifferent) successon. Owen 
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Feltliam’ff ResoWeSi Divine, ioral, and Political,” first ^nbkahed 
m 1628, may be described as a series of bri^f essays and sketches, 

, marked by considerable reflective power. Note that the word “Ke- 
solves ” is used in the sense of “ Solutions,” the writer stating? and 
answering a variety of questions. It is used in this sense by 
Shakespeare “ liMolve my doubt” (“3 Henry Vlf,” a. iv., s. i), 
and “resolve the propositions of a lover” (“As You Like It,” 
a. iii , s. 2} This form of composition, which Bacon had introduced 
and popularised, was adopted bv Abraham Cowley, the poet 
(1618-^7), whose “ Essays” are perhaps second only in matter and 
iiiaiiner to those of Bacop. lleoaers acqun inted only with Cowles’s 
poems, and their elaborate and involved style, overloaded with 
111 versions, ellipses, and coilbeits, will be surprised by the directness 
and simple force of his prose, which he manages with masterly ' 
c;isc. Among the Essays,” those on Solitude, Liberty, the Gar- 
den, and the Uncertainty of lliches, are specially admirable for 
thei r trannuil thoughtfulness. To the same category 1 shall ascribe 
Izoak Waltun's “ Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation,” which is simply a coilcctioii of essays on rural scenes 
and eiijujmcnts, on Nature and the delights of Nature, broken up 
into conversational form. It is one of the most justly popular 
books in the language ; one of those which are so thorouglily 
original in conception and execution that they ran never bo sur- 
passed. The style is exc^uisitely transparent and harmonious ; the 
descriptions are os vivid as accurate ; the illustrations picturesque ; 
the reflections spontaneous, just, and healthy ; and from first to 
last it is saturated with a deep, warm, unaffected love of Nature, 
which bubbles up in almost eveiy sentence and brims over in every 
page. “ What would a blind man give,” ho says, “ to see the plea- 
sant rivers and meadows and flowers and founUins that we nave 
met with since we met together ! 1 have been told that if a man 
that was born blind could obtain to have his sight fur but only one 
hour during his whole life, and should, at the first opening of his 
eyes, fix his sight upon the sun when it was in full glory, either nt 
the rising or setting of it, he would bo so transported and amazed, 
and so admire the glory of it, that he would not wdlingly turn his 
eyes from that first ravishing object to behold all the other various 
beauties this world would present to him. And this and many other 
like blessings we enjoy dady.” Walton’s book, to one in city pent, 
will bring back the fresh frai^co of the hawtliorn hedges, and the 
innocent oeanty of the cowsups, and the m«sic of the murmuring 
stream. It breathes everywhere of the country. 

For strenuous, manly, copious English prose, a bettor model 
could hardly be desired than tha^ which John Dryden, the poet of 
the Restoration, furnishes in his “Critical Essays” and “Prefaces.”^ 

^ It will be nmembtfed that Fox the ■tttesman, in writing his “History 
of EngLand," would eniploy no word which Dxyde^had not used. Dryden a 
pniee waa idao highly ^teemed by Burke. ^ 
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EngUsh ' criticism, indeed, bedin with Dxydeii’s “Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy” (i6t)8}, and ins “Discourse on the Original 
and Progress of Satire ” (1693X The acuteness of his perceptions 
and the general soundness of his judgments are seen 111 the 
remarks on the Latin poets in his “Preface to the Second Mis- 
cellany ” (i6f 0. Take but one specimen “ I looked on Virgil as 
a succinct and grave majestic writer ; one who weighed, not only 
every thought^ but every word and syllable ; who was still aiming 
to crowd his muse into os narrow a compass as possibly he could; 
for which reason ho is so very figurative that ho requires— 1 may 
almost say— a grammar apart to constnie him. Ills verse is 
everywhere sounding the very thing in your ears w'hose muse it 
bears yet tho iiunuiers are perpetually vaiied to increase tho 
delight of the reader, so that the same sounds are never icpoatcd 
twice together.” Drydeii’s scholarship may have been imperfect, 
but he brought to its support a strong and penetrating mtellect 
and a powerful ciitical faculty. Speaking of Sii William Temple, 
Johnson distinguishes him as “the first wiitcr who gave cadence 
to English proso,” an assertion which implies a strange igiioianco 
or forgetfulness of Jeremy Taylor. Sir Thomas Prowiie, and Cow- 
Icy. as well as of 1 iryden Temple, however, was a regular, fiuent, 
and porspicuous writer, who adopted the fashionable essay 101 in 
for the presen tinciit of his sound obscivations on subjects which 
he had carefully studied. Tho “ lilssay upon the Ancient and 
Modern Learning,'’ in which he took the side of the ancients, 
piovokcd a long ami bitter contiovorsy, from an unfortunate 
allusion to the si^iposcd literary merits of tho Orcck J'lpistlcs oi 
Plialaris. TJie gicat scholar, Dr. Barclay, at once seized iqioii 
Temple’s mistake, and prov^ with case that the said Ejnstlcs 
were a forgery. I’ope, Middleton, J)r. Garth, and others, mingled 
in the aiTiay, chiefiy on the side of Temple, and »Swilt brunglit 
hiPpowors of sarcasm and ridicule to his patron's aid 111 his cclc- ' 
brated “ Battle of the Books.” But if the wits had the tcmpoiary 
advantage, tlie honour of tho fight lias remained with the'schohir. 
I maj add that ISir ^\'illiam Teuqile is tlio subject of one of 
Macaulay’s brilliant essayr. 

In accordance with the prevailing fashion, Sir George Mac- 
kenzie (1636-91), a Scotch Lbrd- Advocate, threw what lie iiad 
to say on Happiness and Solitude, and similar subjects, into 
“ E^ys,” whicn ore written in very fluent English. The one 011 
Solitude was effectivQly answered by John Evelyn, to whom wc 
owe an invalualilo “ Dif.ry,” and the “ Sylva, or a Discourse ol 
Forest Treea” The Diary of Evelyp cannot compare in personal 
interest wi^ that of Samuel Pepys (1632-1703), secretary to the 
Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and Janies IL In speaking 
of it, one is inclined to recall the saying of Prince Hal anent 
Faktaff, when the fat knight is sup^sed ^0 be dead, that he 
could have spared a blitter man ; for it is certi^u that were “ Pepys 
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his Diai^" by any accident Id disappear^froin our literatifre, we 
could better spare a better book. ‘‘Pepys," says Lord Jcfl'roy, 

seems to have been possessed of the most extraordinary activity, 
and the most mdisciimiiiating, insatiable, and miscellaneous 
cunositv that ever prompted the researches or .supplied the pen 
of a daily chronicler. Jf e finds time to go to every to every 
execution, to every procession, fire, concert, riot, trial, review, 
city feast, or picture-gallery, tliat he can hear of. Nay, there 
seems scarcely to have been a school examination, a wedding, 
cliristeiiing, charity seimoii, bull-baiting, philosophical meeting, 
or piivate nierryinakiiy' in his neighbourhood, at which ho is not 
.sine to make his appearance, and mindful to record all the imr- 
ticulais. lie is the firat tb hear all the court scandal and all the « 
public news, to oliscrve the changes of fashion and the downfall 
of ]),irtie.s, to pick* up family gossip and to detail philosophical 
mtelligeiice, to criticise every new house or carriage that is built, 
every new book or now beauty that appears, every measure tii'o 
king adopt.<i, and every mistress ho discards." This diary extends 
from January i, 1660, to May 31, 1669, and has recently been verv 
Gircfully edited by the llcv. W. Alynors Jlright. When wo laugh 1 
at its intense naivete and simplicity, wo are bound to recollect 
that it was written 111 shorthaiKi, and not intended for publication. 
»Still. it IS not often that a really able man (and such Pepys was) 
hiidb a delight m “wilting" himself down “an ass," even for his 
own edification. It i.s difficult to understand in i\hat mood of 
mind a grave official could record such an jiicidciit as the 
followmg. — “May ii, 1667. My wife being dressed this day in 
fair hair, did make me so mad tJiat 1 spoke not one word to her, 
tliongli T Wiis leady to Imist with anger. After that. Creed and L 
went into the J‘aik, and walked— a most pleasant evening— arid 
so took coach, and took up my wife, and m tiic way home dis- 
’ coveted my tioiible to my wife fur her white lock.s, swuaniig 
sevei airtimes— winch I pray Cod forgive 1110 for— and bending 
my list,* that 1 would not endure it. She, poor wietch ! Wj^ji sur- 
]>rjsud witli it, and made me no answer all the w'ay home ; but 
there we parted ; and 1 to the office, Ihte, and then home, and, 
without .sujiper, to bed, vexed.” 

Overbury and liishop Hall’s “Characters” w’ere imitated by 
iSamuel Butler, the poet of “lludibras but Butler’s “Characters,^’ 
as might be exmetra, are more humorons in tone and treatment 
tlian those of liis predecessors. Turned into octasyllabic verse, 
with double endings, they would fit into*his great satire. Their 
afiluence of antitlie.sis and lUustratioii is surprising, and almost 
'wearisome. The “Essay,” in the reign of Queen Anne, became 
an important feature of our literature, and, served to utilise, for 
the benefit of the public, the wit, genius, and observation of men 
who had not time o^inclinatioii, or were in rarious ways unfitted, 
for the preparation f regular and methodical work^ it liras also 
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well Adapted for the manipulation ii many subjects wbicli would 
not liaye borne successiully a more elaborate treatment In its 
new development^ howeyer, it was modelled after the essays of 
Montaigne rather than after those of Bacon, and it deliberately 
aimed at aipusing while it instructed. Daniel Defoe in his 
“ Review ” (1^4) first began the periodical easay, but its true repu- 
tation dtutes from the foundation of the “Tatler" (1709) by bir 
Richard Bteelo, who made it a vehicle for the de.scription and 
criticism of contemporary maiinora, and took it out of the abstnict 
region in which it nad previously flourished. He found a pillar 
of strength in Joseph Addison (1672-1719), whoso genius found 
its fitting form of expression in the es^ay, and for whom it would 
almost seem to have oeen created. Ho was not an artist capable 
of dealing with heroic subjects on a large canvas ; his touch was 
too sensitive, his colouring too subtle, his workmanship too refined 
and delicate. Ho painted genre pictures on enamel, and this he 
did with a grace and delicacV inimitable. His themes were the 
follies <if the day— the fine ladies and gentlemen who fluttered 
around him, the humours of society, the caprices of fsuhion : and 
for these his stylo was exouisitely suited, it was so air^, so light, 
so subtly graceful, so variea. Occasionally he aimed higher, anil 
criticised authors and tlieir works, always with an apt taste and 
a ju.«it appreciation. Then, again, he drew characterR, such as l:$ir 
Roger de Xyovorloy, and Will Honeymoon, and Ned Softly, and 
here liis success was not less conspicuous. “ As a mural satirist " 
says Macaulay, “ he stands unrivalled. In wit, properly so called, 
ho was not inferior to Cowley or Butler. We own that Addison’s 
humour is, in our opinion, of a more delicious flavour than the 
humour of either 8wift or Voltaire.” Steele was second oidv to 
his great collaborateur. As Thackeray says, “he wrote so richly, 
SOI gracefully often, so kindly always, with such a jdeasant wit 
and easy frankness, with such a flow of good humour and good ' 
spirits, that his early papers may be compared to Addisqn’s own, 
and are to be read, by a male r^er at least, with quite an equal 
pleasure.” 

After the “Tatlor” in ^711 came the famous “Spectator," and 
this was followed, at variousi intervals, by several periodicals 
under Steele’s editorship : the “Guardian,” the “Englishman,” 
the “ Lover,” “ whose love was rather insipid ; ” the “ Reader,” of 
whom the public saw only two appearances, and the “Theatre.” 

A crowd of imitators tushed upon the. scene, but very fow obtained 
any hodd upon the piiVilic or secured an ordinary reputation. 
Fewer still are entitled to beguile the student into their b^iw^* 

I shall name only the “ Adventurer” (1752-54), conducted by Dr. 
Hawkesworth, with the help of Johnson and Joseph Warton : the * 
" Connoisseur ”(1754-56), conducted by George Colman the Elder 
and Bonnel Thornton ; the “ Lounger ^ (178^7)1 edited by Henry 
A^kenzie, apthor 01 “The Man of Feeling f" the “Mirror,” also 
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“ The Fable of the Bees,” by Bernard de Mandeville (1711), a 
prose satire, full ot clever par^oxes ; Dean Shrift’s Journal tu 
Stella” (17 10- 13), and liia ’‘Polite Conversation Pope’s “Ijet- 
tcrs/' and “ Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, and Dis- 
coveries of Martinus Scriblenis," the greater part of which was 
written probably by Dr. Arbuthnot^ and Lady Mary Wortloy 
^lontagus celebrated ‘‘Letters,” which are not less reinark.ible 
for sound sense and accurate observation than for their cleai, 
idiomatic, vivacious stylo, are bonks to bo road at leisure or as a 
relief to gravor studies. Qf Samuel Johnson (1709-S4) the books 
best worth reading .are- the “ Lives of tiio Poets ” (see p 175), the 
“ Journey to the ll.ebndes,’’ and the tale of “Kosselas.'' In the 
hist no attempt is made to preserve a local colouring, but it may 
be read for the justness of its reflections and the stateliness of its 
language. Johnson attempted the essay in his “ Jtamblcr ” 
(1750-52), and “Idler” (1758-60), but his method was unsuitcd 
to Its light and flexible form. ()liver (loldsmith (1728-74) is one 
of our best WTiters of English prose Ills “ History of Animated 
Natuio,” however superficial, ls the pleasantest reading imagin- 
able, and the humour of his “Citizen of the World" (originally 
contributed to a daily newspaper 111 1760-61) is easy and^dclightful. 
Whatever this flue, lunnane, and pure genius touched fie adorned. 
In the year after (jloldsmitli’s death appeared a work entitled, 
“The Constitution of England, or an Account of the EnglujL 
Government,” by a Genevan jurut, John Lewis de Lolnie. M 
one time it enjoyed a considerable repute, but it has been supe^ 
seded by the fuller and more philosophical works of Haliani, 
Btnbbs, and Erskine May. 

In 1756 an ingenious satire upon the false philosophy and 
' tinsel elocpiciicc of Bolingbroke, entitled, “ A Vindication of 
NatuiaJ iSociety,”^ turned the eyes of society upon its author, 
who proved to be a young Irish student at law, named Edmund 
Burke (1729-97). JIis reputation was fuith^advanced by the 
publication in the same year of a “ PhiiOSQ^^H||fa|auiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Subkme ai^^^^^Kj^^ch skil- 
fully argued that the sense of beauty is (flp^^^^^H|||rolax.i- 
tion, that of tenor with the contraction, body. 

The “ Inquiry,” however, now moulders on yftdiialieaualif in our 
libraries. It is felt that many of the rulffl||m|M»by its author 
are erroneous ; that many of his illuatvsnoiis adduced are inap- 
propriate. Exception may b8 taken^ at the outset to his defini- 
tions of beauty and sublimity as neither very accurate nor very 
precise. Nor is his analysis of their effects upon the mind satis- 
factory. Again, tha style is cold and bare ; the most attractive 
1 The imitation mauo lucceaiful as to deceirrsboth Bishop Warburton 
and the Earl of Ohestcffield. • 
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lines 'of thought are tjifeated witL^the dryness which is generally 
supposed peculiar to a theologian’s stat^ent of dogmatic diflS- 
culties. Macaulay remarks that it is the most unadorned of all 
ite author’s writings, and this though compil^ at a period of 
life when authors are generally given to luxuriance of language. 
It descants dh the o motions placed by mountains, forests, and 
cascades ; by the glorious masterpieces of art, and the face and 
bosom of beauty, with a frigidity which chills mid dissatisfies the 
reader. Its iimueiice on both Lessing and Kant, however, was 
very considerable, in 1769 Burke issued the first of his jiolitical 
pamphlets ; these are of infinite value to the historian, but, apart 
from the brilliancy of their composition, have little interest for the 
stud'oiit, except when they involve statements of general principles. 
His “ Speeches,” on the contrary, claim attention as nifKlels of ora- 
torical eloquence and forcible rcasouing, oven ‘though Goldhmith’s 
sally be true, that the orator, too deep for hb hearers, was iiiteut 
011 his subtle arguments “ when they thought of dining.” In 1790 
appeared the celebrated “ Reflections on the Revolution m France,” 
a small octavo of 356 pages, which forms a historical landmark, 
having begotten in the English nation that fieice, unreasoning, 
passionate hatred of Franco and French pniiciples which provokotl 
and supported a long and desperate war. It was WTitten with 
immense care, revised, strengthened, corrected, polished, until it 
was as poif ect as art and genius could make it. The splendour of 
Its diction is incontestable: the sagacity of some of its forecasts ex- 
jieneiico has demonstratcu ; yet much of it is plainly fallacious, 
and as a whole it is irretrievably weakened by the simple fact that 
Jlurke ignored or did not know the social causes of the Revolu- 
tion he so severely denounced. But the “ Reflections ” must bo 
read ; it is inipoasible to fiass over a book of such historic impor- 
tance: and with it should be taken up Sir James’ Mackintosh’s 
“ Vindiciae Galhcm” and Thomas Paine's “Rights of Man." As ' 
leplete with personal interest, Burkes “Letters to aNoblp Lord,” 
ill rcidy to an attack upon his pension by the Duke of Bedford, 
should also be read. It is “the most splendid repartee m the 
English language,” a mdlol of scathing sarcasm and elevated 
irony. Of his latest coinpositipns, “ Letters on a Regicide J’eacc,” 
Mr. John Morley writes : — “They are deplorable. They contain 
passages of fine philosophy and of skilful and plausible reasoning, 
but such passa^s only make us wonder how they came to be 
where they are.^ The*feader is in no humour for them. In splen- 
dour of rhetoric, in fiiib images, in sustention, in irony, they 
surpass anything that Burke ever wrote, but of the qualities and 
principles that, far more than his rhetoric, have made Burke so 
admirable and so greqt— of justice, firm grasp of fact, of a reason- 
able sense of the probabilities of things—tnere are only traces 
enough to light up the gulfs of empty woivs, reckless phrases, 
and senseless yituperations that surge and boll around them.” 
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To Horace Walpole (1717*^1)1 as the author of “ThoCa^le of 
Otranto," I have already referred. His oentributions to 5 liscel< 
laneous literature were numerous and valuable. As a letter- 
- writer he shares the fame of Lady Mary Wortley hlontagiu and 
Cowper ; though too obviously written with “ a view to future pub- 
lication," they are masterpieces of epistolary compasition : bright, 
c.^sy, witty, ters^ and apparently spontaneous The lAbor hm(v 
does not often reveal itself ; there is veiv little smelt of the mid- 
iiidit oil. The same consummate easo characterises his “Memoirs 
• of George II.” and his “ Catalogs of Hoyal and Noble Authors." 
It is impossible to deny, as Macaulay admits, that his writings 
have real merit, and merit of a very rare though not of a very 
high kind. They amuse without exciting ; they arc tlie pleasantest 
possible reading ; they never weary ; there are no dull, no yawn- 
provoking passages. You can sip them at your pleasure : the 
flavour is agreeably pungent, but never acrid. “His stylo, '*^sa}s 
Macaulay, “is one of those peculiar styles by which everybody w 
attracted, and winch nobody can safely venture to imitate. He 
IS a mannerist whose manner has become perfectly easy to him. 
His affectation is so habitual and so umversal that it can hardly 
1 )C called affectation. The affectation is the essence of the man. 
It ])crvados all his thoughts and all his expressions. If it wore 
taken away, nothing would be left, lie coins now words, distorts 
the sense of old words, and twists sentences into forpis which 
make grammarians st'iro. Hut this ho does, not only with an air 
of case, but as if he could not help doing it His wit was, in its 
essential pioiierties, of thy same kind with that of Cowley and 
Domic. Like theirs, it consisted in an ex({uisite perception of 
points of analogy and points of contrast too subtle for common 
observation " 

From Walpole to William Cobbett (1762-1835) seems an extra- 
.onlinary leap, yet the latter was thirty-five years old when Aio 
foi mer died. He belongs, however, to an entirely different woild ; 
and the influence which the French Kcvolntioii had exercised upon 
inmi's inodes of thiiikiiig, the extent to which it had stirrAl the 
depths of society, arc coiisiiicuous in the (pneof his various writing. 
Of these, I should select os best wortli reading, and as sufficiency 
characteristic of tlie man’s robusif eomnioii sense and genuine (if 
far from elevated) love of Nature, the “Kural Hides.’’ A deeper, 
tiuer, and more delicate love of Nature animates the pleasant 
pages of tlie Bev. Gilbert White's “Natural History of Solborue” 
(1789), a book which has had many imita^is, but has hardly been 
siiriiassed, so picturesque are ite descriptions, so faithful its obser- 
vations, and such the simple* force of its style.^ Tlie iLitiire- 
» worship which at this time had begun to colour all English poetry 

' In onr own time White has found a rival in Mr. Biehozd Jefferiei (author 
of " The Gnmekeeiwr ailHome ” and laveral other delightful worki), whole 
range, however, is mucl|wider. e 
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led to {he com^ition of Gilpin’s {[Eemarks on Forest Scenery” 
(1701) and Sir Uvedala Price’s “Essays on the Picturesque and 
both authorities, though no longer regarded with much deference, 
are worthy of consideration. In the latter occur the earliest spe- 
cimens of picUirial jvrose which modem critics of Nature and 
natural objeqj^ have worked un with so much skill and fervour. 

Somewhat in the style of “Tristram Shandv,” with a touch of 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” Southey’s “Doctor” (1834-38) 
is a curious medley of “humour and nonsense, of learning and 
simplicity, of literary strength and weakness.’’ A more original 
and stronger writer, one of our finest critics, is William Hazlilt 
(1778-30), who treated Southey's poetry «with^ry little respect 
' and hiB politics with a good deal of severity, n^zlitt w'as much 
addicted to mradozes ; his prejudices werff^ violent as his 
partialities; out his perception was ncutq and delicate, his 
imagination vigorous, his aspiration after truth and beauty 
sincere, his style nch, many-coloured, and decisive. Lord Lvttoii 
has well said that “ he had a keen senso of the beautiful and 
subtle, and, what is more, was deeply imbued with sympathies 
for the humane. His intellectual honesty makes him the Dumont 
of letters, even when his fiery eloquence approaches him to the 
Mirabeam’^l^azhtt did a good work in 111s time, not onV by 
founding thAschool of appreciative and sympathetic criticism, but 
by revivii^ a love of the old Elizabethan writers, and promoting 
a recognition of their merits, ^is criticism of poetry is generally 
accurate : his observations on men, a^ manners, and things are 
always clever and frequently pungent A Among hi.'i best w'litings 
1 should be disposed to name his “dnracters of Sliakospcaic’s 
Plays,” “ Ijccturcs on the English Poets,” “ Lectures on the English 
Comic Wi iters,” an^ Lectures on the Dramatic Literature ot the 
Age of Elizabeth.”jr As an essayist he is seen to advant.ige 111 
“ Kble-Talk,” “ Th> 4 )uud Table,” and “ The Plain SpeakcrA 

There is a great contrast between Hazlitt as a critic and I^nl ' 
Jeffrey ( 1 773- 1850), who for some years in the “ Ediiiburah Be view ” 
exerewed a rlhadamantbiiio jurisdiction over the world of lettera. 
He had neither the iraacination nor the sympathy nor the lich 
style of Hazlitt : but ho wrote with elegance, and his judgments, 
upon subjects which he iinderstcKxi, w'ere discriminative and clear. 
To his editorial tact the “ Edinburgh Keview,” which was projected 
by Sydney Smith, and started in October 1802, owed much of its 
success. A selection of his contnbutions to the “ Boview,” in four 
volumes, was pubUshCd m 1844. It has since been reprinted in 
one volume, and affords a fair sample of his critical abilities, which 
are scarcely rated as high by posterity as they were by his con- 
temporaries. On the other hand, the reputation of his friend and , 
oontiibutoi) the Bev. Sydney Smith (177 <-<840, is probably undi- 
minished, being preserved, so to speak, by fhe Attic salt of his 
fine and generous lyimour. His pregnant |^ucy and lively wit 
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were alw^ inspired by souni eense and exercised w^h' kindly 
feeling. The reader will obtain a good not jon of his characteristic 

. quahties from a sparkling little volume entitled “ The Wit and 

• Humour of Sydney Smith,” and will observe how he delighted in 
the development and amplification of any humourous idea or imago 
that seized his fancy. As a brilhant and powerful contributor to 
the “Edinburgh lleview and a man of sururi&ing versatility, 1 m.iy 
but bring forward the name of Henry Lora firougliam (1778-1868), 
though it may be doubted whether anv writer of e^ual capacity 
and energy has left so little behind him for the instruction of 
posterity. In his day Brougham was a power in the land, but 
Ins fame has rapidlv decreased ; ho has bequeathed no adequate 
memorial of himself ; anciL already something of tliat vagueness 
attoclies to him which obscures the features in a faded photograph. • 
Nimimis umbra I )Ve Tend of his influence over parliaments and 
people, but look in vain for proofs of the genius which created 
that influence. The list of his writings is a long one, and yet 
there are none, 1 think, except tho “ Historic Bket^cs of States- 
men,” to whiw tho student’s attention need be directed. His 
style as a w'riter is not to be commended ; as an orator it was 
distinguished by Its extraordinary rush of words and ii resistible ■ 
vigour. 

Among the Georgian essayists tho most delightful was Charles 
Lnmb (1775-1834), who, as “Elia,” has commanded the love and 
laughter of thousands and ten thousands of adminiTg roaders. 
None of our humourists succeeds so completely in engaging our 
affection ; ho not only moves our smiles but he gains our hearts. 
'I'he gentle, candid, unassuming nature of tlio man underlies all 
his wit and humour ; his sympathies are alwavs gcneiuus, and 
whatever ho writes is governed and permeated by a keen critical 
tiiste llB if thnrmylilv an[l .iMolntclr nniriiial : |io mndcl. 

^ a nd has Had no imita ton His quaint and cnaractehstic stylo nay 

* Jiavranniiinr^ffl from his fervent love and constant 

study of the Elizabethan writers, but it was entirely his own in 
structure, and ho derived from oUicrs nothing more than tlv fniit 
derives from the sun that ripens it. Hence it liappens that you 
may tire of other writers, of tho offludbee of Jeremy Taylor and 
the pomp of Bir Thomas BrouDe, 4 Mit never of the “ gentle Elia. ” 
John Foster says, “He has wit and wisdom of the hSllUBlunlei^ 
exquisite humour, a genuine and cordial vein of pleasantry, and 
the most heart-touching pathra ; in the larg^t acceptation of the 
word, he was a humounst. His fancy is distinguished by siiigulur 
delicacy and tenderness, and oven his conceits will be generally 
found to be, as those of his ftfVounte Fuller often ore, steeped in 
human feeling and passion.” In like manner Proctor remarks 
that the quality of lus humour differed frqm that of other men. 

It combined with itia tender and pathetic view ; underneath his 
wittiest and quaintrfit fancies ran a current ^of sweet thoughtful- 
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ness. ^ 6*lvirle8 Lamb’s works include the “Essays” and “Last 
Essays ” of Elia; and “ specimens oi Dramatic Poets contemporaiy 
with Shakespeare.” He wrote also some exquisite, graceful poems, 
a tra^y entitled “John Woodvil,” and tlie tale, or rather idyll, 
of “Bosamond Gray and Blind Old Margaret.” 

( The elder Disraeli (1766-1848) was an inaccurate and super- 
ficial writer, out he popularised among us the study of literary 
history ; and so much that is curious and entertaining is garncreu 
up in his “Curiosities of Litemture” and “Quarrels and Cala- 
mities of Authon,” that they may bo expected to maintain their 
popularity. His historical works cannot be accepted as autho- 
rities ; he wanted both the research and the ))hilo8ophicnl spirit 
of thp historian. His work on “The Jaterary Character” shows 
• him at his best. A vein of original reflection and considerable 
grace of diction will attract the reader 111 the “ Lives of Northeni 
Worthias ” and the “ Essays and Memorabilia of Hartley Coleridge’ 
(1796-1849), the son of the poet,— who, by tlie way, was himself 
a prose writer of great power, and whoso “ Biographia Literana,” 
“ Table-Talk,” “Aids to llcflection,” and “ The Friend,” require and 
rowaid assiduous study. To the poetry of Thomas Hood (1798- 
< 1845) 1 have already alluded; but his spontaneous humour, 
which revelled in imns and far-fetched allusions, and quipp and 
quirks, and verbal conceits, overflows his prose compositions ; 
and his “ yVhims and Oddities,” “ Comic Annual,” and “Whim- 
sicalities” contain matter enough to set up for life a score or so 
of average “ comic writers,” As a critic and essayist of rare merit, 
who is alM a genuine humourist, 1 may here mention James Russell 
Lowell (bom 1819), whose delightful “Conversations on some of 
the Old Poets ” appeared in the year of Hood’s death. His critical 
acumen gives a high value to tlie essays collected under the titles 
of “Among my Books” and “My Study Windows" The year 
of Hood’s death also witnessed the appearance of tho “ Biogra- 
phical History of Philosophy,” by George Henry Lewes (i8i7-79\ 
a man of letters whose range was very wide, but whose vest^atility 
did n(^ imply superficiality. In the “Life of Goethe” he inode 
a welcome adfdition to our^ first-class biographies ; liis volume on 
“The Spanish Drama” duplnyed his insight as a critic; ns a 
scientific investigator he prodused an acceptable volume of “ Sea- 
side Studies and in his “Physiology of Common Life” he was 
the first to render available to ordinary readers the conclusions of 
science on suUects of eveiy-day importance and domestic interest. 
His novelSf “ Banthorffe ”^and “ Rose, Blanche, and Violet,” scorn to 
118 deserving of more attention than they have hitherto received. 

The popiuority of the essay is slidwii by the fact that most of 
the leading writers of the Victorian period have at one time or 
anotlier resorted to it.« To James Anthony Fronde, the historian, 
we owe three interesting and thoughtful volumes of “Short 
Studies upon Great j^ubjects to Mr. Edw^ Freeman, “His- 
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torical Easavs ; ” to Mr. Matthiw Arnold, “ Essays on Cdticiain ” 
. and “Mixed Essays;” to Mr. B. Holt Hdttoii, “Essays, Tlieo- 
' logical and Literary,” in which the analysis is subtle and the dis- 

* crimination exact; to Leslie Stephen, “Hours in a Library to 
Kalpli Waldo Emerson, several volumes of essays of a very re* 
markable character, flavoured with transcendentalism, •but brimful 
of original thought and richly suggestive ; to Thomas Do Qmiicey 
(1785-1^9), author of the well-known “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” numerous works which, whatever their titles or sub- 

^jccts, assume the essay form, and liave secured for their writer the 
reputation of being one of the great masters of English prose, with 
a jiregnant imagination alid an exhaustive analytic faculty : to W. 
M. Thackeray, the deiiglitAil “Itoundabout Papers,” “English 
Ilumounsta of the Eighteenth Century,” and “ The Four Georges." 
High rank as an essayist, and as a writer of “ beautiful and iiuiet 
English,” must be accorded to Sir Arthur Helps (1814-75), 
whose “Friends in Council" and “Essays written in the Inter- ' 
vals of Easiness” are familiar to every cultivated mind. He was 
also the author of “ Companions of my Solitude ” and “ Thoughts 
upon Government of some biographical and historical works ; 
ot a tale callcil “Casirnir Maremina,” and the fanciful Utopian 
romance of “ Ilealmah.” It would be unpardonable in me to omit 
tJie name of “ Cliristopher North,” the pseudonym assumed by a 
man of real and vigorous genius. Professor John Wilson (1785- 
1854), who, however, for want of a Arm self-disdpliuc and equality 
of temperament, never accomplished one-half 01 what was witliin 
his power. Much of the fun and humour of the “ Noctes Ambro- 
sianae,” depending upon local and temporary subjects, is already 
obsolete , and, apart Irom his poems, his fame must chiefly d^eiid 
on the essays collected under the title of “Becreations of Cnris- 
topher North." , 

• Not to have read the “Imaginary Conversations” of Walter 
»S.ivage Landor (1775-1864) is a sign and mark of imperfect 
culture, ibr it will always be the scholar who will best ap- 
preciate that extraordinary memorial of a rare and powerful 
intellect. Landor into the modem forms infused the antioiio 
spirit, wrote and thought in Eiiglisl^ like an ancient Greek. Ho 
had no dramatic power ; and whether he wrote “ Pericles and 
Aspasia,” or a “ Pentameron,” or “The Examination of William 
Shakespeare," it was his own strong individuality that he stamped 
upon the page. Passion, sentiment, learning,^it, wisdom, all are 
at his command, and every page presents to*u8 the evidence of his 
keen and precise iinderstandin^and close-siutained observation. 
Professor Edward Dowden (whose own critical abilities are unques- 
tionable, and whose “Studies in Literature” are the fruits of a 
thoughtful and refined mind) says of him The feeling for order, 
proportion, harmony, Amplicity, was with him paramount. He 
never phrygkahited (taijuse his own word) an oilvious and natural 
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^ thought' with * Buch biting and hof: curling-irons that it rolls itsel: 
up impenetrably.’ Ke never allowed a great idea, or beautifii 
image, or felicitous expression to appear in his writings until h( 
had found a place for it . . . When he wanted to say a clevei 
thing, he knew what to do with it, and wrote an epigram, li 
hts more sefious wntings he never does say clever things ; he fell 
that It IS *as intolerable to keep reading over perpetual sharp- 
nesses ns to keep walking over them.’ And when he i.s elevated, 
ho IS not so in a way to tike away one’s breath ; he conducts oik 
to his altitude of iiassiou or mount of spccuLitioii along much 
lower ground and by a gradual a.scent ; otherwise for him nr 
height IS attainable. He is never blowfi away with niflled wing« 
in a wind of desire ; hia alacrity i.H Cl calm alacrity, like the de- 
scending or ascending movement of Mercury on a divine enand. 
Moderation and composure (of course form'aloiie is here spoken 
of) are never lost.” 

Arguing that Lander’s :u 1 mirers,i[ few, arc fit, Professor Dowden 
reminds us of some of the mote distinguished, tiliclley, to the close 
of his life, was a passionate admirer of the poem of ‘‘ Gcbir,” and at 
times was possessed by it in away from which there was no rescue 
or escape. Wordsworth acknowledged that Landor had written 
verses “of which he would rather have been the author than of 
any produced in our time.” ^ l^amb was always turning to “ Gebir ” 
fur ihiifgs that haunted him, and declared that only two men 
could have produced the “ Examination of Sliakcspcarc ” — ho who 
wrote it and the mail it was wntten on. Julius Hare .said of the 
collected works tiisit they seemed to him to contain more and 
more various beauty than any collection of the writings of any 
English author since Shnkespeare. Of the “ Peiit.imcron ” Mrn. 
Browning said that if it were not for the necessity of getting through 
4 book, some of the pages are too delicious to turn over ; caiid of 
“ Pericles and Aspasin,” that if he hail written only this it w'oul J 
have shown him to be “of all hving W'ritcis the most unconven- 
tional in thought and word, the most classical becausc^thc freest 
from mere cla.ssicalism, the most Greek because iirc-emineiitly and 
purely English.” Eon twenty years the “Imaginary Gonversa- 
tions” were the coiiipaiiioii jpf Einersoii ; and when he visited 
Europe, hoping to see the faces of three or four writers, one of the 
three or four was its author. To men of this generation it will 
seem of little account, perhaps, though Landor highly esteemed 
the honour, that ELouthey dedicated to him his “ Kehama ” and 
G. P. IL James his “ Attila.” Two other dedications will now be 
reaped ss having jBOiif erred a higher distinction ; that in which 




which Mr. Swinbunio prefixed to his “ Atalaiita in Calydoii.” * 
If not the greatest writer of the Victorian age, Thomas Carlyle 
(bom 1795) bas, of all its writers, exercised the greatest present 
nflaenoe. ,He hifi not founded a school^ and to our children’s 
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children he will not -be what lA has been and is to us ; bub the 
. power of his stronjir sincerity, his deep earAestness, his belief m 
' the niciral excellence of work, his hatred of shams and coiiveu* 
* tidiialities, has made itself felt in all onr contemporary litcr.iture. 
In politics or in practical philosophy he is no safe guide ; Ins 
statements of religious opinion are vague and indeterifiinate. Yet 
Ills books are admirable reading for young men : there is 111 them 
Hiicli an inspiiing, awakening, and elevating force. His ovei- 
estimation of material success is an error not likely to lead astray 
'^young minds, while they will readily respond to the trumpet-call of 
energy and doing that echoes in his every page. He preaches 
with constant emphasis the gos|)el of self-control, self-help, and 
patience. "Quit yonrselveA like men," “He firm and strong," 
“Watch and wait,** these are the texts on winch he eiiLirges 111 
that sti.ingc, rugged,* irregular style of his, winch in itself is a 
revelation to the youthful re.idcr; for, with all its faults, it is 
capable of the moiit varied expression— is at one time a incdiiiin 
for the tenderest pathos, at another for the most scathing invec- 
tive, at aiiotlicr for the most dramatic description. 

Wo may find in (*arlylc’s chaiactcr of John Sterling w'hat 
seems to be his ideal of a inanly life, and L quote it licre because 
this ideal, more or less directly, he piil.s foiward in all hw writings 
and urges upon all Ins readers — “ Jii clear and perfect fidelity to 
ti nth wiiei ever found, 111 childlike and boldierlike, pious .infl valiant 
loyalty to the highest, and what of gucsl and evil that might send 
him, he excelled among men. The joys and the sorrow a of Jus lot Iio 
took Avith tnio simplicity and acquiesccnco. Like a tiiic son, not 
like a miserable, mutinous lebel, lie comported linnsclf 111 this 
iiniver.se. Extremity of distress— and surely Ins ferv'id temper had 
enough of coiitiadiction 111 this world— could not tempt Inin into 
impatience at any time lly no ch.incc did you ever hear froiv 
him a whisper of those mean repining^, mi.scrablo arraignings and 
(lucstinnings of the Eternal Power, such as weak souls even w'ell 
di.spo.scd Will sometimes give way to in the presence of yieir 
despair ; to the like of this ho never yielded, or shoived the I&ast 
tendency to yield, which, surely, was weX on his pai-t. For the 
Eternal Power, I still remark, wi 4 |pot answer the like of this, 
but silently and terribly accounts it iminous, blasiiheinnas, and 
damnable, and now as heretofore will VLsit it as such. Not a 
rebel, but a son, 1 s-iid ; willing to suffer when Heaven said, Thou 
slialt ; and withal, what is jierhaps rarer in such a combination, 
willing to rejoice also, and right cheerily taking the good th.it was 
seiit^ whensoever or in wliateveiviforin it came. A pious soul wo 
may justly call him ; devoutly submissive to the wiU of tlio 
Supreme in all things ; the highest and sole G|scntial form which 
religion can assume in man, and without which all forms of 
religion are a mockery and a delusion in man.’* 

An excellent ideal this, so far as it goes, set'not ii^ itself fully 
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adequate to all the requirements ^the Christian toacUng. It is 


iintailoredl, and in the “ Lectures on Heroes and Hero- . 

To Carlyle’s^iiBtorical and biographical works allusion has already 
been made. He is the author also of a translation of Qoethc s 


Wilhelm Meister,” of “Specimens of German Romance/’ of 
” Latter- l)a^ Pamphlets” oi a number of essays and reviews 
(reprinted in the “ hlisccllanies ”), and of “Past and Present,”^ 
a very Carlylean contrast between mcdimval and present Englibh 
life. * 


Art-literature in England boasts of one illustrious name, John 
Ruskin (bom 1819), whose “^[odern Painters/’ first published iii 
1843, effected a revolution in hhiglish opinion on matters of art, 
and founded a school of generous and enlightened art-criticism. 
The beauty of its style, the pure and severe mind that shone 
luminously in every psge, the lofty principles inculcated, the 
reverent appreciation of Nature, awakened an extraordinary inter- 
est, and led to tliat art-revival of which we are now enjoying the 
significant results. The work so brilliantly bejmn was earned on 
by “The Seven Lamps of Ardiitectiire " and “The Stones ol 
Venice ; ” each written with the same glow and fei-vour of 
cloqueiioe, uith the same elevation of thought and delicacy of 
sentiment. His later writings, such as “The Construction of 
jShecpfolds,” “The Two Paths,” “ Ethics of the Dust,” “The Queen 
of the Air,” and “ Fors Clavigora," though obviously the efforts 
of a man of genius, are impaired by many inconsistencies and 
incongruities, by not a few panidoxe.s, and by frequent colloqiiial- 
isms of style ; but, on the whole, they preach the same lofty 
l^soiis as the earlier masterpieces, and, like them, they throb with 
a deep and earnest love of moral and intellectual beauty. Ne 
art-cntic before Ruskin ever taught from so elevated a platforin. 
“1 y.ant,” he says, “a definition ot art wide enough to fticlude all 
its varieties of aim. 1 do not say, therefore, that tue art is greatest 
which teaches us most, because ^rhaps there is some art whose 
end is to plrase and not to toacn. 1 do not say that the art ls 
greatest which imitates best, because perhaps tnere is some ait 
' whose end is to create and not to imitate. Rut 1 say that the art 
is greatest which conveys to the mind of the spectator, by any 
means whatsoever, the greatest number of tlie greatest ideas ; and 
I call an idea ^at i6 proportion os it is received by a higher 
faculty of the mind, and as it more fully occupies, and in occupy- 
ing exercises and exalts the faculty by which it is receivetf.” 
Again, he states it to be a characteristic of great art that “ i 9 
includes the largest possible quantity of truth in the most perfect 
possible harmony.” And again, he protrats that “whatever is 
great in human aft is the expression of man’s delight in God’s 
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work.” According to Buskin, ^nen'a mission in this world falls 
■ mainly into three divisions : first, to kno# themselves and the 
I existing state of the things they have to do with ; secondly, to be 
* happy in themselves and in the existing state of things ; thirdly, 
to mend themselves and the existing state of thines^ as far as 
cither are marred and mcndablo. In this lost divAioii Buskin 
himself must be included : patientlv and ^nerously, with infinite 
self-sacrifice, with a heart as broad as his genius is large, he has 
laboured for tlic betterment of his fellows, striving to make them 
*^)nrer and happier, to cast down their false idems, and iiisyiiie 
them with a love of truth and of its Divine Source. His teaching 
aims at the same object* as Carlvle's, but is surely loftier. *‘To 
iratch the corn grow and Aie blossoms set," he says ; " to draw , 
hard breath over ploughshare or spade ; to read, to think, to love, 
to liope, to pray,— these are the tilings that make men happy ; 
they have always had the power of doing them— they never mlL ■ 
have power to do more.” “ Work h prayer " may bo taken as the 
sum of Carlyle's philosophy. “Work and prayer ”is Buskin's wiser 
forimila. 

On the splendour of his descriptions, the happiness of his illus- 
trations, the “white light” in w'hich he contrives to set the prin- 
ciple he IS enforcing, the roll and rhythm of his style, T need not 
enlarge. There are passages in “Modern Paiiiters ” and “The 
Stones of Venice” wnich no writer has surpassed in thith and 
beauty of colouring. With all his fondness for accumulation of 
details, he never overloads his pictuies, and their central idea is 
always steadily enforced. He is equally successful in painting the 
grand, lovely forms of the mountains, the varied leatures of High- 
laiid scenery, the art-work which embellishes the front of St. 
]!ilark’s^ or the fislicrinan’s boat lying high and dry upon the sand. 
But it IS not for the sake of their diction, though this in strnctiiM 
and colour is truly admirable, and such as to warrant and rejiay 
jiaticnt study, that I conclude this section with an earnest recom- 
mondation of Buskin’s writings to the student ; it is because Micir 
scntiiiK'iit is so lofty, their moral atmosphere so pure, their teocli- 
iiig so invigorative. You can hardly read them without desiring 
to load a higher and truer life, without feeling stimulated as by 
the ringing sound of a trumpet 

“Let us not forgot," he says, “that if lionour be for tlie dead, 
matitude can only be for the living. He who has once stood 
beside the grave, to look back upon the compAiionship which has 
been for ever closed, feeh'ng how impotent tocrc are the wild love 
and the keen sorrow to give one«instant’s pleasure to the pulseless 
lieari or atone in the lowest measure to the departed spirit for 
flie hour of unkindness, will scarcely for thp future incur that 
debt to the heart whicji can only be discharged to the dust. But 
the lesson which men receive as individuals Aey do not legm as 
nations. ... Let it not displease them thar uey pre bidden, 
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amidut tLe tumult and the dazzleftof their busy life, to listen for 
the few voices and f^atch for the few lamps which God has 
toned and lighted to charm and to guide them, that they may not ‘ 
loam their sweetness by their silence nor their light by their ' 
decay.” 

To living Aon not one of the least melodious of these voices, 
not one of the least biilliaut of these lamps, has been John Kus- 
kiD : and the student will do well to listen to his teaching, and to 
walk in the path which he points out to him. 

Philosophic thought and judicious estimates of men and things^ 
characterise the “Literary Studies” and ‘'Kconoinic Studies” of 
O ' late Walter Bagehot. ' 




CHAPTER IX. 

SCIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS : A COUABE OF READING 

• 

study of science must be included in any scheme of 
mISSE B<ilf-cultura The student’s work cannot be considcrea 
lie knows something of the laws of th^ 
w'orld in w'liicli he lives ; something of the conditions that 
govern life ; something of the causes of the phenomena 
whicli ho sees around liiiu. Ho must know suuicthing of the motions 
of tlie stars, and of the i elutions of the earth to the sy^^tem of wliiuh 
It IS a meinour ; soinetliiiig of the formation of the terrestrial crust; 
of tlio changes it has uiidcrgono ; of the agencies that have built up 
nioiintains and scooped out valleys and traced the course of rivers ; 
something, too, must ho know of the constitution of Uio atmos- 
phere, of water, of fire, of tlic cloud that flecks the blue of huaveii, 
of thu mist that wreathes the lofty hill, of the rainbow that tlirows 
its coloured aich in one gigantic span across the sky: something 
must ho know ol the formation of bud and leaf, of flower and 
fruit, of the vital juice that circulates in the tall tree’s trunk, of 
the colouring ])ropcrty that resides in the tissue of thu plant. 
Thcreaiefamiliur woiidcis, ifbuchan uxpn’ssion he pcimissiblc, 
•the seci'ots of which lie must undeistand— the barometer irith^ts 
rising and falling coliiinn, and the electric wire w'lth its swift 
cunciit t)f communication. In a ivord, science ontcis so largely 
into our daily life that wo cannot alfcet to regard it as the peculiar 
doiiiain of so-called philosophers. Moreover, a scientific training 
sharpens and disciplines the intellect^ inculcating a habit of exact 
thought and close observation, checking a dangerous tciidciicy to 
form sudden conclusions, and leading tlio mind from facts to piin- 
ciples. As Air. Pam remarks, it is the only perfect embodiment 
of tiiitli, and of the methods of obtaining. tnitli. “Moro than 
anything else does it impress tho mind wiui the nature of evi- 
dence, with the labour and precautions necessary to prove a thing. 
It is the grand corrective of the laxness of the natural man lu 
‘•receiving unaccredited facts and coudusioiis. It exemplifies the 
devices for establishmg a fact, or a law, uifder every variety of 
circumstances ; it sa^ the credit of everything that is affirmed 
without being properly attested.” Much ofsthe hasty general!- 
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aation and Ioobb reasoning floatifg about in educated society 
would be swept awajblike mists before s strong wind if a scien- 
tific training were general Whether that training be in the 
abstract or in the applicate and mixed sciences, the gain would 
be conspicuous and permanent, and not less a moral than an intel- 
lectual gain, c 

But science is a wide term, for it means the reign of law, the 
ascertainment and definition of the laws of the universe ; mid the 
student will shrink, perhaps, from a pursuit which seems to involve 
nn fdmost endless labour. Geology, Botany, Natural History, « 
Chemistry; Acoustics, Optics, Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics ; Anatomy, Physiology, Thetapeutics ; how shall he 
undertake a study which comprises so many branches, and each 
* branch sufficient in itself to occupy the inquirer’s most assiduous 
mental efforts for a lifetime 1 1 reply that it> is quite possible for 
the intelligent student, with proper industry, to master the ele- 
ments at feast of all these branches of science ; to gain such a 
knowledge as will enable him to understand ordinary allusions in 
books and conversation to scientific effects. For instance, in 
astronomy, though he will not succ^d in mastering its abstract 
principles and fundamental truths, nor perhaps its technology, ho 
may learn the laws of the celestial motions, and as much as is 
known or conjectured of the physical constitution of the sun, 
planets, sctellites, comets, nebulas, and fixed stars, their magni- 
tudes, distances, and periods. In botany, though he may not 
conquer its elaborate nomenclature and arbitrary methods of 
arrangement, he may attain to a knowledge of the phenomena of 
vegetable life and the different parts of a plant This elementary 
knowledge will prove not only entertaining but useful to the 
student, however much it may be ridiculed bv specialists, always 
provided that it does not tempt him to pretend to a learning whicli 
lie*‘does not really possess. And when he has acquired sucli a . 
general acquaintance with scientific facts as 1 have here indicated 
(“a smattering^” the critics will call it), he can then determine, 
according as nis opportunities admit, upon the thorough pursuit 
of one or more branches which he finds congenial to his tastes or 
adapted to his means. If he possess some operative and monipu- 
t lative skill, he can take up cnemistry, and transmute and smelt 
and crystallue and sublimate,” or trace the affinities of elements 
in his little laboratory, which, nowadays, may be equipped at 
small cost. Or if cc^cious of a faculty of observation, ne may 
turn to botany or astrovomy, with the comforting assurance that 
neither adenoe in its study will m^ke an excessive demand upon 
limited means. If his bias be ** constructive” or “mechanical,” 
he can choose from the various branches of the applicate sdencea 
He can venture upoft electiicit]r sud its applications, or he may 
content himself with the geolo^’s hammer and knapsacL The 
world of science is dl before him ; he is free to seieot his own 
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pathj his own province ; and loginning modestly and tent^ively, 
he may press fdsward and upward nnti^ he scales the heights 
where the joy of victory becomes possible. 

It is said that a good workman never quarrels with his tools. 
What is certain is that a workman in earnest is never at a loss for 
tools. I have no opinion of the student who cannot undertoko 
the study of chemistry without an array of costly apparatus, or 
that of astronomy without a forty-foot telescope ; wlio wants to 
begin where a Faraday and a Herschel left off. With a good text- 
book, and a few simple and intelligible lessons, such as are now 
to be had at almost any Literary Institute, a young man, li he 
have the real stuff in him, will make his way into the lieart of any 
science, supplying himself as he advances with all the necessary 
instruments. When you have no diamond to cut your glass, you* 
can do it with a bit of twine ! That is the principle 1 want to 
impiess on the reader’s mind. Bead the Life of Thomas Edward, 
the Banff naturalist, and you will see with what soit of tools he 
worked, and worked successfully too! Why, if you want an 
electrical machinory, an old wine-oottle will serve your turn ' It 
served Faraday’s. Scheele. the great Swedish chemist, discovered 
several new gases with hali-a-dozeu pigs’ bladders and a few old * 
physic-bottles. Ferguson, the astronomer, made'his wooden clock 
with no other tools uan a common penknife. Franklin detected 
the identity of lightning and electricity with a silk handkerchief 
stretched like a kite across a couple of sticks. Dr. Black discovered 
latent heat with a pan of water and a couple of thermometors. 1 
am almost oshamca to cite these well-known instances ; but they 
will prove. I hope, an encouragement and a lesson to the reader. 
For myself, I have always observed that the men with the costliest 
tools accomplish the least work. At school the boy with the “ best 
editions" and the finest annotations is always the worst scholar. 
The moral of all which is, that the reader is not to be deteAed 
from the study of science by an assumed want of adequate 
inaterifds. Benjamin AVest's first brush was made out of a cat’s 
tail. Fnond ! you have always a cat’s tail at your dispoJ&l 1 I 
do not pretend to weigh ono science jrith another, and to say 
“ This or that is the better." As long as scientific training enters 
into the student’s self-culture 1 chfe not whether he decide upon 
mathematics or mechanics. One hint onlv will 1 offer, and that I 
shall offer in the words of Professor Blackie : — ''All the nat-ural 
ecieneea are particularly vQluahU<t not only u supplying the mind 
with the most rich, various, and beautiful furniture, but as teach- 
ing people that most useful olall arts, how to use their eyes.’’ It 
is astonishing how much we all go about with our eves open and 
yet seeing nothing. This is because the organ of vision, like 
other organs, requires training : and by lack of training and the 
slavish dependence on books, becomes dull and slow, and ulti- 
mately incapable of exercising its natural Junctions. Let those 
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Studies therefora both in school j^nd college, be regarded as 
primary that teach yoiv?g persons to know imh they are seeing, 
and to see what otherwise they would fail to see. Among the 
most useful are Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Geology, Chemistry. 

Various of the acietices have obtained adherents ■ 

these I shall i^it attempt to indicate. The method now in general 
acceptance mav be stated as follows The primary division is 
into theoretical and practical, the former including each a distinct 
and well-defined department of Nature, such as Mathematics, 
Zoology, Physiology, Chemistry ; the latter being the application 
to some particular end or object of facts, laws, and principles 
borrowed from one or more of the theoretical sciences ; as, for 
example, Navigation, Mineralogy, Medkine^ Mining. Again, tlie 
*lheoretical sciences (which are the true sciences) aro capable of 
obvious subdivisions 

(a) Abstract or fundamental, being those which embrace a know- 
ledge of certain actual forces or powers, namely. Biology 
(Vegetable and Animal Physiology), Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Psychology. SocioIoot. 

(/9) Concrete or applied, being those which apply the aforesaid 
forces or powers to regions of concrete phenomena, namely. 
Astronomy ('0, Botany, Geography, Geology, Meteorology, 
Mineralogy, Zoology. 

(I 

A definite order or sequence of the abstract sciences is acknow- 
ledged, proceeding from the simple to the complex, from the in- 
dependent to the dependent. The simplest and most general attri- 
bute of the universe is quantity ; the first place is given, therefore, 
to the science which treats of it, klathcmatics, pure ami mixed 
(or abstract and applied— Arithmetic, Algebra, the Calculkik and 
Geometry). Next comes tlie science of Pliysics, inclining in 
one* branch Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, Astronomy, which all appertain to iiiovemeut in ma»e , 
and, in another. Heat, Light, and Electricity, relating td move- 
ment ft the nwlecnle ; the first branch being termed 7nolar {mdes^ 
a mass), and the second Mjlecular Physics.^ 

Based upon the physical laws^ phemistry, next in order, proceeds 
to investigate the composition and decomposition of bodies so far 
os they occur in definite proportions and effect a change or modi- 
fication of properties. Mathematical, physical, and chemical laws 
are engaged in Biolo^, or the science of lif^ which deduces and 
applies what are called vital laws. Two divisions are generally 
recognised: Vegetable and AnimaL Physiology in the one; An- 
thropology, Botany, and Zoology in the other. Leaving the world 

1 The leriei u arreogoil by Comte standi thus Mathematics (Number, 
Geometry, Mechaales), Astronomy, Physics, CUfemistry, Biology, and 
Sooiology . Fhyiiei he divides into Barology, Thermology, Acoustics, Optics, 
and Eleotrology. * 
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of matter for tbe world of niind, we come to Psychology,, which 
treats of feeling^ volition, intellect Anl this carries us on to 
the sixth and last of the primary sciences, one of comparatively 
recent development, Sociology, the object of which is thus explain^ 
by its able prophet, Mr. Herbert Spencer Beginning with 
types of men who form but small and incoherent soeial aggregates, 
such a science has to show in what ways tlie individual qualities, 
intellectual and emotional, negative further aggregation. It has 
to explain how slight modifications of individual nature, arising 
under modified conditions of life, make somewhat larger aggregates 
possible. It has to trace ou^ in aggregates of some size, the 
genuses of the social relations, regulative and operative, into which 
the members fall. It hah to exhibit the stronger and more pro- 
longed social influences which, by further modif;^ng the charactenf 
of the units, facilitate further aggrog.ation with consequent 
further complexity of social structure. Among societies of all 
orders and sizes, from tho smallest and rudest up to the largest 
and mo.st civilised, it has to ascertain what traits there aro m 
common, detcnniiied by the common tmits of human beings ; 
what less general tniits, distinguishing certain groups of societies, 
result from traits distinguishing certain races of men \ and what 
peculiarities in each society are traceable to tlie peculiarities of 
Its members. In every case it has for its subject-matter the 
giowtli, development, structure, and functions of 9 the social 
.aggregate, os brought about by the mutual actions of individuals 
wdiose iiatures are partly like those of all men, partly hko those of 
kindred races, partly distinctive.*' 

To tho writer jii's^' quoted, Mr. Herbert Spencer, is due a lucid 
and intelligible " ( 'I of the Sciences " ^ into three divi- 

sion^ccoiding to their comparative “ concretenos.s.” Tho first 
divisi 0 he terms Abstract /SV^cnce, because it discusses the fj^nns 
of plienomcna apart from their embodiments ; it includes the 
forms of siiacc and time, that is, the sciencas of Mathematics and 
Logic.* 'riio second is Abstract Concrete Science^ or the analysis of 
the iiatuml phenomena into their separate elements, gra^ty and 
heat, that is, I'liysics and Chemistry, tue two being linked together 
by that law of correlation or conservation of force which has been 
so well explained bv Sir W. R Grove and Professor Balfour Stewart. 
Mr. Spencer’s tliim division is Concrete ScieneCi which applies to 
natural phenomena in their totalities or as united in actual things, 
and includes Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Psychology, Biology, 
Sociology, &c. • 

The applied or practical rciences are too numerous for classi- 
fication. Every department of human knowledm that can bo 
regulated by scientific laws, every aim and end of hunnm life that 
can be promoted |py the application of Scientific principles is 
regardea as a science. Hence we have the sciences of Law 
Criticia^ liy John Stuart.MiUin “ Waatminiter^teviev xxviL 361 ef leg. 
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(Profeq^or Bheldon Amoa), Ethics, I^ucation (see 'Professor Alex- 
ander Bain’s ** Education as a Science”), Historyy^see Fronde and 
Kingsley on the scientific limits of history), Grammar, Philology, 
Politics, Jurisprudence, Political Economy, all of which are more 
or less closely connected with man as an individual or as a mem- 
ber of society jt'and the sciences of Medicine, Surgei^, Midwifery, 
Navigation, Engineering, Mining, and Metallurgy, rmctical Me- 
chanics, all of ^i(^ are of a more or less practical character. 

A complete survey of our scientific literature would bo impos- 
sible ill tne limits to which I am confined, nor, if attempted, would 
it be of any advantage to the ordinary student, nor is the present 
writer competent to undertake it 1 shalhconfine myself to tlie 
task of indicating a few text-books which will be useful to the 
lhamer, and of bnefiy commenting on some of the larger and more 
important works of popular science which enter into every well- 
equipped library. In offering a list of text-books, 1 must premise 
that I by no means wish to imply the inferiority of other manuals 
and introductory treatises because I do not name them. Neces- 
sarily 1 mention those with which I am ^uainted, and specially 
,thoso which are recommended by the University examiners or the 
merits of which are widely known. Tlie competition of publishers 
' has led to the issue of a host of books of this sort, nearly all of 
which are written by competent men, so that the student’s diiii- 
culty will br the proverbial embarras de ridimes. But so long as 
his text-book is clear in method and precise in exposition, it 
matters little which he chooses. 

Let us take the sciences according to their recognised sequence 

a. jlfatAenuifu'i— Colenao, Arithmetic ; Coleoio, Algebra ; Todil, Euclid, 
or Todhunter, Sniiillcr Algebra; Todhuiitci, Euclid; Galbraith 
and Houghton, Trigonometry; Professor Clifford, First Priii- 
, eiples of the Exact Sciences ; Dalton, Rules and Examples in 
Algebra and Arithmetic ; C. C. Hodgson, Euclid and his Mudciii 
Rivals ; Todhunter, Treatise on the Differential Calculus ; Wil- 
son, Elementary Geometry, • 

p. PAjKics— Iklfour Stewart, Lessons in Elementary Physics , Tliomson 
nnd Tnit, Elements of Natural Philosophy ; Ganet, Elementary 
Treatise on Physics f Maxwell, Theory of Heat ; Tyndall, Heat 
a Mode of Motion ; Profesiqp l^it, Elementary I'neatise on Heat ; 
Gordon, Elementary Book on Heat ; Norman Lockyor, Elemeii- 
t»7 Lessone in Astronomy ; Sir J. F. W. Hersohel, Outliuei of 
Assronomy ; Sir O. B. Airy, Popular Astronomy ; Eugene 
Lommel, Nature of Light ; Tyndall, Six Leetures on Light. 

IMhunter, Naturfl Philosophy for Beginnera 

Riafkie, Elements of Dynamios; w. P. Wilson, Treatise on 
Dynamics, t 

Goodeve, Principles of Mechanics; Professor Ball, Experimental 
Meohanies. 

Jenkin, Eleetrioitji and Magnetism Tyndall, Seven Lectures on 
Eleotrioal Phenomena and Theories ; Huidphrey Uoyd, T^atise 
on Magnetism. 

V. H. Stone, EMnentaiy TreatUe on Sound ; TfadoUt on Sound. 
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ProfeBioilj^Ter, Ezperi«»ii in the Pbenomene of Sound. 

J. B. Phw, Mementaiy uydroaUtioi. > 
y. — Koxam, Chemurtiy; Boicoi, Lenoni in Elementniy 

Chemistry; VTilson, Inorganic Chemistry; Brown, Chemistry; 
'Williamson, Chemistry for Students ; Armstrong, Oiganio 
Chemistry; Miller, Inorganio Chemistry; Miller, Elements of 
Chemistry, Theoretical end Practical. 4 

Btofvyy— Professor Huxley, Lessons in PhysioloCT; Michael Foster, 
Text •Book of Physiology; Newton, Animal Physiology: 
M'Kendrick, Ontlines of Physiobgy; Thom6, Structural and 
PhTsiological Botany. 

Nicof, Pussle of Life ; Huxley end Martin, Elementary Biology ; 
Piofessor Williamson. Succession of Life on tlie Earth. 

Kingsett, Animal Chemistry. 

Mrs Buckton, Health m the House; Dr. Corhehl, Health. 

])i. Stirling, Zoology; Dr. Alleyne Nicholson, Manual of Zoology.,^ 

Balfour, Elements of Botany ; Olirer, Lessons in Elementary 
Ijotany ; I'tofessor T. Dyer, Structure of Plants. 

Sir John Lubbock, Origin of Cmlisation ; Tyler and Lankester, 
Manual of Anthiopology. 

Jukes, School Class-Book of Geology; Sir C. Lyell, Piinciples of 
Geology', Jukes, Student’s Manual of Geology; Dr. Allcync 
Nicholson, Manual of Fiilaenntology. 

< PsyrAo/or/y— Professor Croom Bobertsim, Elementary Lessons in Psycho- ^ 

; J' Morell, Introduction to Mental Philosophy ; Pro* 
fessor Froaer, Selections from Berkeley. Keiil, Essay on ilie * 
Intellectual Powers; Caldotwood, Handbook of Mural Philo- 
sophy; £.ant, Metaphysics of Ethics; Alexander Bam, The 
Emotions and the Will, Bam, Mental and Moral bbiciice; Bain, 
Mind end Body ; Locke, Essay on the Human Undentonding ; 

J. D. Morell, Historical and Speculatire 'View of the Speculative 
Philosophy of Europe. 

} Sbciofooy— Herbert Spencei, Study of Sociology; Comte, System of 
Positive Polity. 


For the convenience of the student 1 append a list of text-books for/ome 
of the practical ncienees : — 

1. Poliftraf E’ronomy— Professor Fawcett, Political Economy; Mrs. 
Mnrcet,* Conversation! on Political Economy; John Stuart Mill, Principloi 
of Political Economy. 

2. Jovons, Elementary Lessons in ]^gio ; John Stuart Mill, System 
of Logic ; Archbishop Thomson, Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought ; 
Archbishop Wliately, Elements of I^ic ; Alex.mder Bain, Logic, Deduc- 
tive and Inductive; Stebbing, Analysis of Mill’s “TiOgic.” 

3. EActone— Archbishop 'Whately, Elements of Rhetoric. 

4. Isaac Taylor, Home Education; Bain, Education oa a 
Science yunhert Spencer, Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Phyaicol. 

5. i/urts/iritdenre— Professor Sheldon Amos, at Systematic View of the 

Science of Juriaprudenee. ' 

6 . Po/(<tes— Bogehot, Physics imd Politics; Professor Amos, Primer of 
the English Constitution and Qovernmont. 

7. Emluh Languoffe-^tlomB, Historical Outlines of English Accidence ; 
Croik, Histoty of Endish Literature; B. G. Latham, Handbook of the 
English lAnguoge; Arehhishop Trench, On the Study of Words; Dr. 
Abbott, Shdeespearion Grammar; T. ^ Ohphant, The Old and Middle 
English; Archbishop Trench, English: Post and Hesent. 
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POPULAR SCIRNTIFIC WRITERS. 


Am^Dg scientific books which ar^ pleasant to daad a foremost 
place must be allotted the " Physical Geo^rapY^ ” of Mrs- Mary 
Somerville ( 1 780-1872), originally published in 1 848. It is wntteii 
with the utmost clearness, and facts and illustrations are arranged 
with so much skill, and with such an entire knowledge of tho 
subject, that it is as “interesting as a romance.” Many of tho 
brief descriptive passages, as of the tundras or stony steppes of 
Central Asia and the 2mm)xis of America, are most artistically 
coloured. Embodying, as it docs, the latest icsults of scientific 
research, it is not likely to be superseded as a popular compen- 
dium. The same charm of style and method distinguishes Mis. 
Some'ville’s “Connection of tho Physical #Scienccs,” winch offeis 
a comprehensive though condoned view of the phononiciia of the 
universe, and her treatise “On Molecular and Microscopic Science ” 
renders easily intelligible a subject of some difficulty Of even 
higher merit, perhaps, is her ad.aptation of Laplace’s “ Mccaniqiic 
Cdleste” uiiacr tho title of “The Mechanism of the Heavens,” 
published in 1831. Mrs. Somerville died in 1872. In the pre- 
vious year English science had lost one of its most eminent pro- 
fessors in Sir John Herschcl (bom in 1792), tho astronomer, wlio^o 
“Outlines of Astionomy” may bo “ undcr>jtanded ” by the ndi- 
iiary reader. His treatises on “ Sound and Light,” and his “ Cata- 
logues of Stars and Nebul®,” have a purely scientific intoreht. 
His versatility and the wide range of his sympathies .nro seen 111 
his volume of “ Essays which appeared in the Kdinbiiigh and 
Quarterly Reviews, \vith Additions and other J'ieccs ” Sir John 
first came before the public in 1830 with his “ Preliminary Dis- 
course on Natural Philosophy.” This was published only a few 
months after the death of our first modem “ all-round ” man of 
science. iSir Humphry Davy was a votary of science from hw 
boyhood, and from Ins boyhood exliibiled the fervour .and energy 
of a* robust intellect “Ho was fond,” says Professor Foibcs, “ of 
metaphysics; he was fond of experiment; he was an ardent 
student of Nature ; and he possessed at an early age poetic 'powers 
which,«had they been cultivated, would, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, have madg him as eminent in literature as ho 
became in science. [This may be doubted ; the statement is not 
supported by any of ]),avy’8 eiCant compositions inveise.] All 
these tastes endured thioughout life. Business would nut stifiu 
them— even the approach of death was unable to extinguish 
them.” It was to scmntific pursuits, however, that he chiefly 
addressed himself ; ana his name ivill long be remembered by hu 
safety-lamp and other ingenious invfntious. His principal scien- 
tific works are his “Elements of Agricultural Chemistry " and his 
treatise “ On Some Chemical Agents of Electricity ;” those of a 
more literary charactel are the “ Salmonia ” apd “ Consolations iii 
Travel, or the Last Days of a Philosopher.” 

Tho philosophy of the monutains was first formulated by Pro- 
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jfessor James Fcrbes in his “.IVavels through the Alps,” his V Nor- 
' way and its GlacS 'js,” his “ Tour of Mont Jllanc and Monte Rosa '* 
(1855), in which he supported the “viscous” theory of the stniC' 
ture of glaciers and demonstrated their principle of motion “ A 
glacior,’^lie said. “ is aii imperfect fluid or a viscous body which 
IS urged down slopes at a certain inclination by the^ mutual pres- 
sure of its parts.” Glaciers have since been made tlie subject 
of profound study by Professor Tyndall, who has put for^rard 
the “ pressure-theory,’’ maintaining that the dowmwanl pressure 
of the parts of a glacier on cadi other produced by gravitation is 
nioic powerful than the attraction which holds the icc-particlcs 
togetlier ; that, consequently, to admit of the motion of the glacier, 
the ICC IS ruptured, tlic spdedy reunion of the fragments, liowever, 
being elTccted by “ rcgclation.” There seems no great ditrcrcnce 
between Tyndalls theory and that of Foibes ; and, indeed, the 
latter naturalist claims to have included in his own all that was 
anjiarently characteristic of I’yndaira. Who shall decide when 
physicists disagree i The motion of glaciers is, however, an estab- 
lished fact, and the peculiarities of their formation have all been 
satisfactorily explained. Considerable service has been done to 
science m this and in other depaitmcnts by the passion for 
mountam-chmbing which has distinguished the present genera- 
tion, leading to an accumulation of interesting and important 
observations. * 

'riio late I’rofossor Nichol wrote some popular works on astro- 
nomy, w’hich fascinated readers by their glowing style, such as 
“ ^'lows of the Architecture of the HeavenSj” “ Contemplations on 
the fSolar System,” and “The iStellar Universe.” The work of 
popuIarLsing tlie noblest of the sciences has been carried on in our 
own tune by Mr Norman Lockyer and Mr. Kichaid Proctor, both 
of whom coinbiiu! literaiy tact with scientific knowledge. ^Ir. 
IVoctor, in his ‘‘ Other Worlds than Oui-s,” takes up the curious 
pioblem w'liich suggested to Dr. Whewell his essay on ‘‘ The Plu- 
rality (ft Worlds” (1853), and to Sir David Rrewster his “More 
Worlds than One ” (1854). That any forms of life similar to those 
which prevail upon carm should inliUbit either of the planets 
seems, however, a theme for poe]|ic treatment rather than a ques- 
tion for scientific discussion. Dr. Whewell, to whom allusion has 
already been made, wrote in 1833 the Bridgewater 'rreatise on 
“Astronomy and General Physics Considered with Reference to 
Natural Theology.” Sir Geor^ B. Airy^^the astronomer-royal 
(bom in 1801), is the author of “Fopulai Astronomy,” of a “Trea- 
tise on Sound,” and other scieutific works. Of the numerous pro- 
ductions of Charles Babbage (1792-1871), the ingenious inventor 
of the calculating-machine, I find it necessa^ to mention only liis 
“l^onomy of Manufactures and Machinery” and his “Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise,” the latter a very thoughtful and able efibrt 
to apply the " argument of design ” to the stieuce of mathematics. 
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ETHNOLOGY AND ITS EXPONENT S, 


Ethnplm finds one of its most eiyinent expondEits in Dr. Jamet 
Prichard, the author o£ “ Ilesearches into the Mysical History o: 
Mankind” and “ The Natural History of Mankind ” (1843}, whosf 
conclusions, arrived at after painstakinff research, have been very 
generally accepted. He divides mankind into three great familiei 
—the Semitic or Syro- Arabian, the Indo-European or Japhetic, and 
the Egyptian. The Aryan or Indo-European ho subdivides intc 
two branches, the Asiatic parent-stock and the European colonies 
the former comprising Hindus, Persians, Afghans, Baluchi and 
Brahui, Kurds, Armenians, and Ossetonis. On the other hand. 
Dr. B. Q. Latham (bom 1812). in his “Varieties of Man” and 
“ Deiacriptive Ethnology,” classifies the human race into Mon- 
golidsB, Atlantidae, and Japetidse, and Vives to the Aryan race a 
* European origin— in which few scientific authonties agree with 
him. Ethnology is still m its infancy, but much light is being 
thrown upon the interesting question it involves by the daily 
increasing knowledge of comparative mythology and comparative 
philology due to the labours of Mr. Max Muller and the Rev. 
Sir G. W. Coz. The reader’s attention must be specially directed 
to Max MilUer^s “ Essay on Comparative Mythology,” his “ Lectures 
on the Science of Language,” and his “ Chips from a German Work- 
Vshop,” and to Sir G. W. Cox’s “Mythology of the Aryan Nations ” 
^1870). 

There were brave men — we have Horace’s authoriW for it — 
before Agamemnon, and there were geologists before Sir Charles 
Lyell (1797-1875), such as Hutton, and Smith, and Buckland; but 
it was Lyell who first gave system and form and something like 
completeness to geology, so that its proportions as a science could 
be generally recognised. The first edition of his “ Principles of 
Geology" appeared in 1830, six years before Dr. Buckland’s 
Bridgewater l^eatiae. In -this great work he put forward the 
theory, the germ of which is to be found in Hutton, that the 
changes which have taken place in the earth’s surface have been 
the result of the gradual action of forces still in operation. Pre- 
viousl}^ the cati^ysmal theory had been favoured by geologists, 
and it was supposed that each age or period had been preceded by a 
sudden and violent revolution.. It is not too much to s^ that 
this theory received its death-*blow at the hands of Sir Charles 
Lyell. Few scientific thinkers have established so great an influ- 
ence over their contemporaries as Sir Charles enjoyed ; for not 
only did his work 01^ geolo^ give a new impulse to geological 
science^ but his later booh on “The Antiquity of Man" (1863} also 
modifiM ve^ considerably the viewf which philosophers had held 
on that subject. The poptUariiotion o^eology was the “ mission " 
of an able self-cultivated Scotchman, Hugh Miller (1802-56), who 
at one time had laboured as a stone-masqa in the Cromarty 
quarries. He wrote in a fervid and picturesque style, and possessed 
great powers of description ; but the defects of his education, and 
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ka dangerous tendency to accept unsupported conclusions, render 
Mum unsafe as a raeiitific gniae. Moreover, he was too posftive in 
his knowledge ; t8o certain tliat he knew all the facts, and that 
nothing more remained to be known ; while Ins Galvinistic religious 
opinions, binding him to a belief m the verbal inspiration of the 
Ihble, led him into the formation of theories wli^h at any cost 
might harmonise with Scriptural language, might bring geology 
into agreement with Genesis. Still, his books even now are worth 
reading, if only for the vivid colouring of their pictures, the best 
being “Tlie Old Red Sandstone,” “Footsteps of the Creator,” .ind 
‘ The Testimony of the Rocks.” There can be no doubt tliat lie 
largely helped to makcigeology a po)>u!ar pnranit, and that he dis- 
pelled much of the prejudice which had previously attached to it 
.IS a science at variance with the Bible. Mr. David Page, Mr* 
Archibiihl Geikie, .yid Professor Ansted have followed in Miller's 
track, but with a truer acieiitilic spirit. 

Geology w.as considerably indebted to the labours of ’ Sir 
Roderick Imppy Miircliison (lyga-iSyA who dehned and named 
the strata of the Silurian system, his latest reseat dies being eni- 
bodied in his <‘Siliina, the History of the Oldest Known Rocks 
pout mil' 2 Org.anic Romanis” (1854) Professor Adam Sedgwick* 
!''o) w remembered bv his ‘‘Discouise on the Studies of . 
the ljuiversity of Cambridge” (1850), and his unsuccessful effort to 
prove the existence of a “Cambrian” forimition. pr. Gideon 
Mantell (1788-1852), the discoverer of the antediluvian giant- 
lizard, Iguanodoii, wrote two books which were vpiy popiil.'ir m 
their day, “The Wonders of Creation” .and “The Medals of 
Geology.” Professor Owen (bom 1804), by his discoveries 111 coni- 
]iiirative anatomy, has commanded the iulmiratioii .and gratitude of 
the civilised world. From the sponge to man, he has illuminated 
every subject he tonclicd, so masterly is his handling of facts, so 
rapid .and accurate are his generalisations. He is the English 
(bivier, but with a wider range of sympathy. His principal books 
arc “ liecbures on the (Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of 
tile Invertebrate and Vertebrate Animals,” and hia “ Hiifcory of 
British Fossils, Mammals, and Birds” I1846). llis theory of the 
extinction of species on the principle of tliu “ contest of existence” 
through extraneous influences *Re explains in his article on 
“ j^ccies” in Braude's “ Dictionary of Scionce.” 

The name, however, which, before all other names, is associated 
with the science of the age, everybody will admit to be Charles 
Darwin (born in 1809), and there cai^ Ift little question that 
posterity will venerate it aff that of one whose laborious and 
philosophical genius gave a wonderful impulse to scientific study, 
the controversy provoked by his book “Oii the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Sfdection, or the FreservaMon of Favoured Races 
.lithe Struggle for Life”(i85Q),has seized hold upon the publicinind, 
ind awakened a wide-spread and permanen1i»intere8t, so that Dar- 
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• THEORY OF EVOLUTION, 


ivinisp is one of the prevailiiig of the day. the battlefieldi 

of critic and theologian. The theory advanced iv Darwin (not en-^ 
tirely novel, for something similar is found in Lucretius and the 
French naturalist Lamarck) may be briefly stated thus Amid the 
struggle for existence which has been always going on among 
living beings,tyariations of physical conformation and structure, 
if ill any degree profitable to an individual of anv species, will 
tend to the preservation of that individual, and will generally be 
inherited by its ofliipring. The stronger wins the race ; in one 
pithy phrase, the Darwininn doctrine means, *‘the survival of the ' 
fittest.^’ As a corollary, it is maintained that all the various forms 
of vegetable and animal life, past or preseivt, have been evolved by 
a aeries of gradual changes in natural descent from parents to 
■offspring. In his Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to 
Sex” (new edition, 1874), Darwin carried his theory of evolution to 
the furthest extreme, contending that man is descended from a 
hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and belonging to the qiiadruinane ; further, 
that the quadrumane and all the higher animals are derived from 
an ancient marsupial animal, and tins, through a long senes of 
diversified forms, either from some reptile-like or some ampliibian- 
like creature, and this again from some fish-like animal. The most 
enthusiastic evolutionists contend that all forms of life may be 
traced ba^Jc to a fundamental substance which they call nrofo- 
plam,; but it is quite possible to accept the pnnciptlc of evolution 
and to part company with these speculative minds before so low u 
depth is reached. As for Darwin himself, he writes alwap with 
infinite modesty and calmness ; never unduly pressing his theories, 
and accumulating facts and illuBtrations with indefatigable 
patience. The wonderful closeness of his observation and the 
extraordinary minuteness of his research clothe the most common 
aiu!^ familiar subjects with an attractive garb of novelty; and the 
student will be entertained as well as instructed by a perusal of 
this illustrious inquirer’s “Movements and Habits of Climbing 
Plants,'' “ Insectivorous Plants,” “ Cross and Self Fertilisation,” and 
the other works wherein ^he patiently collects the data that will 
justify hia bold conclusions. He has had numerous opponents. Of 
these, the most formidable 1 ^ke to be Mr. St. George Mivart 
(born 1827), because he adopts the general theory of evolution 
while disputing its application to man, and denying that its cause 
is to be found in “iiafM selection.” Mr. St. George Mivart, in 
hia “ Genesis of SpecieS^ shows that similarity of structure is not 
always a proof of common origin, and argues with much power 
that man and the me do not Delong to the same ascending or 
descending seriea In his “ Lessons from Nature ” he successfully 
insists on the fundamental distinction betwei'ii man and all other 
animals, and with elaborate analysis points out how and in what 
degree the intelleet cf man differs from the highest psychical opera- 
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tions of bruteSu His “ ConBemroraiy Evolution/’ published in 
1876, is another ^ntribution to tne great Controversy. 

Thomas Henry Huxley (bom 1825) holds the same rank among 
Darwin’s supporters as »St George Mivart among his critics Ho 
is a man ot bold and energetic intellect, perfectly candid and 
fearless, with, perhaps, a natural love of battle, and a fondness 
for throwing down the gage to established beliefs and venerable 
traditions. As a writer on natural .science, his power of exposi- 
tion and his bright, vigonms style have secured for him a wido 
circle of admirers. Ho is the author of “ Man’s Place in Nature,” 

“ Lay IScrnioiis. Addresses, and Reviews,” and “ Physiology, an In- 
troduction to tlie StiKiv at Nature/’ os well as of some admirable 
elementary maiiiials. It may be allowed to hint that ho is too aiit 
to mistake scieiiti^c conjcctuio for scientific fact, and that ho 
.sometimes presumes too much on that freedom of inquiry and 
discussion which ho rightly advocates. Resembling him in 'can- 
dour and courage, eaualliiig him in his faculty of exposition, but 
suipas.siiig him in toe command of eloquent English, iWessor 
.Tohu Tyndall (bom 1820) stands in the front rank of the scien-^ 
tific men of the day. His more im])ortant works are “ Glaciers of 
the Alps,” “ Heat Considered .as a Mode of Motion,” “ Lectures on • 
Sound,” and “ The Eoims of Water in Clouds and Rivors, Ico 
and Glaciers” As a lecturer he has inlieritcd tliot mantle of 
Famday, whom he .succecdeil in 1853 as Siiporintendent of the 
Royal Jiistitutioii. Professor Tyndmi’s chief scientific work has 
been in connection xyith the motion of glaciers, the radiation of 
heat, and tlie phenomena of diamagnetism. 

The novelty of the re.sult.s wrought out by scientific research, 
and the liazamous speculations in which scientific pride indulged, 
unfortunately induced a conviction among professors of religion 
that Science was hostile to Christianity, inducing a prolonged 
and bitter controversy of the most useless character. Ry degrees 
It became apparent that the issue on which the two contending 
parties had joined battle was altogether a false one, inasfhuch as 
it assumed an antagonism w;hich did npt really exist : and soberer 
minds diiected their attention to the more reasonable object of 
discovering a vivendi 19 ftwecn the apparently hostile 

powera The present wntcr is one of those who refuse to behove 
that there is or can be any real discrepancy when the concliLsions 
at which each has arrived are definiteMnd irrevocably fixed. 
At the same time he is free to confess |hat so long as the world 
lasts apparent contradictions jnust necessarily occur. This is not 
merely the assertion of the truism that both theologians and men 
of science are liable to err, though it has not bcon forgotten. 
But the unavoidably and naturid result of tfveiy fresh discoveiy of 
science is a temporary collision between the two forces, because 
every such discovery challenges a positiocewhich previously has 
been generally accepted. It may not be a position with any 
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direct'snpport from revelation, but 'because it hp been regarded 
as final, and because /cvelation has been interpreted under its 
influences, any attempt to disturb it provokes jealousy, as though 
it were—what, perhaps it is not even intended to be— an attack 
upon religion ^tself. Theologians, in tnith, arc always tempted 
to link indissolubly together revelation and their interpretation 
of revelation, or religion and prejudice; and thus to imagine 
that attacks made upon the one are necessarily attacks made 
upon the other, it would lie unwise to complain of this jealousy. 
Unfortunate, indeed, would it be for the truth if men held it 
so lightly that they were not prompt to resent attacks, real nr 
apparent, made upon it ; but 1 refer tq it^ as affording a natural 
^planation of the supposed antagonism between Kcligion and 
Science. 

liiit it must not bo supposed that only the theologians aie in 
fault. It is nut, as 1 have alietidy hinted, an unknown thing for 
scientific men to mistake inciiuatc theories for ascei tamed conclu- 
sions, and thus, without due grounds, to dispute the conclusions 
of religion ; or, on the other hand, they, too, mistake the opinions 
of religious men for the doctiinesof icvclation, and liaving, as 
they think, disproved the one, they too Jiastily and contcmiitu- 
uusly reject the other. 1 am well awaic, indeed, that theie aio 
many and ^reat exceptions^ and tliat some of the most scientific 
men of the day see no conflict between the claims of religion and 
the claims of science, and are not ashamed to own tiicnisclvos 
followers of the (Jhnst. Still the mlo is, I fear, the other w.iy 
With dabblers in science esjiecially, who arc naturally more 
numerous than their masters, and less cautions, it is held as a 
foregone conclusion that there is and must be siicii a conflict , and 
not seldom is tJie best part of their title to bo considered scieii- 
tiflcunen based upon a pretentious denial of the trutlis of Chris 
tiiinity. 1 have no space, however, to go over the Avhulo field of 
controversy, nor do I think it would be profitalde. lilnougji to say 
that OF the purely scientific side the best statement of tlic case is 
Dr. Draper^s “History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Scicncoybiit its weakiieiS is obvious from the simple fact that 
the “ religion ” which he describes is not Cliristianity but Roman- 
ism ; and his premises being erroneous, his deductions necessarily 
fall to the ground. On the other side, I gladly direct the student 
to Professor fShairp’s “ Culture and Religion/' and the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies’s The Gospel and Modem Life.” Meanwhile, 
let him believe with the late James Hinton that “ the next voice 
of God to men (and it is a voice to us wo want) will have in it a 
reveding of the meaning of the ^at and earnest toil, especndly 
in science, of the two^ast centuries.” Nothmg in God’s world is 
wasted, and so much effort will find its crowh and consummation 
at last. , 

In a book which has recency attained a wide popularity, a book 
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PRINCIPLE OF CONTIN&ITY, 

by two fimiueuAseicntific mei> Piofessors Tait and IVilfonr iStowart, 
an attempt has b^en made to jirove that (ho ultimate coiichiRinns 
i)f science tend to conflnn the doctrines of revelation. Hie 
Unseen Universe” is, therefore, well worth leiidin;;, on account 
of its subject and on account of its authors. Tt ojions with an 
introductory sketch of the different beliefs of nftnkind on the 
.subject of immortality. Acting on the principle that most forms 
ol error have a foundation of truth, it assents to the position 
assumed by Swedenborg and the Spiiitualists rcganling the 
* spiritual woild, os not being absolutely distinct from the pliv-sical 
universe, but connected with it by some bond of union U]»nn 
tins the argument is founded. Here 1 may remark that nothcnlu- 
^i.in, to the bc^t of my lAiowlcdge, has ever tlioUL'littlie contrery 
Popular and undogmatic theology may possibly iiiiagino that 
there is no necessary connection between tiiis life and the next— 
betwocn the material and the spiritual world— and to tlio ])rcvn- 
lencc of some such loose notion is ]>robably due much of the 
nnscliievous teacliing of the present day, which reduces personal 
leligion to the level of iiicie emotional sentiment ; but I do not 
remember any theologian, piopcrly so called, to have taught* 
that there w'as any breach of continuity between this life aiid the 
next TIkmo may bo, or lathci tlicic must be, a change of laws* 
coiiesponding to a change of condition, but that veiy change ilbclf 
follows law and is not above law. • 

It w'ould occii|)y too much space if I attempted to trace in detail 
the course of aiguiiiciit founded upon this pnnciidc of continuity, 
and 1 must bo content with noting one or two points. Fust, 
.as to the statement of the principle itself. The second chapter, 
which treats of this subject, is one of the clearest and most 
masterly in the book. Discussing a somewhat abstiuso question, 
it makes it intelligible to “the meanest understanding.” , The 
history of the science of a.'»trononiy, Ironi the days w'hcii tlio 
iiist ami simplest observations of tlio heavenly bodies were made 
to tlio'prcsoiit time, is taken as ilhistiatmg the princi])!^ and it 
is sliowii brii ily, but conclusively, th.it any breach of cimtinnity 
would have the effect of throwing t}io*univcrse into irretrievable 
confusion. To apply this principle with any effect, it is essential 
to mvcstigiitc the scientific attituue towards the present physical 
universe, its ascertained law's, its beginning and its end. Kuch an 
investigation shows us th.at not only is the matter of w'hich the 
physical universe is composed an obi ectivi^ reality, but that enrtfjy 
has an equal claim to be regarded as having a substantial existence. 
Ihit, again, this energy is of use to us as a vital power only when 
under transformation. It appears also, to be a matter of ci^ri- 
ment that every transformation of energy exhausts nr degrades it 
in a greater or less legreoi Thus, whilst it is possible to convert 
energy into heat, and to make use of heat power for the purposes 
of work, every such transformation dissipaies to ijome extent the 
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TI/B UNSEEN UNIVERSE, 


n 



speak for tliemselves *‘The sun is tho fumac^or source of high 
temperature heat of our system, just as the stars are for other 
systems ; and the energy which is essential to our existence is 
derived from /die heat which the sun radiates, and i-epreseiits 
only a very small portion of that heat. But while the sun 
thus supplies us with energy, he is himself getting colder, 
and must ultimately, by means of radiation into space, part 
with the life-sustaiiiing power which he at present possesses. 
Besides the cooling of the sun, we must also suppose that, owing 
to something analogous to ethereal frictic'n, the earth and the 
other planets of our system will be dlawii spirally nearer and 
Clearer to tho sun, and will at length be engulfed in this mass. 
Ill each such case thcie will be, os the result of the collision, the 
conversion of visible energy into heat and a mrtial and temporary 
restoration of the power of the sun. At length, however, this 
process will have come to an end, and he will be extinguished, 
until, after long but not immeasurable ages, by means of the same 
ethereal friction, his black mass is brought into contact with that 
'of his nearest neighbour." The dissipation of “energy," thou, 
< must finally bring about tho collapse of our present visible s^ystem. 
Does not this indicate a breach m tho continuity which is su])- 
jiosed to bf> a law of tho uiiiverso ? That would be the case if 
the visible universo were all. Here, then, it is that science is 
stretching out her hands to the unseen universe, and recognising 
tliat the invisible spiritual w'orld is necessary for the perfection of 
the laws she has discovered. From tho same law of continuity is 
deduced tho fact that this unseen universe must have existed 
before the visible one, since the visible universe must have had a 
beginning. Thus we find several points of contact with revela- 
tion.' Bevelation teaches that the world was created in time ; 
science sliows that it could not always have existed as it is. 
Bevelation teaches us that the world ancl its work shall be burned 
up ; scn,nce demonstrates that such will be tho inevitable conclu- 
sion of the present system, according to the laws which now 
govern it. Hevelation teaclies that there is a spiritual world 
slosely connected with and iiitiibately affecting our present condi- 
tion ; science is now beginning to see that human laws must 
absolutely fail and be tlioir own condemnation if such bo not the 
case. For the law of^ coiitiimitv demands that if the present 
universe be destroyed* iti must be only in order to recover its 
existence under, it may be, a further development and different 
laws. And the same principle, in its application to the indivi- 
dual demands from us, on grounds altogether independent of 
revelation, the belief iif immortality ; for it isimanifest that, if the 
principle be true, death can offer no let or hindrance to the 
development of the individual This, be it noted, is but putting 
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in other word! the ar^men^iu favour of the future life i^ged by 
that great master of Christiui apolo^eti^. Bishop Butler. 

1 have dealt at some length with tnis remarkable book on 
account of its relation to an important aspect of modem thought, 
and because it is really a scientific attempt by scientific men to 
haimonise the teachings of science with those of welatioii. The 
main argument seems to me indisputable: 1 should be glad to 
see it further investigated. Religion can nave no cause to fear 
such an investigation, for each fresh discovery of truth must bo 
a help to it and a confirmation of it What religion does shrink 
from is the advancement of baseless and untested theories as if 
they were discoveriest Tme science {scieiUia\ which is the know- 
ledge of (iod and the tlihigs of God, can but prove, with every real 
discovery of the Lius of God, the handmaid of revelation.^ * 

« 

^ In connection with this subject, I may refer to a volume of able 
Hennoiis by tlio Ilov W. Faijo lloberts, “Law anil God.” It has also boon 
thoughtfully hiiiulleil by tho llev Sto]ifoid Uroolce. The render should 
not oveilook Dr. Carpeutei's “Mental Physiology” and Jovoiis’s “Fust 
Pnaciplea of Science,” winch neod no pniise of mine. 



CHAPTER X. 


HOW TO WRITE : ENGLISH COMFOSITION. 

t 

“ ^ thoughtfiol writer ; “ there is no 

w H magic in it, but it keeps the mind from staggering 
about.” The first object of him who would think 
correctly should be to learn to ezpiess himself cor- 
rectly. Liters scripta mnnet,” iii a different sense 
from that which the adage originally bore ; it assists us to survey 
the progress of our argument or to count up the stages and courses 
of our reasoning. It steadies us in the operation of thinking. 
^ The magic of the pen,” says George Henry Lewes, “ lies in the 
«.oncentratiun of your thoughts upon one subject,”— a concentration 
almost impossible for ordinary thinkers unless they have the 
assistance of^the written page. *‘lf what you have written should 
turn out imperfect, you can correct it, and the correction will be 
more efficient than that correction which takes place in the shiit- 
iiig thoughts of hesitation.” As a method of self-culture, there- 
fore, the art of composition rises into primary importance. Its 
value 111 our social and business relations needs no exposition. 
We are all of us acenstomed to regard it as one of the marks of 
education and refinement. To write one's own language accurately 
and elegantly is not less desirable than to speak it accurately and 
elegantly. Moreover, if you mite with easd and exactness, you are 
more likely to speak with ease and exactness. It is, of course, esseii- ' 
tial thatjiwhetoer you write or speak, you should have something; 
to say, and that what you hone or wish to say should be your first' 
consideration. And it is true to a certain extent that if yuurj 
heart and mind be full, they will' find a means of relieving tnem-i 
selves. But that others may readily understand you, and as a 
means of regulating and controlling your ideas and feelings, it is 
essential you should learn “ combination of lucid order, graceful 
I case, pregnant significance^ and rich variety,” which maltes and 
distinguishes a good style. . 

In the present day almost everybody writes, and it might be 
thought therefore that a “ good style ” would be one of the com- 
monest of commonplace^. As a matter of fajc% it is exceedingly 
rare. There are fewer good writers now, in the sense of writers 
with an original and cb^acteristic style, than in the Elizabethan 
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er& The standard is lower; style is no longer cultivated as 
essential to the due expression a man's thought ; it is supposed 
to be sufficient for a^nter. in addressing thilpuDlic, to avoid gram- 
matical errors and say wnat he means with tolerable clearness. 
There is no individuality ; the majority of authors write so much 
alike, that if their names uere expunged, Bobinson’a books miglit 
be taken for Brown’s and both for Smith’s. In eacn we observe 
tlie same dead level of listles^ monotonous, inartistic diction ; 
cadence, modulation, continuity, all that makes up the rhythm 
•and harmonv of language, being absolutely deficient. This same- 
ness of style is specially noticeable in our newspapers, where 
“ leader ’’after “ leader ’’jiresenls exactly similar characteristics, or, 
mure correctly speaking, tlie same absence of characteristics. Tlie 
truth seems to be that style is, to a great extent, the reflex of the« 
spirit of the age; and men have put off the stately, ricli, and 
various prose of their ancestors together with their dignity of ^ 
iiianners and picluresqueiiess of costume. They live more rapidly ' 
and write more rapidly, having no leisure for the construction of 
the long-sustained and elaborate word-harmonies in which their 
forefathers delighted. There is less original thought, and consc- 
(pieiitly less originality of style. The principal woik of modern < 
literature is exposition, and exposition reemires simply lucidity and 
directness of language. In the days of Bacon, men created and 
built up their sentences just as they created and built up their 
theories and methods. The history of style is, in truth* a subject 
of profound interest, closely connected with the history of litera- 
ture, and involving or suggesting considerntious of very great 
importance. It is not within my province here to enter upon it. 
but a few brief quotations arranged in chronological order will 
demonstrate to the reader the variety of phases through which it 
has ])assed. 

Let us begin with Sir Philip Sidney. The quotation is faum 
the “Arcadia 

“ Thop third day after, in the time that the morning did strew 
roses and violets in the heavenly floor against the coining^of the 
sun, the nightingales, striving one wiyi the other which could 
in most dainty variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow, made 
them put off their sleep j and, iftfing from under a tree, which 
that night had been their paviUoii, they went on their journey, 
which by and by welcomed Musidorus’ eyes with delightful pro- 
spects. There were hills which garnished their proud heights with 
stately trees ; humble valleys whose bar^e^ate seemed comforted 
with the refreshing of silver yvers ; meadows enamelled with all 
sorts of eye-pleasing flowers ; thickets which, being lined with 
most pleasant shade, were witnessed so to by the cheerful dispoei- 
tion of many well-t«ned birds ; each pasture stored with sheep, 
feeding with sober security, while the pretty lambs, with bleating 
outcry, craved the dams’ comfort ; here a B||«pherd’s boy piping, 
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AS though he should never be old ; there a yo&ng shepherdess 
knittcug,' and withal singing; and^it seemed that her voice com- 
forted her hands to w«rk, and her hands keprt time to her voice- 
music. As for the houses of the country— fur many houses came 
under their eye— they were all scattered, no two being one by the 
other, and yet not so far off as that it barred mutual succour ; a 
show, as it w^re, of an accompanable (companionable) solitariness, 
and of a civil wildness.” 

As every great writer uses the current language of his time, while 
elevating and enabling it by his genius, we may gather from this, 
jiassage a notion of the characteristics of the Elizabethan style. 

Our next quotation is from Lord* Bacon. It is the “current 
language ” still, but its rhythm is all Bacoii's own ; so is its fervour, 
,ita biilTiancy, its splendid imagery ; all flowing naturally from the 
aflluence of his intellectual powers. ,, 

“ The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the virtue of adversity 
is fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; 
adversity is the blessing of the New, which carricth the greater 
benediction and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet even 
in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s lays, you shall 
hear as many heaven-like airs os enrols ; and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost bath laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job 
than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many 
fears and distastes, and adversity is not without comforts and 
hopes. 'VT’e 'see in needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a sod and solemn ground 
than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground ; 
judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the 
eye. Certainly, virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed or crushed : for prosperity doth best discover 
vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.” 

^ifiltoii's prose style has grave defects ; it is frequently involved, 
heavy, and Latinistic ; yet it has a pomp and majesty about it which 
IS very imposing. Hazlitt says of it “It has the disadvantage 
of beiim formed 011 a classic model. It is like a fine translation 
from the Latin ; and, indeed, he wrote originally in Ijatiii." On 
the other hand, bis prose* writings cannot be overlooked by any 
student who would become acqqointed with the full power of the 
English language. " They abound,” says Macaulay, “ with passes 
compared with which the finest declamations of Burke sink into 
iiisi^ificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The 
style is stiff with gorgt jus embroidery.” Here is a specimen 

“ Truth, indeed, camd over into the world with her Divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape, fflost glorious to look on ; but 
when He ascended, and His Apostles after Him were laid aueep, 
then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that stoiy 
goes of the Egyptian Ty phon with his conspirators, how they dealt 
with the god Osiris, look the virgin Truth, newed her lovely form 
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0 a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From 
that time ever since, the real frAnds of Truth, such as durst appear, 
imitating the careftd search that Isis made for the mangled body 
of Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb by Umb, still as 
they could find them. We have not yet found them all, nor ever 
shall do, till her Master's second coming ; He shall ^ing together 
every joint and member, and mould them into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and mrfection. . . . Let Truth and Falsehood 
grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open 
•eiicuunter 1 Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. 
He who hears what praying there is for light and clear knowledge 
to be sent down among us, would think of other matters to bo 
constituted beyond the aiscipline of Oeuevii^ formed and fabricated 
already to our hands. Vet when the new light which we beg for* 
slimes ill upon us, tliere be who envy and oppose, if it come not 
first in at their casements. What a collusion is tliis, whereas wo 
are exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, ' to seek fur wisdom 
as fur hidden treasures,' early and late, that another order shall 
enjoin us to know nothing but by statute ! When a man hath 
been hibourmg the hardest labour in the deep mines of knowledge, 
hath furnished out his findings in all their equipage, drawn forth 
Ins reasons^ as it Avere a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all 
objections in his way^ calls out his Mversary into the plain, offers 
him the advantage of wind and sun, if he please, only that he may 
try the matter by dint of argument ; for his opponents then to 
bkulk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of licensing 
where the challenger should pass, though it be valued enough in 
soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in the wars of Trutli. 
For who know's not that Truth is strong, next to the Almighty ? " 

My next extract shall be from Jeremy Taylor, of whom Hazlitt 
speaks with unwonted fervour. “There is a flush,” he says, like 
the dawn over bis writings ; tlie sweetness of the rose, the faesh- 
ness of the morning dew. There is a softness in his sU'le, pro- 
ceeding from the tenderness of his heart ; but his head is firm and 
hiB hand is free. Hia materials are as finely wrought ur^ they 
are original and attractive in themsejyes.” His style, however, 
errs in excessive luxuriance ; the imagery is too full, the music rich 
even to Beiisuouaiiesa •• 

“The river that runs slow and creeps by the banks, and begs 
leave of every turf to let it pass, is drawn into little liolloAviiesses, 
and spends itself in smaller portions, and dies with diversion ; but 
when it runs with vigorousnesa and a fufj sfream, and breaks down 
every obstacle, making it evey as its own brow, it stays not to be 
tempted by little avocations luid to creep into holes, but runs into 
the sea through full and ueeful channels. So is a man's prayer ; 
if it moves upon thofeet of an abated appetite, it wanders into the 
society of every trifling accident, and stays at the corners of the 
fancy, and talks with every object it meet^ and cannot arrive at 
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heaven ; but when it is carried i^on the vinga of passion and 
strong desires, a swift motion and^ hungry appetite, it passes on 
through all the iutermtidial regions of clouds, 4 iud stays not till it 
dwells at the foot of the throne where mercy sits, and thence 
sends holy showers of refreshment. 1 deny not but some little 
drops will tn^i aside, and fall from the full channel by the weak- 
ness of the banks and hollow nef>s of the passage \ but the main 
course is still continued, and although the most earnest and devout 
persons feel and complain of some looseness of spirit and unfixed 
attentions, yet their love and their desire secure the main portions, 
and make the prayer to be strong, fervent, and effectual.” 

Jeremy Ttiylor was tlie hist ot the grejit pre-Kestoration prose 
writers. It is true that he lived some years after the Restoration, 
«but the nature of his genius and the character of his stylo place 
him 111 that glorious company of whom Sidney and Bacon were the 
ciders, lii his writings the influence of the Elizabethan period is 
still c<inspicaous. But we are conscious of a great change when 
we turn to the prose of Dryden. We pass into a different world, 
breathe a different atmosphere. “The prose of Dryden,” says 
Scott, “ may rank with the best in the language. It is no less of 
his own formation than lus versification ; is equally spirited and 
equally harmonious.” lYue ; but the spirit of the time is upon 
him. The wits and courtiers of Charles II. had neither the leisure 
nor the patience to unravel the winding bouts “ of linklkl sw'cetness 
long drawh out” of a Bacon, a Baleigh, a Hooker, or a hfilton. 
Tile writer who hoped for a hearing from them must needs say 
what he hod to say in compact and condensed sentences, quickly 
mastered aud readily intelligible. So we shall see that Dryden 
wrote a strong, terse, and direct style, without inversion or paren- 
thesis ; the style of a critical, ratlier than of a creative mind. Here 
is a specimen. Dryden is speaking of “ Biograpliia,” or “ the liis- 
tonos of particular lives 

‘*Thc style of it is various, according to the occasion. There 
are jiroper places in it for the plainness and nakedness of narra- 
tion wlpcli is ascribed to annals ; tliere is also some reserved for 
the loftiness and gravity, of general history, when the actions 
related shall require that maimer of expression. But there is, 
withal, a descent into minute efrcumstaiiccs and trivial passages 
of life, which are natural to this wa^ of writing, and which the 
dignity of the other two will not admit. There you are conducted 
only into the rooms of state, here you are led into the private 
lodgings of the hero ; see him in his undress, and are made 
familiar with his most private acti,pns and conversations. You 
may behold a Scipio aud a Lselius ^thering cockleshells on 
the shore, Augustus playing at bounding-stones with boys, and 
AgesUaus riding on hobbyhorse among '■his children. The 
pa^iitiy of life is taken away ; you see the poor reasonable 
animal as naked as qver Nature made him ; are made acquainted 
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with bis passions and his follies, and find the demigod a 
man.” ^ . 

The change in the tone and character of the style is here very 
conspicuous ; nor is it sufficient explanation to say that Dry don 
was inferior in genius to Milton or Hooker or Browne, for all the 
prose writers of Dryden’s age exhibit the same abseace of stately 
rhythm and pomp of imagery. The tendency is all in the direction 
of greater simplicity, or, if you will, poverty. There is no longer 
the same opulence of ideas and figures; the gold is beaten out 
* thinner ; tlie precious stones are used more sparingly and are not 
so resplendent. We come down to Addison, whose style has been 
deservedly praised as ‘^fsnniliar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentations,” and we find in it a still more remarkable sim- 
plicity. It IS clear even to thinness : the meaning is so trails-* 
parent that he who hins may lead. We will take him 111 one of 
Ins highest flights. He is speaking of the wonderfulness of the- 
Creator ■ — 

“If we consider Him 111 Ilis omnipresence, His being passes 
through, actuates, and supports the whole frame of Nature. His 
creation, and every jiart of it, is full of Him. There is nothing He 
has made that is either so distant, so little, or so mcoiisidoiablc, 
which He does not essentially inhabit. His substance is w'ltliin 
the substance ot everything, whether material or inimatcnal, and as 
intimately present to it as that being is to itself. It \w>uld be an 
imperfection 111 Him were He able to remove out of one place into 
another, or to withdraw Himself from anything He lias created, 
or from any part of that space which is diffused and sjirend abroad 
to infinity. In short, to speak of Him in the language of the old 
philosopher, He is a being whose centre is everywhere, and His 
circnmtcrciice nowhere. In the second place, He is omniscient as 
w'ell as omnipresent. His omuihcieiic^ indeed, necessarily and 
naurally flows from His omnipresence ; He cannot but be consAous 
of ever^ motion that arises in the whole material world, which He 
thus essentially pervades ; and of every thought that is stirring 
ill the iiitellectiiiil world, to every part of which Ho is tMis inti- 
mately united. Several moralists haife considered the creation 
as the temple of God, which built with His own hands, 

and which is filled with His presence. Others have considered 
infinite space as the receptacle, or rather the habitation, of the 
Almighty. But the noblest and most exalted way of considering 
this infinite space is that of Sir Isaac N(pvton, who calls it the 
of tne Godhead. Brutes and«ien have their wisoridcL. 
or little sensoriums, by whioh they apprehend the presence ana 
perceive the actions of a few objects that lie contiguous to them. 
Their knowledge and observation turn within a very narrow circle. 
But as God Almiguty cannot but perceivj and know eveiythmg 
in which He resides, infinite space gives more room to infinite 
knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to oAiniscience.” 
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The reader has only to conceivi to himself how this subject 
would have been treated by Hooker or Jereiuy Taylor, with what 
a grand march and procession of words and images, to understand 
the magnitude of the alteration that hod taken place in the style 
of our chief writers. I reprat that it is not enough to say that 
Addison was (lot a J eremy Taylor. On the difference in the Styles 
of the men I am not now insisting, but on the difference in the 
styles of the Tperiode. 

In our own time the simplification of style has been carried to 
such an extreme that^ as I have already hinted, the majority of 
authors who “ write with ease ” write also with the most perplexing 
unifcrinity. A few have sliowii an ii^iCation to revive the old 
luxiiriBiice ; as, for instance, Professor Wilson ; while Mr. Huskiii 
*^n his finest jiassagea is scarcely less poetical than Jeremy Taylor 
himself ; but the prevailing tendency is towaMs the most absolute 
conventionalism and even colloquialism of diction. The grandest 
scenes of Nature, the most heroic actions, the loftiest aims, are 
all described or discussed in the same slipshod style which is 
used for the viilgarest incidents. It is a relief to turn from such 
writing to that of Napier or Kinglake, of Fronde or »Sir Henry 
Taylor, ^iome of our writers, it is true, aim at the pictorial, in 
imitation of Lord Macaulay, but it will be found that at bottom 
lurks the colloquialism to which 1 have alluded. It is but frieze 
after all ol which they have sown their glittering spangles ! Thus 
a popular historian, whose vividness and picturcsfiueness of lan- 
guage have been not undeservedly praised, writes A national 
ieebng vrus thus springing up before which the barriers of tlic 
older feudalism were to be swept away.” The slightest analysis 
of this sentence will demonstrate its incorrectness. Again—" It 
was this obligation Avhich was recognised in the provision of Henry 
the Second by which all Cctses in which his judges failed to do 
justice were reserved for the special cognisance ut the royal council 
Itself." These are not exceptional sentences, niid they indicate the 
looseness of construction which deforms the " current Inngunge." 
Hsizlitf bestows a warm eulogiom on a "familiar style but he is 
careful to insist upon precision and purify of expression : — “ To 
write a genuine fiuniliar or truly English style, is to write as any 
one would speak iu comuion conversation who had a thorough 
command and choice of words, or who could discourse with ease, 
force, and perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic and oratorical 
flourishes." Such a st^le would not be " tfte familiar style ’* which 
is now unfortunately eo (lopnlar ; but even as Hazlitt explains it, 
I take leave to thin k that it would^ be very far from a model of 
m»d writing. For an author has to treat of many subjects which 
do not generally enter ^uto the common coursi^pf conversation, and, 
besides^ there are few subjects which, in a liteia^ form, can with 
proprirty be treated conversationally. The familiar style proper 
to aisGOUTse is not £ style that can with safety be transplanted 
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into composition. It is assure^^y not the style of Hazlitt-himself. 
Ill his essay upon it>| he sets himself to despribe a gaudy style, n 
patchwork of feathers and spangles, and ho does it as follows 
“ fciuch persons (t.e., the writers of a gaudy style) are, m fact, 
besotted with words, and their brains are turned with tlie glitter- 
ing but empty and stenle phantoms of things. PeAoniflcations, 
ca])ital letters, seas of sunbeanis, visions of glon', sinning iiiscrip- 
tions, the figures of a transparency, Britannia with her shield or 
Hope leaning on an anchor, make up their stock in trade. They 
^nay be considered as hitrofflyphical writers. Images stand out in 
their minds isolated and important merely in themselves, without 
any groundwork of feeliag— there is no context in tlicir imagina- 
tions Words .affect them in the same way, by the mere sound ; 
tli.it i<(, by their possible, not by their actual appliration to the 
subject ill hand They are fascinated by first appearances, and 
have no sense of consequences. Nothing more is meant by thcni 
than meets the car ; they understand or feel nothing more tlnui 
meets their eye. The \»eb and texture of the universe and of tlio 
heart of ni.iii is a mystery to them : they have no faculty tliat 
strikes a chord 111 uni&oii with it." This may be a familiar st} Iv, 
but It IS a purely literary one, and certainly not a style that “ one 
would speak 111 common conversation." 

Buffoii said, or is supposed to have said, that the style is the 
man." No doubt, a.s we have already insisted, it is the reflex 
and mirror of the individual, as he is moulded or affected by the 
iiifluencos of Jus tune The many-sided vivacity of Fielding, the 
1‘legant scholarbliip of Gray, the semi-philosophic, scmi-poetic 
intollcct of Burke, the grave dignity of Gibbon, is seen in the 
style of each j and yet the style is something beyond and apart 
fioin the man, as the piuduct of his experience, h» assiduity, 
his icllection. Gibbou'.s style, for cxaiiqile, was greater t|)aii 
himself ; Scott’s is below himself. How is a good style to be 
attainech and what are its conditions ? Its conditions 1 ti^e to 
be strength, harmony, perspicuity, variety ; its attainment is the 
result of careful study and Gontiimal practice. Take tue best 
writers, compare them with one anonier, compare them with 
themselves ; observe liow they ^rcat the same subject ; note 
their gradual improvement, their increased freedom, boldness, 
and polish, the wider range and deeper tones of their music. 
Ltam from them, but do not taem ; for s ham Ruskmism 

or second-hand Macaulayisin is an abomination. 'Tlirdcavour to 
frame a style of your own, but do not iifl^ne that caricature or 
affectation or ecceii tricity makes a style. Begin with sh ort, simple, 
and decisive sentences, free from parenthesis and inversions, andj 
* trust to variety of c^ence to give them cluster. Be sparing of | 
your adjectives, fora tree loaded with foliage never bears mncli fruit. . 
Think of the sense first and of the sound second ; but at the same | 
time remember that a good writer will pleas^the eiyr of his reader 
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I vrhije appealing to his heart or hi^understanding. A written cdm- 
I position IS as much a work of art ns a musical composition— should 
I be as carefully elaborEted and as nch in hamfonies. A clear, dow- 
ning. musical style is appreciated by every reader. Who would not 
rather travel over a well-made road than along a broken, ru^ed 
track, whicla dislocates your limbs and ruins your temper ? The 
student who has not studied the subject will wonder how mucli 
music can be got out of prose— I mean out of genuine prose, and 
not what is called prose-poetry— how diversifi^, how resonant, 
how melodious it becomes in tlie hands of a master. Thus Buski 119 
describing the facade of St. Mark’s, Venice, says— or should it not 
be . mys/— “In the midst of it the solenyi forms of angels, sculp- 
tured and robed to the feet, and leaning to each other across the 
* gates, their figures indistinct among the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves besida them, interrupted and dim, like 
the morning light as it faded back among the branches of Eden 
when first its gates were angel-guarded long ago.” Here is a brief 
snatch of tune from George Eliot's “ llomola : ” — “ The rainbow- 
tinted shower of sweets, to have been perfectly typical, should 
have had some invisible seeds of bitterness minglea with them ; 
the crowned Ariadne, under the snowing roses, had felt more ami 
more the presence of unexpected thorns.” And take, too, Mac- 
aulay’s dirgc-ldre description of the Chapel in the Tower:— “In 
truth th^e is no sadder spot on the earth'Xhan that little cemeterv. 
Death js there associated, not, as m Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s, with genius and virtue, with public veneration and imper- 
ishable renown ; not, as 111 our humblest churches and churchyards, 
with everything that is most endearing in social and domestic 
charities, but with whatever is darkest in human nature mid in 
human destiny, with the savage triumph of implacable ononiies, 
with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice of friends, 
wfbh all the miseries of fallen greatness and of blighted fame. 
Thither have been carried, through successive ages, % the rude 
hands of gaolers, without one common following, the ‘‘bleeding 
relics ^f men who had been the captains of armies, the leaders of 
parties, the oracles of seutes, and the ornaments ot courts.” Let 
the student analyse these pa^es, and observe how their music is 
wrought out. There is scarcely an inversion, no artificial trick of 

S hiase, no lapse into metrical prose. The effect is entirely pro- 
uced by the selection of choice and fitting words and their skilful 
collocation, by a dez^prous management of the pausea and a due 
regard to accent « t, 

FertpidnUy will be accepted by idl as one of the “ marks ” of a 
good style. In order to attain it the student must be discrimin- 
ative in the use of words and accurate in his grammatical construe-* 
tion. He must shuli archaic or obsolete vfords, technical terms, 
vulgarisms and provincialisms ; be must eschew double negatives, 
the muddling-up ef the relative pronoun, and forced elliptical 
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expressions. It is essential that he should be on his guard {igaiost 
the misapplication of shall ’^and " will "the confusion of tenses, 
the wrong employment of the infinitive. Let him religiously avoid 
that abominable device of third-rate novelists, the constant use of 
the present tense, which, carried through whole pages, drives an 
educated reader to despair. All these faults are fatal to lucidity, 
as they are fatal also to ease of style ; and perspicuity combines 
both lucidity .and ease. On this point let me quote the words of 
one who speaks with authority, hfr. Anthony Ixollope : — “I call 
■ that style easy,” he say.H, “ by winch the writer has succeeded 111 
conveying to the reader that which the reader is intended to receive 
with the least possible amount of trouble to him. 1 call that style 
lucid which conveys to the reader most accurately all that the 
writer wishes to convey on any subject. They may, however, I® 
combined, and then the writev will have really learned the art of 
writing. A man by art and practice shall at last obtain such a 
mastcrhood over words as to express all that he thinks in phrases 
that shall be easily understood.” An excess of lucidity, I may 
add, is impossible , w.iter cannot be too clear, air cannot be too 
transparent. But there may be an excess of ease. A writer must , 
not come before the public m dressing-gowu and slippers, or fresh 
from the music-hall or smoking-room ; he owes to his public a 
certain homage, and it not en grand tenues he must bo carefully 
and decently attired, and it must be evident that ho was last in the 
company of courteous men and pure women. 

rcmpiciiity implies simplicity, and it is a condition of simplicity 
that the plainest word and briefest phrase should, where possible, 
be adopted. I do not intend to write any nonsense about the Old 
English and the French or Norniaii elements of our language, or 
to iiivcigli agaiiLst its Latin components. A nineteenth-century 
writer will take the English of the nineteenth century, and do thu 
best he can with it, rejoicing 111 its copiousnc.s 3 , and use Si&oii, 
Morinan, or Latin words according as they best express his mean- 
ing. When a violin has four strings, the player who confines him- 
self to one may do a very clever thing, but bo does nut bfing out 
the full poweis of his instrument. Unquestionably an excess of 
“ long ” or foreign words is much to be condemned. A man who 
writes about “sidereal effulgence ^Hiistead of the “light of stars," 
and calls “ loud laughter ” a “ sonorous cachmnation,” deserves no 
mercy from “gods or columns but I prefer the venenible “ pre- 
face” to the ambitious novelty of “ fore- wprd,” and I cannot feel 
the melody of sentences composed of monosyllables. So, too, I 
prefer “ begin ” to “ commence^’' and “ commence ” to “ inaugurate ” 
or “ initiate ; ” but I am aware that in some cases “ initiate " would 
convey one’s meaning more clearly and closely than “begin,” and 
then I should not b/ deterred from using ft by any superstitious 
respect for the “Saxon element of our language.” Archbishop 
Trench has some pertinent remarks on this subject. After a very 

• u 
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just eiilogium upon the Saxon, he w^s his readers not to conclude 
that the Latin is of litt]e value, or cnat ** we could draw from the 
resources of our Teutonic tougue efficient substitutes for all the 
words which it has contributed to our ^ossary.” And he goes on 
to ^uote an admirable passage from De Quincey “ Both are 
indispensable, <^aiid speaxing generally, without stopping to dis- 
tinguish as to subject, both are equally indispensable. Pathos in 
situations which are homely, or at all connected with domestic 
affections, naturally moves by Saxon words. Lyrical emotion of 
any kind, which (to merit the name of lyrical) must be in the state 
of flux and reflux, or generally of agitation, also requires the Saxon 
element of our language. . . . Wherever the passion of a poem is 
pf that sort which or jjolktvicUes the ideas, without 

seeking to extend them, Saxon will be the * cocoon ’ (to speak by 
the language applied to silkworms) which the poem sums for itsclF. 
But, on the other hand, where the motion of the feeling is by and 
th'owjh the ideas, where (as in religious or meditative poetry— 
Young’s, for instance, or Cowper’s) the pathos creeps and kindles 
underneath the very tissues of the thinking, there the Latin will 
predominate, and so much so that, whilst the flush, the blood, and 
the muscle will be often almost exclusively Latin, the articulations 
'tnily, or hinges of connection, will be Anglo-Saxon." De Quincey’s 
own style exhibits a happy mixture of the two elements , a still 
happier mixture is the prose of our authonsed version of the Bible, 
of which Cardinal Newman has written so tenderly. “ It lives on 
the ear," he says, like a music that can never be forgotten, like 
the sound of cburch-^lls, which the convert hardly knows how he 
can forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost things rather 
than mere words.” It may be added that Cardinal Newniiin’s own 
style is admirable in its iierspicnity. It flo\v8 like a clear I’actolus 
uve( golden sands. Some styles roll like the Mississippi, but then 
they are as muddy. 

Perspicuity largely depends upon the right arrangement of the 
parts of a sentence. English grammarians divide a sentence into 
three pltirts, which they <^1 the sulnect, the predicate, the object; 
as— “ Constantine (su^'arf)»captured or j^fcdicaie) Byzantium 

{olyect)” This order should generally be observed ; but, of course, 
each part of the sentence may be strengthened or enriched or 
explained by a qualifying or modifying clause withbut affecting 
the order; thus— “ Constantine, after his victory at the Milvniii 
Bridge, conquered Byjautiiim from the Thracians.” We may add 
to this a supplementary sentence, connecting the two by a con- 
junction or pronoun, and then w%. get some such form as the 
following— “ Constantine, after his victory at the Milvian Bridge, 
conquered Byzantium, and made it the capital (or, which he made •• 
the capital) of his empire.” The student vtfill perceive that the 
latter portion of this sentence is, in reality, a complete sentence in 
itself ; the pronoun Vlie” (understood in the first variation) being 
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the subject, ''made" the predicate, and “the capital" the tbject. 
A succession of short sentences would offend and weary the ear *; 
two or more, therefore, are connected in this manner when they 


day valour and self-respect, and a chivalrous feeling rare among 
Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance of the great crimes of Eng- 
land, distinguish that noble Afghan race.” Two sentences aro 
’ here connected by the particle and.” The first sentence, observe, 
has no object : — “gleams of its ancient spirit have flaslied forth.” 
The English sentences tiujilifymg words and clauses pjay an im- 
portant iiart, and the perspicuity, grace, and strength of a sentence 
are involved to a great degree in their appropriate use. For the 
sake of emphasis orVariety, a writer will sometimes resort to iu-- 
versioii : as— “All along the shores of the venerable stream lay 
great fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise," which is 
certainly more impressive than the normal ordci^“ Great fleets 
of vessels, laden with rich merchandise, lay along the sliores of 
the venerable stream." “Not only did the scars remain , the sore 
places often festered and bled afresh.” This is much more em- 
phatic than— “ The scars nut only remained, but the sore places," 
(kc. But inversion is a device that pleases most when Jiscd spar- 
ingly. A frequent resort to it is the trick of a formblc-fecble 
writer, but some modern books are so overloaded with it, from an 
impression that it is “picturesque,” as to be almost unreadable. 

The qualifying clause may, ot course, precede the subject, predi- 
cate, or object ; the subject may at times be the infinitive mood 
(as, “to err is human) ; and, generally speaking, a writer may claim 
for himself a consideiable amount of freedom, so long as he obeys 
the Icsiding priiici})ltis of grainniatical CDiistnictiou, and midres^his 
ineaiimg perfectly clear. A writer is not jnstilied, be it remembered, 
in puttijig mizzles before his readers ; lie has no right to demaiul 
that they snail take as much pains to unravel one of his sentences 
as if it were a matliematicui problem. Perspicuity must be his 
fiist and chief consideration ; grace will follow, and majesty and 
music, if he have the necessary endowments. At all events, any 
man can learn to write perspicuously, though no one can learn to 
write eloqneiitly. A great style is the gift of Nature, but a clear 
stylo may be acquired by study and practice. 1 am not fond of 
laying down rules, and believe that verjr Jittfe good is to be gained 
from text-books or manuals of composition. Master tlie laws of 
grammar, and then study thei( application in the works of the 
,Dest authors \ that is the true operandi. But a few hints 
may be useful. Remember, then, to placet your adjectives and 
adverbs properly ; the former generally precede the nouns they 
qualify, the latter/offoie neuter verbs (“He sat ^lently and calmly”); 
interpose between an auxiliary and its verb (as, “Wisdom is almiye 
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justified"), and between two auxilicries (“We might easily; havo 
beaten the enemy”). When a verb carries tii^o adverbs with it, 
place one before and one after, as — “ He frequently laughed eon- 
siimedly” Take care to put the adverb “ only ” in its fitting posi- 
tion. Tills troublesome advorb brings even good writers to grief ; 
yet the rule of its application is simple. Place it before the worcl 
or phrase it is intendod to qualify. Instead of, “She only 
went to church to criticise her neighbours,” write, “She went to 
church only to criticise her neighbours.” Instead of, “ Its passage 
through the Commons was only averted by a quarrel between the ' 
two Houses,” write, “Its passage through the Commons was 
averted only by a quarrel between the^tf^o Houses.’' A .siiniliir 
•'uisiiseis frequent of the adverbs “solely," “ wholly “equally,” 
and the adverbial phrases, “at all events,* “at least,” “neither,” 
“at any rate.” For example— “He neither saw the mail nor the 
boy,” should read, “ Tie saw neither the man nor the buy.” Avoid 
the relative phrase.^, “ and who,” “ and which and do not sepaiatu 
your qualifying clauses too far from their subject or object. Shun 
Iiarenthesis as you would the allurements of a spirit ot evil ; tliey 
arc seldom justiliable, always inelegant. Tliey may be pardoned 
ill a great writer but not in a small one. Only a qualifying clause, 
however, maybe used parenthetically; as, “Ills rctisons, 
not very forcible, answered the purpttse ho liad in view.” But to 
what do ail these rules amount ? That a writer must bo careful, 
before all things, to make liis meaning clear and intelligible, and 
must steadily eschew every form of construction which would 
defeat this object. 

Having attained to a perspicuous style, the student may next 
seek after grace and strength. A strong and graceful thinker will 
generally write strongly and gracefully, hi.s stylo will be the natiiial 
expression of Lis thoughts, just as a woman of olcg.int figuio 
always appears to dress elegantly, her costume adapting itself to 
its sliapely curves and lines. But a few suggestions ini)y assist 
the rc^er in analysiiig the style of nopulai writers, and ]mtting 
together some leading pr^pciples for his own benefit. And, first, 
it IS not a sign of grace or strength to employ a long word when a 
short one will serve, or a w'orduf Latin origin when one of Eng- 
lish birth is better. Nor is it a sign of grace or strength to adhere 
to words exclusively of English derivation when Latin w 01 ds would 
be more barmoiiious or more explicit. On this point, however, I 
have already spoken. ' Much vivacity results from the employment 
of individual and concrete terms rather than of general and ab- 
stroeb Macaulay supplies ns with* a good example —“From the 
looms of Benares went forth the most delicate sdks that adorned „ 
the halls of St. Janies and of Versailles, agd in the baziurs the 
muslins of Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled with the 
jewels of Qolconda^nd the shawls of Cashmere.” How much 
more sttikiutj this uau a dull plain statement that Benares 
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exported silks to Europe, and that all kinds of wares were sold in 
its bazaars ! In like manner, “ the military capacity of a Wel- 
lington and the stStesmanship of a Pitt” (lE^iices more effect on 
the reader than a general allusion to the military capacity of a 
great military commander and the statesmanship of a successful 
politician. “ The old struggle between Protestantisneand the Pope ” 
sounds better than the md struggle between Protestantism and 
lloinan C<itliolicism.” Here, liowever, a caution must be intruded. 
It IS quite possible to employ this device too largely, until it 
fatigues and confuses the reader ; it must be used only as an 
occasional ornament, and not woven into the very texture of our 
style. , 

A delicate and dcxteroiTs use of iigiirative language adds greatly 
to grace of diction, as well as to its emphasis and liveliness. It fl 
almost a law of Namre that we should resort to figures to enhance 
the force of our speech, and to convey what we wish to say to the 
liearcr or reader with increased distinctness, and our commonest 
conversation frequently takes a figurative turn. “ Tiie rain fills 
HI torrents,” “ The sun burns like a furnace,” “ The water is as cold 
as ice,” such expressions as these enter into the pattern of <uir daily , 
t.ilk. Grammarians have c.arcfully analysed these orn.aments, and 
about a dozen di.stinct “figures of rhetoric” seem to bo the result. ‘ 
Let us consider tlicm in order 

I. Tile Tins is a figure of resemblance or •omparisoii, 

and more ad.iptod for poetry than prose. To be appropriate it 
must be intelligible, and therefore it must not be far-ietclicd ; to 
be graceful it mii.st nut be too obvious or cummoii. Occasionally 
it m.ay prove useful by way of cmpli.-isia or explanation. Taku a 
.siiecimen from George Kliot* — “The present time was like the 
level plain, wlieio men lose their belief iii volcanoes and eaitli- 
ipiakcs, tliinking to-morrow will be as yesterday, and the giant 
forces that used to sliake the earth are for ever laid asleep.” Ticro 
IS another .*iiid a more cIabor.atc one from Jeremy Taylor : — “ So 
have Psi'cn a rose newly springing from the clefts of his hood ; 
and at first it \\as fair .is the morning, and full with tlA dew of 
heaven as a lamb’s fleece i but when a ride beauty had forced open 
Its virgin modesty and dismaiiQ^d its too youthful and unripe 
retirements, it began to put on darkness and to decline to softness 
and the symptoms of a sickly age ; it bowed the head and broke 
Its stalk ; and at night, having lost some of its leaves and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weec^ and outworn faces.” 
Similes are very difficult things to meddle with. Old and trite 
ones are wearisome ; new oiiqs may not be applicable. The young 
writer, therefore, will do well to avoid them, and m no case to 
drag them vi et ai'mis into liis unpretending prose. 

The flue effect of *a happy simile is seezf in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
well-known description of the ballad of '■ Chevy Chase,” wliicli, he 
says, “stirs the heart like the sound of a or in Carlyle’s 
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allusion to the portrait of Dante “ A soft ethereal soul looking out 
BO stern, implacable, grim-trenchant, as from imprisonment of thick- 
ribbed ice.” But t^e :fti example from Scott* he is speaking of 
Biilfour of Burley : — “ His brow was that of one in horn strong 
o’ermastering principle has overwhelmed all other passions and 
fpclitigs, like w swell of a high spnng-tide, when the usual cliffs 
and breakers vanish from the eye, and their existence is only 
indicated by the chafing foam of the waves that burst and wheel 
over them.” Tiie simile here is excellent in itself, but answers no 
purpose of comparison , a strong overmastering principle is 
like “ the swell of a high spring-tide,” for it is as Lasting as the 
spnnk'tide is fugitive. An exquisitely simple yet nppiopriate 
simile occurs in Tennyson's “Passing ot Arthur: ” — 

“The great brand 

Mode lightningB in the aplondour of thd moon, 

And fliuhing round and round, and whiilcd iti an aich 
Shot like a streamer of the Northern morn, 

Seen whole the moving lalea of winter ahnek 
By night with nouea of the Noiihcin 

, 2. The Metajihor consists in the substitution ol a more striking 
word or phrase for one less striking, always uii conditioa tliat the 
' word or phrase so substituted shall correspond in some quality or 
qualities to the other. There must be a resemblance, as in the 
simile ; bub the resemblance is taken for granted, not stated. “ In 
a simile, the two subiccts are kejit distinct in the expression as 
well as 111 the thoiigut ; in a metaplior, the two subjects arc kept 
distinct in the thought only, not iirthe expression.” Tims we say, 
metaphorically. “ Chaucer is the morning star of English poetry ; ” 
to make a siniile we should say, “ In English poetry Chaiicor a])- 
peared like the moniiiig star." It is difficult at tunes to distin- 
guish between the metaphor and the simile. Tiiey run into one 
another, as in the following sentence from Macaulay “ Tlie 
Tones, in particular, who had always been inclined to king- 
w’orship, and who [the relative here is unnecessary] Jiad loilg felt 
with pa& the want of an idol before whom they could bow them- 
selves down, were as joyfdl as the priests of Apis when, after a 
long interval, they had found ^mew calf to adore.” Metapliors 
may be divided into direct and indirect. In the former, the 
identity between the thing and that with whicii it is compared is 
complete ; as, “ If these should dry up in any Arctic chill of doubt,” 
“Thou art my ruck ayd my fortress.” In the latter, qualities 
belonging to one thing aie applied to another, as when we speak 
of “a rooted prejudice,” “a raging passion,” “a bitter prejudice, 

“ a dissolving view." This form of metaphor is so widely diffused 
in our common speech, that, as M. Jourdfain s({oke prose for many 
years without knowing' it, so do we speak in figurative language, 
quite unconscious of the life and colour given to it by this 
BubUe use of i^iagerjiV We talk of the wheels of businesB, of the 
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macliiuery of state, of building np our hopes, of Wioaliiug our 
hands of a proceeding, of cementing an alliance, of driftilig into 
difficulties, of fatdoming mysteries, of sdbnding a person's inten- 
tions, of compassing our object. In a good style meta]iliors play a 
verv important part. Here is a sentence from James Martineau 
“ We acknowledge space and silence to be His attributes ; and 
when the evening-dew has laid the noonday dust of care, and 
the vision strained by microscopic anxieties takes the wide sweet) 
of meditation, and earth sleeps as a desert beneath the starry In- 
• finite, the unspeakable Presence wraps us close again, and startles 
us 111 the wild night-wind, and gazes straight into our eyes from 
those ancient lights heaven.” This is replete with what 1 
would call metaphorical alludveness. Take a passage from Car- 
lyle “ The death-hurdle where thou sittest pale, motioiiless, 
which .only curses environ, has to stop; a people, drunk with 
vengeance, will drink it again in full draught, looking at thee 
there. Fat Tis tlic eye rc.aclies, a multitudinous sen of maniac 
heads, the air deaf with their triumph-yell.’' 

Archbishop Whatclj', speaking of the metaphor .is compared 
with the siniile, lays it down ns a general rule that the former is 
always to be preferred wherever it is sufficiently simple and plaiif 
to be always comprehended ; but that which as a metaphor woiildi 
sound obscure and onigmatical may be well received it expressed 
as a comparison. For instance, wo may projierly say, that “ Crom 
well trampled on the laws," wiien it would sound feeble to say 
that “lie treated the laws with the same contempt as a man dues 
anything which he tramples under his feet.” Here the metaphor 
is better than the simile. But, on the other liaiid, it would bo 
harsh and obscure to say, “The stranded vessel lay shakoii by the 
waves," lueaiuiig a wounded chief tossing on the bed of sickness ; 
111 sucli a case the resemblance must be stated. “ This," as Wlnitely 
says,^ “ is never to be done more fully than is necessary fib per- 
spicuity; because all men are more gratified at catching tlic 
resenfblance for themselves than at having it pointed out to them. 
And accordingly, the greatest masters of this kind of style, when 
the case will not admit of pure metapher, generally prefer a mixture 
of metaphor with simile ; first^poiiiting out tlie similitude, and 
afterwards employing metaphoriral terms which imply it ; or vice 
?vrsa, explamiug a metaphor by a statement of the comparison.” 
Our illustration is borrowed from Scott ; in the first line we find 
a simile, but the three succeeding lines az| metaphorical 

“Like the bat of Incfian brakes. 

Her pinions An the wounds she makes, 

And soothing thns the dreamer's pain, 
drinks the life-blood from the rein." 


^ Elements of Rhetorio, p. i8a (pt. 3*0. ii. see. 3). 
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A similar mixture of metaphor and simile invests with delicate 
beauty 'the following Tennysonian passage 

"A crowrd of liopei, 

That sought to sow ihciiiselves like winged aoods, 

Born out of everything I heard and saw, 

Fluttered about my senses anil my soul ; 

And vague desires, like difnl blasts of balm 
To one that travels quickly, made the nir 
Of life delicious, and all kinds of thought 
That verged uiion them sweeter than the droam 
Dreamed by a happy man, when the daik East, 

Unseen, is brightening to his bridal morn '* 

In prose eapccuilly the metaphor is to ke "preferred to the simile 
ov account of its superior coiideiisatioii. Mr. Bain supplies iis witli 
ail example. Mr. Herbert Spencer writes The while light of 
truth, 111 traversing the many-sided transparent soul of the poet^ is 
refracted into iris-hiied poetry.” Transform this metaphor into a 
simile : — “As, in passing through tlic prism, beams of white light 
arc decomposed into the colours of the rainbow ; so, in traversing 
the soul of the ])oet, the colourless rays of truth are transformed 
(iito brightly-tinted poetry.” 

«. 1 have c.autioned the reader against pursuing a metaphor too 
far. An example and a warning 1 take troin Toung's “Night 
Thoughts,” where numerous iiistiuices occur. Speaking of old age, 
lie says it sdbuld 

*' '\7a1k thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must b.ii1 so soon , 

And put good works on board, and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into woilils unknown.” 

The reader will note that tlie details in the last two lines are simply 
prosajc ; the inetauhor is worn threadbare. 

We should avoid old metaphors.' When in “Lothair” we read 
of "a fair Sc.andiiiav]aii, fresh ns a lily and sw'ect as a iii^'litin- 
g;dc ” we feel, like Dangle m Sheridan's Grille/' that we have 
heard solhethiiig like this before: Nor should wc indulge in 
the o&scui'c, as in the follbwing from George Eliot’s “Daniel 
Deronda : “ The passage of beats and barges from the still 

distance into sound and colour entered into bis mood, and blent 

1 “There is, however, veiy little, compaiutively, of eneiw produced by 
any metaphor or simile tha^>ji in common use and already laniiliar to the 
lienier. Indeed, wliat were oiiginnlly the oldeit metaphois aro become, by 
long use, virtuiilly proper terms (ns u th^ case with the words 'souicp,*' 
* reflection,’ &c., ia tlieii tiansfusetl senses); and frequently are even neaily 
obsolete in the literal sense, as m the woras 'oidour,' *acateneBB,"iiimi- 
nate,’ 'edifieation,' &o. Jf, again, a metaphor or oimile that is not so 
hackneyed as to be considered common property be taken from any known 
author, it strikes every one as no less a plagiarism than if an entire argu- 
ment or desonption hod hsen thus transferred. And hence it » that, oa 
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themselves iiidistinguishably with his thinking, as a fine symphony 
to which we can hardly be slid to listen makes a medium that 
bears up our spiiitiAil wings.” Nor should the metaphor be too 
ingenious, lest it draw the reader’s attention from tlie thing said 
to the way in wdiich it is said ; he will forget the subject in observ- 
ing the ingenuity or artificiality of the style. Thi^ is a common 
mistalu with our modern prose poets. Their language blazes witli 
such a pyrotecliny of images that the background ot mean- 
ing, if any, cannot be discerned ! The embroidery hides the 
• texture of the stuff on which it was woven, whereas it should be 
used only to show up the colour or enhance the richness. 

Jilixed metaphors, inconsistent metaphors, moan metaphors,— 
metaphors that cairy the illustration beyond the author’s meaning, 
or metaphors that tall short of it, — weaken our style instead uif 
strengthening it. Hence the necessity of nariness in dealing with 
tliem. A bald simfilicity is le8.s offensive than vulgar tawdriiiessj 
and to a young wiiter about to meddle with these omharraKsiiig 
oinamcnts my advice would bo couched in PinidCs eelehratecl 
advice to persons about to marry, — Don't f The beauty of a fine 
metaphor — a metaphor fresh, aiipropriato, and gracelul— every 
loader can feel , but he can also detect the old, the inappropriate,' 
and the inelegant, and it is probable that the latter ollends him 
more than the former gratifies. The student will find it a useful 
exercise to note the metaphors he meets with in the course of Ins 
daily reading, to an.dyse them with care, and observe wnctlier they 
ro.ilJy throw addilioiial light on the author’s meaning, lie will 
examine ahso into their appositenc.ss, and consider Avliether they 
arc woikcd out consistently. Here is one from Sir Tliomas 
JlnuMie. — “tStaiid in.sjesticafly upon that axis where prudent sim- 
])lieity hath fixed thee, and at no tciiiptatiori invert the poles of thy 
iionesty, that vice may be uneasy and even monstrous unto thee.” 
Tills is forced but emphatic. In tlie following we detect an iacoii- 
gniity Examine well tliy complex lonal inclinations, llai.se 
early batteries agaii'.st these strunghulds built upon the rock of 
Nature, aud make this a great part of the militia [/ <>., warfare] of 
thy life." The mixed metaphors of tlw following quotation from 
(Inrlylc are scarcely disguised by the individuality of his style 
“ Whatsoever is noble, diviue, inSpired, drops thereby out of hie. 

Ariatotlo remaika, tho akilful cmployineiit of theae, more than of any otliei 
oinaiDonta of langnnge, may be regarded aa a *maik of gemua’ (cv^efai 
(TTipeiw-) Not that he meana to any, aa aoma^nnirprcteia BUjipoae, that thia 
• ^wer la entirely a gift of Nature^ and in no degree to be learnt ; on the con- 
trary, he expreaaly affirma that the 'perceptiou of reaemblances,' on which 
it depends, lathe fiuit of ‘rhiloaophy,’ but he meana that any metaphor 
which 18 atriking fiom^ieing not in common use la a kind of property of liim 
who hiis mvented it, and cannot fairly be tranaArred fium bia conipoaitioii 
to another'a.”— ITAafe/y, JZAetone, 185. It would aeem, however, that meta- 
phors ore generally regarded oa common property..^ 
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There remains everywhere in life a despicable mpni-fiioHuum; the 
mechanical hull, all soul fled out It is strange to meet with 
so confused a metaphorus this in the writings of a man like Fronde : 
—“He had at last brought off his good name untarnished from 
that nest of illusion and intrigue." 

3. The metimhor passes into PerMnificatim when abstract ideas 
or inanimate things are invested with life ; as when the poet speaks 
of the steam-ship :~ 

*' The pulses of her iron heart 
Go beating through the stonn.” 

Or Ruskin of the m(»ses:— *‘A b in one sense the liuinblest, in 
another they are the most honoured of*'tlie earth-children. Un- 
fading as motionless, the worm frets tliem not and the autumn 
wastes them not. Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch in 
heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, 
ie intrusted the weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of tho 
hills; to them, slow-pencilled, ins-dyed, the tencicr framing of 
their endless imagery.” When we have personified a thing or an 
idea, wo have only to address it directly and the personification 
^'becomes an apostrophe; as 111 Coleridge’s well-known hymn to 
I Mont Blanc 

" Thau kingly ipiiit throned among the hills, 

« Tliou flreoit amhassAclor from eni th to heuveu, 

Groat hierarch ! tell thou the ailent ekj, 

And toll the atais, and tell yon naiiig sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, pruisea God." 

In his beautiful lines on “Youth and Age” we have an example 
both of personification and apostrophe 

“0 Youth I for years so m.my and sweet 
I ’Tis known that thou and I were one ; 

rU think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thou ai t gone ! • 

Thy vesper-bell ii.nth not yet tolled, 

* And thou wert aye a masker bold.” 

In pmse, personification and apostrophe should be u.sed sparingly 
aiKi skilfully, or they will produhS a very different effect from that 
intended by the wnter. Tlie bad taste of the following passage 
(from Bulwer Lytton’s "Disowned”) is conspicuous:— Loudon, 
thou Niobe, who sittest in stone, amidst thy stricken and fated 
, children : nurse of thef dgsolate, that hidest in thy bosom the 
shame, the sorrows, the sins of mapy sons ; in whose arms tht 
fallen and the outcast shroud their distresses, and shelter from the 
proud man’s contumely ; epitome and focus of the disparities and 
luaddeniug contrasts of"thiswron^ world, that 'dssemblest together 
in one great heap the woes, the joys, the elevations, the debase- 
ments of the various (tribes of man ; mightiest of levellers, con- 

•\ 
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founding in thy whirlpool all ranks, all minds, the graven labours 
of knowledge, the straws of*the maniac, purple and rags, the 
regalities and the loathsomeness of earth«i)Blace and lazar<house 
combined ! ” Compare with this a brief but striking use of the 
figure by Tliackeray: — “Hush, strife and quarrel, over the solemn 
grave ! Sound, trumpets, a mournful march. Fall^dark curtain, 
upon liis pageant, Ins pride, his grief, his awful tragedy.*' The 
lorco and emphasis of tlie figure will be understood at once if we 
turn the foregoing passage into “ordinary*' English : — “I^et strife 
and quarrel be hushed over the solemn grave 1 Let the trumpets 
sound a sorrowful march. Let the dark curtain fall,'* dec. Apo- 
strophe may be rendered very effective, as in the following quota- 
tion from Longfellow’^ ‘‘Hyperion — “Tell me, my soul, why 
art thou restless 1 Why dost thou look foruard to tlie future with 
such strong desire Tlie present is thine, — and the past, — and the 
future shall be ! Oh that thou didst look forwara to the great 
hereafter \Mth half the longing wherewith thou longest for nii 
earthly future, which a few days at most will bring thee ! — to the 
iiieetiiig of the dead as to the meeting of the alisciit. TJioii 
glorious siiirit-land ! Oil that I could behold thee as thou art — 
the region ot life, and light, and love, and the dwelling-place of ' 
those beloved ones, whoso being has flowod onward like a silver- 
I'lear stream into the solemn-souiiding main, into the ocean of 
eternity!” The reader will understand that these figures are 
never admissible in historical or narrative composicioii ; they 
belong exclusively to emotional and picturc-squc writing. 

4. “A/frororiVji, \tlicn well chosen, are like so many tracks of 
light in a discourse, that mako everything about them clear and 
beautiful.” This is Addison’s opinion, and 111 the “Spectator” ho 
has given us more than one admirable example of what an allegory 
ouglit to be. Yet it IS so difficult a figure to manage properly that 
one IS inclined to think there is as much wisdom as wit iiwMrs. 
.Ma!apro])’s phrase. — Headstrong as an allegory on the banks of 
tliQ Nfle.” Whether 011 the banks of the Nile or elsewhere, an 
sillogoiy, like a vicious horse, is apt to get the bit into^ts teeth 
and run aw'ay with its rider. lihetoriqgUy speaking, an allegory is 
a metaphor elaborately worked out in every detail of companson. 
In the “Vision of Mirza”a briAke is taken to represent human 
life, and constitutes the metaphor. Then the different accidents 
that affect the fates of individuals are suggested by the mishaps of 
travellers crossing the bridge and basteiiiiig to tlie other side ; in 
this way the metaphor is extended int) allegory. {Sometimes 
i^ie reader is provided with g key to the meaning ; sometimes he 
IS left to deduce it for himself. 1 think a distinction should be 
made between the allegory direct and the allegory indirect. The 
former I take to be lAi image invented for the express purpose of con- 
veying a moral: the latter 1 regard as a metaphor prolonged for the 
sake of effect The following passage is indirqptly aUegorical “The 
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shadows of the mind are like those of the body. In the morning 
of life 4 hey all lie behind us, .at noofi we trample them under foot, 
and in the evening the}i stretch long, broad, aird deepening before 
us. Are not, then, the sorrows of childhood as dark as those of 
age 7 Are not the morning shadows of life as deep and broad as 
those of its evening 1 Yes; but morning shadows soon fade away, 
while those of evening reach forth into the night and mingle iMtli 
the doming darkness.’' 

5. A very common figure, which greatly enlivens the style when 
employed with skill, is du/onomasm, by which a type is made to 
stand for the class or tiling to which it belongs. Thus it seems to 
be related to ncrsonificatiun. We speak of “a Micawber” when 
we wir h to indicate a man of sanguine eiCpectations but misapplied 
energies, who is always waiting for something to turn up. TJie 
late Jilarl of Derby, in allusion to his “heedless rhetoric,” Wiis 
called by llulwer Lytton "the Kiipert of debate.” Everybody 
remembers the famous verse 111 Gray’s Elegy 

** Some villflgo Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Somo mute inglonous Milton liere may rest, 

* Some Cromwell guiltless of hii couutiy's blood.’* 

' ill like manner wc spealc of ** the Solon of the village,” “ tlie Dra- 
conian seventy of the Jaw,*’ “ a city Cicesus,” “ a Hercules for 
strength.” ^Sometimes, for the sake of emphasis or to avoid re- 
petition, we use a principal characteristic or title of the mdividnid 
hir the class or older to which he belongs ; as, " It was not the 
man he hated, but the priest.” Or wc employ tin abstract term 
as re|ircscntative of a class or thing . — “ The great Reality stands 
glaring there upon liim.” “ Almost everything that is great has 
been done by yoiitli,” that is, by the young. “ Voiitli,” says fjir 
riiil^ Sidney, “ will never live to age without they keep them- 
selves 111 breath with exercise and in heait with joyfiiliicss.” Says 
I’nor ■ — , 

" As Inmpa bum ailent with unconscious light, 

* Ho modest C.IBO in beauty shines more bright,” 
c 

“beauty” being put liere for “the beautiful.” We meet with 
another form of autonomasia ib Hamlet's exclamation “ Wo- 
man, thy name is Frailty !” And in the compliment:—" Thou art 
honour itself.” And in Milton’s exquisite description of Eve : — 

“ Groce wos ig nil her steps, Henven in her eye, 

Her evciy gestCre dignity and love.” ^ 

6. I pass on to Synecdoche^ a figure of rhetoric in which the 
species is taken for the genus, the part for the whole, the cha- 
racteristic for the persAii, the material for what is maijufacturcd 
from it. Thus we speak of “ the sceptre ” instead of “ royalty,” 
of “ tfaf steel ” for “ sword,” of “ tno pilot at the helm” for a 
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leading statesman, of a man bowed down “ with seventy winters ” 
instead of " years." Froude, 11 escribing the approach of the Ar- 
mada, says At^length, towards three* in the afternoon, the 
look-out man on the hill reported a line of sails on the western 
horizon, the centre being first visible, the two wings giadually 
rising and spreading along the rim of the sea." b|^re “ sails,” by 
a synecdoche, is put for “ships." 

7. In Melonymy the effect is put fur the cause or the cause 
for the efiect, the symbol for the reality, the containing fur the 

'contained. “What’s all the gaudy glitter oi a crown T" Jlero 
“ a crown ” stands fur royalty. In “ the reconciling grave swallows 
(listiiictioii first,” “ grave," by raetonyiny, is substituted for “ dcatli ” 
“ He was raised to the bcficli,” is a metonymy for “ he was cicated 
a judge.” • 

8 . Antithrsu is if figure in frequent use, and very effective. It 
increases the emphasis, produces an agreeable suinnse, arrests 
the attention, and imprc'^ses the mcinoiy. It is the loundation of 
:iii epigrammatic style ; but, in resorting to it, the writer must bo 
careiul that the apposition or contrast between the two jinrts is 
complete , as in the well-known saying, “ Life is short, but Art is 
long , ” or, “ He combined the gaiety of youth with the gravity of* 
old cage." Condensation or pithmebs is also indispensable ; as in 1 
the jirovorb, “ More haste, less speed,” and Wordsworth’s line, 

” The child is father to the man,” or 111 anutiicr jwovei^, ” A jilace 
for overything and overytiiing in its ]i]acc." fcjo again: — “The 
greatest flood has the soonest ebb.” Hcte is a good antitliesis, 

“ From every one according to Ins a])titiides ; to every one ac- 
cording to Ins needs.’’ Luther said ” Every great book is an 
action, and every great action is a book ” The tollowiiig is from 
Sliakespearc, who, by the way, abounds in happy antitheses. — "The 
empty vessel makes the gieatest sound.” >Su docs liutler, in his 
ptuse as well as in his poetiy ; for example . — “ His wit is likb fiie 
in a flint, that is notlnng w'hile it is in, and nothing again as soon 
as it if out.” From Carlyle — “ The greatest of faults, 1 should say, 
IS to be conscious of none ’’ “ JI(‘ h.ul to work an epic {lonn, not to 
write one." From George Eliot . — “ Aswuiiian may get to b>ve by 
dcgi-ees ; the best fire doesiia fla^e up the soonest." From Bulwer 
Lyttoii . — “ It was exceedingly popular with those leading members 
of the community wdio admire nobody and believe 111 iiotliing.’’ 
All forms of “surprise" maybe classified under the caiitithcsis. 
For example ' — “ She was handsome eiiouzh to satisfy a hiisb.iiid's 
unde, but nut so hundsume as to keep yenietually on the rjui vuv 
a husband’s jealousy." “ own opinion is, that a woman can 
more easily do mischief to her own sex than to ours, since, of 
course, she cannot £xist without doing mischief to somebody or 
other.” lu the following maxim from l>>chefoucauld, the anti- 
thesis lends to it all its vivacity A man is never more likely to 
form a hopeful attachment for one than when his heart is softened 
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by a hopeless attachment to another.” Tiie antithesis may thus 
1^ useid to cover a hazardous assertion and surprise the reader 
into momentary acquie&cence. He is too staftled by the sudden 
contrast to consider the full force of what is imposed upon him. 
Our humourists, therefore, resort to it largely ; but it is almost 
needless to say tliat a succession of antithetical sentences offends 
the ear, and is fatal to that purity and sobriety of style which every 
good writer aims at preserving. 

9. Ilyperhole is a figure that can be used with propriety only in 
the lan^age of passion or of burlesque ; an illustration of the * 
truth that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one 
step. Its basis is exaggeration, as when^AIilton writes “ And 
in the lowest depths a lower depth.” And Carlyle . — ” Lo ye, how 
with the first suurays its ocean-tide of pikes and fusils flows 
glittering from the far East— immeasurable ; 'born of the Night ! 

. . . With hum and grim murmur, far heard ; like tlie ocean-tide, 
as we say, drawn up, as if by lava and influences, from the great 
deep of waters, they roll gleaming on.” This is the exaggeration 
natural to strong, deep feeling, which naturally magnifies the 
idea immediately before it. The hyperbole of humour is contrived 
* by a similar exaggeration of some one pi^rticular thought or image. 

« No writer has employed it with better effect than Sydney Smith : 
— “ We have been, up to this point, very c.arele.ss of our railway 
regulations^. The first peisuii of rank who is killed will put every- 
thing in order, and pmducc a code of the most careful rules. 1 
hope it will not be one of the bench of bishops ; but should it be 
BO destined, let the burnt bishop— the unwilling Lntiincr— re- 
member that, however painful gradual conviction by fire luav be, 
Ills death will produce unspeakable benefits to the i>ublic. Even 
Sodor and Man will be better than nothing.” Butler's “Hud 1- 
brns” supplies iiumerniis admirable illustrations of this figuix*. 
lie describes a “lay-elder" as— 

“ A InwlesB, linapy-wolsey brothei, 

Half of one Older, half iiiiother ; 

A creature of iimpkibious iiatuir, 

On laud a btast, afish in water." 

And Sir Hudibras :— ' * 

** For rhetoric, ho could not opo 
Hu mouth, but out there flew a trope ; 

In inathemacics he woa greater 
Than Tj cho Brahe or Ena Pntcr ; 

' For ho bv £bometric scale 

Could take the sue of pits of ale ; 

Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 

And wisely tell what hour o' th’ d&y 

' The clock does strike by algebra." 

Hypibrbole is a veryriiiflcult figure to manage as the expression 
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of passion, it touches always so nearly the coufiucs of tl)o ridicu- 
lous. The reader will remeiuMr the reductio ad ahmirduin aflplied 
by a critical auditor4o a line in oue of Dr>tien*s plays. The actor 
was made to say— 

" My wound ia great, bccauae it is so bixiall 

Buckingham, from a side-box of the theatre, iininediatuly ex- 
claimed 

“ Then 't would be greater woro it none nt all." 

• 

Almost all humour seems to rest upon the hyperbolical. Take 
a speciineu from George Eliot. Bartle Massey is coiiimciitiiig 
upon Scotch tunes :—‘*J'hey go on,” ho says, “with the .saino 
tliiiig over and over again, and never come to a reasonable endi 
Anybody 'ud think the Scotch tunes had always been asking 
a question of somebody as deaf as old Taft, and had never got an 
answer yet." Hyperbole enters largely into parody, the essence 
ot which is humorous exaggeration. Take, for instance, Arbutli- 
not’s parody of the style of Cowley and the metaphysical poets 

“ The dust in amallei particlos arono 
Than those which fluid bodies do compose. 

Contraiies in extremes do often mt‘ct : 

It WHS BO dry, that you might call it wet !” 

it IS an important element of satire, ns in Pope's* celebrated 
attack upon ^lis. Oldfield, the actress . — 

“ Narcis^a's natuio, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash would hanlly stew a child " 

And in Young’s “Love of Earae.”— 

Z.ira roiembles Etna crowned with snows ; 

Without situ freezes, and within sbu kIowm. 

Twice ere the sun descends, with seariiisiniud, 

Fioni the vain 0011 verse of the world retired. 

She reads the psalms and chapters for the day 
In * Clcopatia 01 the lust new jday. 

Thus gloomy ZarO, with a soTomn giaco, 

Deceives inaukind aujj^iidcs behind her face," 

Lastly, the extent to which the hyperbolical flavours the 
humorous may be seen in Falstaff’s commentary on Bardolpli’s 
drunken nose —“If thou wert any way given to virtue, I would 
swear by thy face. My oath should bt Ifv this fire. But thou 

t altogether given over ; and wert, inoeed, but for the light in 
thy face, the son of utter darkness. When thou ranst up Gad’s 
s Hill in the night to catch my horse, if I did not think thou Ladst 
been an ignis futuuf or a ball of wildfire, there’s no purchase in 
money. Oh, thou art a perpetual tnumph and everlasting bonfire- 
light ! Thou hast saved me a thousand marl^ in hiiks and torches. 
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walking, with theo in the night beween tavern and tavern: but 
the sack that thou hast drunk mo^nould have bought me lights 
as good cheap, at tlic dearest chiuidler's in Europe. I have mc'iiii- 
tamed tliat salamander of yours with fire any time this two and 
tliirty years. Heaven reward me for it !” I need hardly say that 
wlieii Shakc^eare put those words into Ealstiifirs mouth ho vras 
probably unconscious that lie was employing the figure of rhetoric 
called hyperbole. It is the business of genius to invent, of criti- 
cism to analyse. 

lo. Irony employed both in grave and humorous compo.si-« 
tion , is hurled from the lips of passionate scorn as well ns quietly 
dropped from the lips of contemptuous good-liutnour. To be per- 
fect, tlio under-ineaniiig must not be* too clearly hinted, yet it 
miust not be so completely veiled as to induce a belief that the 
writer or speaker is in earnest. Irony is sometimes carried on 
tliiuiigh a long composition, as in Swift’s Polite Conversation 
and his “GiilliveT’.s Travels is sometimes pressed into the service 
of logic, as in Arc)ibi.slio]) Whatcly’s “ Historic Doubts Iicspecting 
Na]ioleoii Donaparte but generally it is confined within narrow 
limits and used for the purpose of emphasis or illustration. It 
includes the iniiondo, the insinuation, and the retort or repartee, 
and in the hand of a master is one of tlie most jxiwerfiil of weapons 
It comes from the Greek a/^uma— talk, tliat is, talk ior the sukt' 
of deccptipn, and may be bricily defined as *‘ saying one thing and 
meaning another.” Leigh Hunt says that the most agreeable form 
of irony, especially when earned to any length, is that which 
betrays the absurdity it treats of (or what it considers such) by an 
air ot hoiihomie and good ioitb, ns if the thing ndiculud were the 
8iiiiple.st matter of courso, and not at all exposed by the preten- 
sions with which it is artfully set on a level. It is that of Maror. 
and La Fuiitaine, of Pulci, Berm, and Voltaire. Ju the elder ol 
tlie.<!e Italians, and in the two eldest of the Prenchmen, it is best 
assumed, as far as regards simplicity ; but in Berm and Vnlt.iirn 
it IS must laughable, because by a certain excess and cancuture ol 
iiidiircD'nce it gives its cue to the reader and so makes hiiii a ])arty 
to the joke, as rich comic^ctors do with tlieir audiences. Such i.s 
Voltaire’s exquisite banter on “War,’' in which he says that a 
monarch picks up a parcel of 'men “who have notiiing to do, 
dresses them in coarse blue cloth at tivo sfnlliwjs a yard, binds 
their hats with coarse white worsted, turns them to the right and 
left, and marchts away with them to glory. 

Irony sometimes a^^ics an antithetical form ' — “ The intro- 
ducers of the now-established pnin^ples of political economy uiitsh^ 
fairly be considered to have made a great discovery — a discovery 
the more creditable from the circumstance that the facts on which * 
it was founded had losg been well known to kll ! ” 


1 Dictitfinaire Philoiophique, art. Guerre. 
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Irony may assume a mock-heroic form 

“ ITere thoa, AndS, whom these rciilms obey, 

Doit BOD^^timos coiusel take and bqpietimos tea." 

Or it may glide into the hyperbolical 

" But oh ! ye lords of ladvei intellectual, • 

Inform us truly, haven't they henpecked you all?” 

It takes the shape of a retort A disagreeable person one day, 
when in Dofiglas Jcrrnld’s company, hearing a well-known air 
*inciitioiicd, exclaimed. “ Tiiat always Ccirries mo away when I hear 
it. ’ “ Can nobody whistle it 1” said Jerrold. 

Dungl.aa Jerrold makcis^ieat use of irony in his dramatic works. 
Thus in “ Bubbles of the Day ” wc find the following ■— , 

“iS'wwIc.— Sir, If, you would speak well anywhere, there^ 
nothing like first grinding your eloquence on a mixed meeting. 
Depend oii’t, if you can only manage a little humbug with a mob, 

It gives you great confidence for another place. 

“ Un’d Smoke, never say humbug ; it’s coarse. 

‘SS'<y’ rhtenix L^earcaJee . — And not respectable. 

/SVinylc.— Pardon me, iiiy lord, it vtis coarse. But the fact is, « 
humbug has received such high patronage, that now it's quite « 
classic.” 

Among the minor figures, it is scarcely necessary for me to dwell 
upon lHterro(j<tti(m--v/]ivc\ indeed, is but a variatfon of the 
apostrophe— and J'Jx'clamatwii. Both ore commonly used by the 
best writers and contribute greatly to energy of style. Of the 
former take an example from Carlyle : — Tiiis Home, this scene 
of false pricst.s, clothed not in the beauty of holiness, but in far 
other vesture, is jahe: but what is it to Luther? A mean man 
he, how' shall he reform a world ? That was far from Jiis thouglits. 

A humble, solitary man, why shonld he at all meddle witU the 
A\orld< It was the task of quite higher men than he.” Of the 
latter { give an illustration from Kingsley — God ! I shuilder at 
the iancy ! The brute that I might have been — that I should have 
been'” 

Vision is the name applied to the employment of the present 
tense when we are speaking of poet or future events or of rumoto 
olijects and persons. A well-known instance occurs in Byron's 
“Childe Harold 

I see before me the gladiator he.” 

And another in Macaulay’s essay on ChaAam:— High over those 
* venerable graves towers the ctately monument of Chatham, and 
from above his effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with 
eagle Lacc and outstretched arm, to bid Eii^and be ot good cheer 
and to hurl defiance at her foes.” In Bulwer Lyttou’s ** Zaiioni ” 
we read “ It seems to me os yesterday when I stood in the 
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streets of this city of tlieGaul as they shone with plumed chivalry 
and t^e ur rustled with silken bra^nes. Young Louis, Che mon- 
arch and the lover, was victor of the tournament at the Carousel ; 
and all France felt heVself splendid in the splendour of her gor- 
geous chief. Now is there neither throne nor altar ; and what is 
in their stead 1 I see it yonder— the guillotine ! " 

ProlepsiSf of anticipation, is a figure by which future events are 
anticipated; as in Kcat’s remarkable expression in his “Isabel,” 
justly eulogised by Leigh Hunt 

“ So the two brothen with their fa.urdtred man 
Kode past fair Florence.” 

There is a ghastly force in the epithet “mbnlored." 

* MeUdejuia is the use of the same word in different senses ; in 
other words, punning. This form of humour is reserved now- 
adays for comic journals and burlesques and farcical comedies ; 
but of old it was patronised by kings, orators, poets, and philoso- 
phers. Cffisar and Bacon recorded puns, and Cicero and Shake- 
speare made them. Bad punning is most offensive, but so is every 
, kind of false humour, while go^ puns frequently embody both 
wit and wisdom, os the reader acquainted with Hood's writings 
will not fail to admit 

“ Picn Tattle wad a soldier bold, 

' And used to war’s alai ms , 

Tut a cannon-ball took off liis legs, 
iSo lie laid down hu arms." 

I 'may quote an historical one, attributed to Charles I.'s jester ; 
subject, Archbishop Laud Croat praise to Cod, and little 
land to the devil*” And another of Thomas Hood's, which is 
i)urg wit. He was describing a fnend’s day’s sliootiiig . — “ What 
he hit is history, and uliat he missed is mystery” (liis story and 
my story). Sometimes a pun takes the shape of a riddle “ Why 
arc the birds unhaiqiy in their nests in the eaily morning? Be- 
cause their poor little bills are all over-due (dew) ! ” 

We use the term Asyndeton to describe a rapid senes of state- 
ments or assertions without t^Vi link of a conjunctive particle. 
Caisar’s veil-known “Veni, vidi, vici,” is a felicitous example. 
In narrative it is often u.sed with good effect, hurrying the reader 
over details which niiglit otherwise be tedious. 

Apoaoji^u is a sucldeii pause or break of continuity in the 
middle ot a sentence, tlic reader being left to imagine what has 
not been expressed. Thus “ 1 wrote my friends a penitential^ 
1 might almost describe it as a pitiful letter, and gave a full and ^ 
true account of what had happened. 1 threw myself on their 
mercy, but . . . ” There is a fiue example in Shakespeare’s 
“ Hinry IV.,” pt. i. act v. sc. 4 . Hotspur -is wounded and falls 
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“ Hoftpur Oh, I could propheiy, 

But that the eartl^ and cold hand of Doath • 

Lies on my tongue : no, Percy, thou ait dust, 

And fdbd f«i • [/)i« 

Pi nice. For a'oims, brave Percy: faic thee well, gieat Lc.iit ' ” 

Lastly, Catachresis is the misapplication uf womls to purposes 
for which their uniinary mcaninf; does not adapt them ; :is in 
Tickell’s humorous “ Poem in Praise ol the Honi-Jiouk . 

“ ' riicat B the } ouiikei bawls. O Iieaveiili/ breath f 
What ghostly coinfoit m the houi of diMili 

And ill Shakespeare’s “Love’s Labour’s Lost” - — 

“ Thy eye Jove’s lightning hoars, thy voice his dioadful thunder, * 
Which, not to singer bunt, is music and saxetfirc.'* 

This figure is one that, except in humorous composition, no good 
writer will care to employ. 

Figures, w'heii veil chosen and carefully introduced, help to 
make a style perspicuous and elegant. Energy is a quality to bo 
gamed 111 other ways ; and hence it often happens that a clear 
and graceful style is found to be deficient in ioice. life, robust- 
ness. The primary rcipiiMite is the exclusion of all superduons 
words; the scntciico must not be loaded vith a biiuk'n to make 
it totter and stagger nii<l diag heavily along. ‘‘As wlieii the rays 
of the 81111,” 8 .ays Dr Campbell,^ employing an apt if not very 
novel conqiarison, “are collected into the focus of a burmiig-ghis'<, 
the smaller the spot is which receives them, compared with the 
surface of the glas.s, the greater is the splcinloiir , so, in exhibiting 
our sentiments by s]ieech, tlic narrower the coinpas'* of words is 
wherein the thought is comprised the nioie eueigetic is tliccznrcs- 
Hioii. Accordingly, we find that the very '•anic sentiment expruMsed 
diffusely will he admitted Uirely to he just : expressed toncjsely, 
wnll be admired as spirited Sir Thomas Jh’uwne is sometimes 
felicitously concise, and theiefore inipreshivcly energetic. * ‘‘ There 
IS 110 man alone, because cvciy man v a iiiicrocosin, and carries 
the whole wrorld about him.” “ 1 can cure vices by ])liysic when 
they remain incurable by diviiiffy, and they shall obey my pills 
when they contemn tlicir jirccepts.” “Beckon not upon long 
life, but live always beyond thy account." In these sentcnce .<4 not 
a word can be omitted, not a word is unnecessary. On the other 
hand, the following is verbose and i^iifiise “A severe and 
tyrannical exercise uf puwer^niiist become a matter of necessary 
policy with kings when their subjects are embuod with such prin- 
ciples as justify and authorise rebellion.” This can be more 
effectively said as:— “Kings will be tyrsmts from policy when 

^ Dr. Campbell, "FuiloiopLy of i^etoiic." 
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subjects are rebels from principle.” ^ Diffuseness is a prevailiiif; 
vice with Inodern writers ; they seen to measure the quality of 
what they say by its qvantity. Macaulay’s s^yle has its faults, 
but this at least is not one of them. His sentences arc double- 
shotted ; no superfluous powder is expunded upon the charge. 
Here is a passage from his description of the battle of Sedgnioor : 
— “The wains which carried the aminuiiitioii icnianicd at the 
entrance of the moor. 'J'he horse and foot, in a long narrow 
column, passed the Black Ditch by a causeway. There was a 
siinilar causeway across the Langmoor Bhiiie , but the guide, in 
the fog, mis.scd his way. There was some delay and some tumult 
before the error could be rectified. At length the passage was 
effected, but, iii tlic coniiision, a pistol vent off. Some men oi 
the Horse Guards, who were on watch, heard the report, and per- 
ceived that a great multitude was advancing, through the mist. 
They fired their carbines, and galloped off in different directions 
to give the alarm.” Hero each sentence tells its tale with tho 
utmost possible terseness. 

Energy is gamed not only by sacrificing superfluous words, but 
by a judicious arrangement of the different parts of the sentence. 
Thus beginning a sentence with a conditional or rmalifying clau.se 
often gives to it an energetic character. “ Stopped at once by this 
ready manoeuvre, and the fire that it brought on their flank, the 
horbemeii vrhecled ag.nn to their left and retreated.” Tins form 
IS miicli moie energetic than the stiict giammatical se(|uencu— 
“Tiie horsemen, stopped at once by this ready luanaMivre and the 
fire that it bi ought on tlicir flank, wheeled ag.iin to tlieir left and 
retreated." This instance 1 have borrowed lioiii Mr. Kiiiglake, the 
historian. The next 1 take from Burke : — “ I wish to see the 
Cliurch of England great and iMiwcrful , I wish to see her founda- 
tions laid low and deep, that she may criush the giant jiowers of 
re^'cVious darkiies.s. 1 would have her licad raised up to that 
lieaven to whicli she conducts me. T would have her open wide 
lier hospitable gates by a noble and liberal coniprehension, but I 
would lip VO no breaches m her wall. 1 would have her cherish all 
those who are within, and ^ity all those who arc without. [ would 
have her a common blcs.sing to the world ; an example, if not an 
instructor, to those who have noiT' tho happiness to belong to her. 

1 would have her give a lessiin of iieacc to maiikiiid, that a vexed 
and waiidmng generation might be taught to seek for repose and 
toleration in the maternal bosom of Christian chanty, and not iii 
tho harlot lap of iniiJ&hty and indifference.” The arrangement 
hero is perfect ; every cTause exceeds the preceding one m the 
importance of its mcmiiiig, and the leader is carried gradually up 
to a lofty and impressive climax. • 

I have spoken of figvres as contributing chi&fly to grace of style, 

^ Buiko, "Keflections on the French Revolutiun," m his Worki, vol. v. 
p. 183. 
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but it must be admitted that their employment often inspires 
energy. To quot^agaiii from Bnrkc. U his “ Letter to a Noble 
Lord” lie attacks the lJuke of Bedford — “The giants to tliu 
liouse of Bussell (by Henry the Eighth) were so enormous as not 
only to outrage economy but even to stagger cjedilnlity. The 
Duke of Bedford is the Leviathan among nil the cre.itur('s of the 
iTonn. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk, he plays and 
fi lilies in the ocean of the royal bounty. Huge as he i.s, ainl 
whilst ‘he lies iloatini' many a rood/ he is still a creatine. Jlis 
ribs, his tins, his whalebone, his blubber, the vciy spiiaclcs through 
which he spouts a torrent of brine against his origin, and clovers 
one all over uitli tlie .>fi>iay — everything of him and about him is 
from the crown.” Who can doubt ih.it the figure here cniploj^^d 
IS iniicli more cfToctivc than any in.*ittor-uf-fact statement of ]ioiiiid.s, 
shillings, .and pence would be f Thu sjdeiidid eloquence of Oliatliam 
biiriowed inncli of it.s ardour from metaphor and metonymy. 
When iiivuighing against the employment of tlic Indians in the 
North American .struggle, he excl.iiined ; — “ Who is the iiiiin that 
has dared to aiithonsu and as.sociate to oiir aims the toinah.iwk;, 
and Hcalpiiig-knife of the .savfige 1 To c.all into civilised alli.uictf 
the wild and inhnnnin s.av.ige of the woods ?” His i.unous com^ 
panson of the co.ilitioii between Henry Fox ainl tlie Duke oi 
Ncwc.istlc to tliejiinutioii of the Bhonc and the S.u>no has always 
boon admired J, who .am at a distance from fli.it mmium 
mntiomm wliitlier the priest goes for iiKspir.ition — 1, who tr.ivcl 
iliroiigh a desert, .ind am ovcrwlielined with mountains of obsenrity, 
cannot so easily (‘.atch a gleam to direct me to the l)eautic.s of these 
negotiations. But there arcjiarts of tins address that do not seem 
to come from the .same (piarier with tiic ic.st. 1 c.aiiiiot niiravel 
tins inysteiy.^ Ves ' — 1, too, am in-spired • Now it stiikos me ! 
I remember at Lyoii.s to h.avu .seen the eonlliix ol the Bhovemid 
4^1. » . 1-1 „ .. 41 .. /....1 1.. I0 1 I 


and .security of the nation The impression is still lenicmbered 
which J^Lr. Bright produced in rtie House of Commons at the close 
of the Crimean W'ar when he cxcLiimed — “ The Angel of Dc.ath 
has been abroad throufpi the Land ; we may almost hear the beat- 
ing of Ins w'lngs No list of killed and wounded, widows and 
nrphan.s, would have told with equal piaver on the imagination. , 
'I'lic delicate use of metaphor in tlie fdllowing quotation from F. 
^V. llobertson charms the dkr . — “ It is the solemn thought con- 
nected with middle age that life’s last business is begun in earnest, 
and it is then, midlray between the cradle and the grave, that a 
man begins to look b.ack and marvel, with a kind of remorseful 


1 Observe the nposiopesis. 
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feeling, be let the days of 3outlMgo by so half enjoyed. It is 
the pensive autumn feeling ; it is the sensation of half sadness 
tlnat we experience when the longest day of the year is past, and 
every day that follows is shorter, and the lights fainter, and the 
feebler shadows tell that Nature is hastening with gigantic foot- 
steps to her wintoi grave. 80 docs man look back iii)on his youth.” 

Perspicuity ot style may be secured by putting words in their 
right places , but tins is not all. Yon must put the nqht words 
in the right jilaecs Your adjectives must be carefully chosen ; 
every o])Uhet mii.st have its piopriety j auxiliaries, conjunctions, 
pronouns, must be ngoroiisly weeded out, and repeated only wlnni 
emphasis is needed. Certain coii&trnctimis which are favourable 
toJ)revity are favourable also to eiieigy, such as using apiiosinons 
instead of connectives, adjectives for ad]ectivc clauses (as 111 Jveats’ 
])hrase, already quoted, “the murdeied man” for the m.iii whom 
they intended to mnrdei , the participle for the clause with a finite 
verb, nouns for udjeetivcs, and the contiacted and condensod 
sentence. Jt is essential also to avoid {a) tautology; {h) rediiii- 
daiicy or pleoiiaiin ; and (r) cncumloculion. 

•' n Tautology is uacles.s repetition, wlicther of words or ideas. 
,>li. Itaiii gives an example fnuu Tillotsnn ■ “ P.-iiticularly as to 

the affairs of this world, integrity hath many advant.iges over 
all the line and a1t1fici.1l w'.iys of ihmmulattun and diced, it is 
much the fSlmner an<l cimcr, much the sntei' and more secure 
way of dealing with the woild ; it has lossot ^/vn/Wcand difficulty, 
of entanglement and jn’r/dcjcdg, of rff/nr/er and htcanl 111 it, 'J'hc 
arts ot deceit and cunning do coiitimi.dly grow weaker, and le-s 
effectual and .sv; viceahle to llieiii that use tln-in.” \Vli.itely (piotes 
an example from Dr. Johnson, which is illustrative of Ins par- 
tiality for balancing one cl:iu.se against another — “ lie (i’lioi) had 
infused into it iiiiicli Inoieledge and much thought , had often 
jwtisRed it to eleannee, oft.i;n dignified it with spleudoiti, and some- 
limes heightened \\, to nublimiti/ . he perceived 111 it many /*xcel- 
lences, ai^d did not discover tliat it w'anted that without which 
all Olliers are of small avail^tlie power «»f euifagnig attenfum and 
alluring cm lokity ' A collocation of appaieiitlV similar substan- 
tives, however, ‘is not iiccessart>y tautological ; the .shades of 
iiieaiiing may he sufficiently distinct ; as in tins sentence of 
Pnrke’s : — “I’o avoid, tliercf ore, the evils of and rer- 

satility, ten thousand times worse tlian those ol ohstinacy and the 
blindest jw^ndice, we Inivc consecrated the State, that no man 
should approach to look fnto its defects or corruptions but with 
due caution ; that he should never ^nm of bcgiiiiiiiig its refor- 
mation by its subversion , that he should approach to the faults 
of the State as to the waiinds of a father, with pious aieeaiid trem- 
bling solicitude” The expressions italicised are m no way tauto- 
logical. What What^y says of Johnson’s style is true of tauto- 
logy generally To stnng together ssth^anitives connected by 
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conjunctions, which is the c^racteristic of Johnson’s stylp, is, in 
fact, the rudest an^ clumsiest mode of e/prcssiiig our thoughts ; 
we have only to find narnxi for our ideas, and then )iut them to- 
gether by connectives, instead of interweaving, or rather fitting 
them together by a due admixture of verbs, participles, preposi- 
tions, ihc. So that this way of wnting, as coiitfasted with the 
other, may be likened to the primitive rude carpentry, m which 
the mateiials were united by coarse external iinpleiiicnts, pins, 
nails, and cramps, when comp<ared with that art in its most im- 
proved state, after the invention of dovctiil, joints, grooves, and 
mortices, when the junctions arc eilccted by tonning jiropcrly the 
extremities of the piecesito be joined, so as lat once to consolidate 
and conceal the juncture.” ^ 

h Rnhtndanc}/ qr Pleonasm consists of supcifluous additions. 
Tina IS a fault constantly committed by wi iters who lum at what 
IS called a “ flowery style ” They jiour out upon their pages an 
iiniiieasuri'd siip]>ly of epithets and plnascs. It is not enough for 
them to s.iy that a thing is beautiful ; it must bo boantifiil. :iiul 
f.iir, and lovely. A mountain is not only grand, but sublime, 
in. ignifircnt, terrible, overpowering. No too, they are never con? 
tent with cx]ire.ssing their iiiouniiig , they iniist add something for^ 
the .sake of eflect or for oriianicnt ; as, “ Uo.ison is tlic glory of 
human nature, and is one of the chief oininencos wlioreby we are 
raised above our fellow-cicatnres the brutes.” Hcl'b the writer 
should st«)p, but he c.annot retrain from adding — " in this lower 
world ’’ To energy of style rcduiulanby is fatal. It is like load- 
ing a man with chains and then bidding him w.alk briskly. “ ity 
a multiplicity of words,” s.ays Dr. Cuiijibell, “ the sentiinont is 
not sot off and accommodated, but, like David in (Saul's armour, 
It is oiionmbercd and oppiosscd ” Kcdiind.incy is to bo observed 
in the following .sontence fioni Swift, who, however, seldon^wed 
in this roajiect — ‘‘Jii the Celtic commoiiwe.dth it was tli^r/- 
i'//rt/<iniid hirthi iglit of every citizen and poet to rail aloud and m 

jnthlir ” 

c. C u cmnlm-nt ion is such ail cxces^ of difTiisoncss tiiat it c.in 
be remedied only by recustiiig the whole in more incisive lan- 
guage. B.1111 gives the folhiwiiiffas an example “ Pope professed 
to have learned Ins poetry from Diydcn, whom, whenever an 
opjiortuiiity was presented, he praised through the whole period 
oL his existence with unvaried liberality ; and perhaps his clicarac- 
ter may receive some illustration if a r^nipanson oc instituted ^ 
between him and the man whose pujffl he was,” This sentence, 
]>ioperly pruned, will run a3 follows: — "Pope professed himself 
the pupil of Dryden. whom he lost no opportunity of praising ; 
and his character ifi illustrated by a coiiiiyirisoii with his master.” 
Ill a passage from the late George Gilfillan the diffuse is unplea- 
santly displayed. He is describing his visit to the peak of Loch- 
iiagar, celebrated by Byron:— "It was thd grandest moment in 
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our Ines. ' We had stood upon mariy hills— in sunshine and in 
shiide, in mist and in thjyinder— but never had Jiefurc, nor hope to 
have again, such a feeling of the gr;uideur of this lower universe— 
such a sense of horrible sublimity ; nay, wc question if there be a 
mountain m the einpii'e which, though seen in similar circum- 
stniices, could Awaken the same emotions in our niiiulH. It is not 
its loftiness, though that be great, nor its bold outline, nor its 
savage loneliness, nor its mist-luviiig jirecipic's, but tlie associa- 
tions which cniwn its crags with a * peculiar diadem its identi- 
fication witli the image oi a poet, who, amid all his fearful errors, 
had, perhaps, more than any of the age's bards the power of in- 
vesting all Ins career— yea, to every comer winch Ins firm foot 
e^er touched or which ins genius ever sung — \iith profound 
and melancholy inteiest. Wc saw the iianin qf B}ron written in 
tile cloud-characters above ns We saw Ins genius sadly siinJing 
in those gleams of stray snnsiniie which gilded the darkness they 
could not dispel.” And .so on. This is verbosity of the cmiitiest 
kind ; the shell has no kernel in it ; there is absolutely no inenn- 
ing to ho got at ni all tins wlnrl of words. As a contrast, t.ikc a 
tqiiotatioii from Canon Liddon. The style is rich and cojnous, 
^but neither redundant nor tautological ; the fulness is that of a 
deep clear stream • — “ The wonderful worhl in winch we now pass 
this stage of our existence, whether the higher world of faith be 
o]ien to oif^ gaze or not, i.s a very temple of many •iiul august 
mysteries. Voii will walk, perhaps, tn-moirow aiternoon into tlie 
country ; and heic or there the swelling buds, or the first fre.sh green 
of the opening leaf, will remind you that aheady spring is about 
to re-enact before your eyes the beautiful spectacle ol her yeaily 
triumph. Everywhere around you are evidences oi the existence 
aiiU movement of a inysteiious power which you can neither sec, 
n^f t^iicli, nor define, nor measure, nor uiiderstaml. This power 
hv^ -speechless, iio]seIes.s, uimecii. yet energetic, in every bough 
above your head, in every blade ot grass beneath your feut.”. 

Obseryc that both the tautology and the pleuiiasiu may be s]inr- 
ingly eiiqiloycd in certain c|rcumstancos. Thus synonymous wouls 
and phrases are admissible when without them the hill meaning 
cannot be expressed, or for the (sake of emphasising prominent 
points of the exposition, or iii order to bring out a strong emotion 
or absorbing thought. We 8<ay, for instance, " Wc have seen with 
oiir eyes,” *‘The confusion was passing and transitory,” “The 
vision and the faculty divine,” “Tiie bead and front nf his offend- 
ing,” “All is little and low and mean among us.” lii poetry 
a pleonastic form of expression is oftfen very beautiful : — 

*' The world if, too much with ni : fate akd «oon, 

OtVLiing andiptndxng, we lay waato oui puweia : 

Little we see in Nature that la oiira ; 

We have gfven our hearti away, a sordid boon ! '* 
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Blow, bugle, blow^ot the wild cchoca flying ; • 

Blow, bugle , aiiBwcr, cclioes, flying, tlying, ilyiiig " 

And 111 prose it is often impressive. Tlius lliiskiii says,— Tlie 
sky IS for all ; bright as it is, it is not * too bright nor good fur 
liiiiiiati nature’s daily food it is fitted in all its ftnctioiis tor the 
perpetual comfort and exalting of the heart, for the soothing it, 
and purifying it from druss ana dust. And yet ive never attuml 
to it ; 'ive never make it a subject of tliought, but as it has to do 
* witli our ainiiial sensation , inc limk upon all by which it speaks to 
11s more clearlv than to bi-uteSjUpon all winch hears witness to the 
intention of the Siipreji^^ that we are to receive more fiom tlie 
rovering vault than the light and the dew which we share with the 
uccd and the uoriti, only as a stiecessioii of meaningless afid 
monotonous accidefits, too common and too Viun to be woithy of a 
niomeiit of watclifuliiess or a glance of adniiration.” 

I cumc, 111 the last ]ilace, tu sjieak of melody of style. It is 
obvious that we may write a style strong, perspicuous and gracu- 
iiil, whicli may still be delicient 111 rhythmical loice and cadence 
r am nut sanguine that the delect can be remedied by attention,* 
however assiduous, to rules, however precise. It .seems to me tliat 
to wiitc niubically one mu.st have a feeling for musical liatinonies,* 
“an ear for niusic,” a sense of time and tune ; and .sjieciiilly so in 
pio.<>e, where the writer gums no assistance fiom inct» or rhyme. 
Viofessor Jlaiii, however, in his book on “J'higlisli Composition 
and llhetoric" lays down certain data winch the reailcr may be 
dispo.sed to cnnsidei. Thus he .sav.H that tlie abrupt consonanU 
at c the hardest to iiioiioiince (/A ty I, with their a.S|iir.ited forms, 
/, th (as III thui)y ami h\ and the vowels tlic easiest ; that the abiupt 
(oiisonantH aic in.ule e.'isiei by taking them in alternation \'^iili 
vowels, and es]ieeially long vowels ; that a sharp mute /A, 
or A) and a flat mute (A, c, (f, M, .^.s in /A/ne, cannot be MKRy 
sounded together ; that the cumulation ut consonants increases 
dilficuUy ut pronunciation , and that the altei nation of vowel and 
consonant makes tlie succe.ssnni of words mure agieeiflile. He 
('on.siders it desirable to a\oid the clSIsli of vowels, both iii the 
middle of words hiaim) ap|l between one woid and nnotlicr 
{} ( (issitme), and that lung vcjw el.s out of accent (as u in rontnbHt<\ a in 
repi uliate) are somewhat hard to pronounce. 1 le is of opinion that 
it contributes to the melody of language to avoid the too frc(]uent 
lepetitioii of the same letteis, whether fCoiisonaiits or vowels. 
Tins IS not the belief of Afi. t^winbnrneaand poets of the Allitera- 
tive tSchool ; and thougli exvissivc alliteration is as di.s'igrecable 
as any other excess, and Mr. Swinburne employs tlie trick ad 
nauseam^ yet the ocgasioiial use of it adds iiiiqiiestioiiably to grace 
and melody of style. Take an exam^ile fro*m Teiinysoii 

“ The xplenilour falli on criUo wall s 
And anowy aumnuta old in atory : 
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* ' Tlie /ong /ight «hakea ncroaf tho /Hkea, 

And the w^il catarnet /caps m gloiy 
niow, bugle, blow, aet tbe wild echoes uying ; _ 

Blow, bugle , answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying " 

Take an ex.iinple from Shelley : — 

“/Tighcr still, aiidiiigher, 

From the eaith thou Biiringest, 

Like a cluurl of fire , 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever siiigest. 

“ Like a 7lowwurni f/oldon o n 
In a dell of dew, 

»Scnttering unlioliolden 

Its aciiiil hue • 

Among the fluwcis and grass which screen it from the view.” 

It inu-st be owned that the alliteration in these passages pleases 
tlic ear, like tlie occasional repetition of the tonic in a jihraso 
of imisio. The giace is one that belongs to poetry rather than 
'to prose, yet in prose may at times be advantageously iiitio- 
duced. 8uch expressions as "the light of love,” “the iiiaich of 
mind,” "the jiolicy of prudence,’’ .arc not nnwcicoinc. In the 
following passage from Emerson the alliteration may have been 
uiiinteiitiomil, but it coiitiibiites to the effect — "Be our expo* 
nence in ^particulars wluit it may, no mdii ever forgot tlie visita- 
tions of th.at ^power to Ins heart and br.'iin tehich created all things 
used ; lAiich w>as the d.iwii in liiiu of music, poetry, and art ; 
upliich ppp<adc the face of 7iatnrc radiant with purple light, the 7Pi()rn- 
iiig and the 7pight v.^ned enchantments : \rlieii a single fone of one 
voice would m.*ike the heart bound, and tlie most frivml circum- 
sW^ies associ.atcd with one form is put in the amber of 7/iemory , 
lehcn' he became all eye lelien one was present, and all memory 
?ehcn one was gone ; i/'heii the youth becomes a icp.itQ)ier of 
upiiidows and studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the 7/'heels 
of a carriage ; zeheii 710 iihve is too solitary, and 7ione too «iloiit, 
for him who has richer company and sweeter conversiatioii 111 Ins 
new thoughts than any old frieiKls, though best and purest, c.in 
give him ; /or the /ignres, the outlines, the words of the beloved 
object are not like other images imtteii 111 fcatcr, but, as Plut.aich 
said, * enamelled in fire,’ and make the study of midnight.” But 
this use of alliteration M a very different thing to that ostentatious 
parade of it-in which soin*^ living writers indulge, as if the subtlest 
melody of style were attained by 'the ingenious but unknown 
author of “ Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper ! ” 

To return to Frofesror Bain, lie advises ifs not only to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same letters, but of tho same 
syllables. A due alternation of long and short, of accented and 
unaccented syllables, is an essential condition of melody. "This 
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IS one part of Englidh verufioniion ; and altlioiigli prose aUo\\.s a 
greater latitude, yet the principle has te be attended to.” (A 
very unmusical sentence ') “ The Silhakesperian line, ‘ Tlie pomp 
and circiim.stance of glorinns war/ is a perfect alternation, be-sidos 
being melodious through tlie variety of the letters <vid the nature 
of the clo'iing syllable.” All which is very true, but the fact le- 
mains that no rides ran be formulated which will enable the young 
composer to attain “a due alternation of long and short syllables ” 
.nr “vaiiety ol letters.” Ifi.s own taste, his own feeling, must be 
his guide, assisted by a close and critical study of the best writers. 
To another of Professor B.iiii*.s dicta, namely, that “ the closing 
syllables of a scutenoe shduld allow the voice to fall by degrees,” 
f eiiteitain a str<mg objection. The »en»e must be studied as weU 
as the mnmU and it may be ncce.ssary oftentimes to close with 
an einiiliatic word or syllable, to uliieh adequate importance must 
be given by the voice. A single example must sulhce : — “Peojile 
who know little about j^uidoii know by licait the plrices in 
.leiiisalcm where those blessed feet trod which were nailed Lo the 
(TOSS. ^leii who know nothing of the aicliitectnre of a Christian 
cathedral can yet tell you about the pattern of the Holy Temple.” 
ill each of these sentences tin* emphasis rises in the concluding 
clause It IS possible, however, to agice with the Professor in Ins 
linal lule, which, indeed, sums up all that can be wisi^y said on 
tlio subject “Tlie pnnende of variety or alternation applies to 
elanses, to sentonoes, and to coiiipobitioii thiongliou!.’’ Variety 
IS, 111 tiutli, the secret of melody , as the analysis ot tlie prose of 
•my groat wiiter will clearly piove. Jjct the leader stiflly the 
following passage, and he will hiid it tin evaniple of almost evciy 
grace and gilt by which language is lilted into eloquence.^ • 
“The pa'i.sions ol mankind are f>nrtly ]Uotective, paitly bene- 
ficent, like the chaff and grain of the coin, but none without 
HM*, none witlioiit nobleness wdien .seen 111 balanced unity witiniio 
lest of the spirit w Inch they aie cliaigcd to defend. The passions 
ot winch the end is the continuance of the race , the indignation 
winch IS to arm it ag.-unst injustice w strengthen it to resist 
'^antoll injury ; and the fear which lies at the root of pnidenci^ 
reverence, and awe, lare all IionoYil'alilc and beautiful, so long .as 
man is regarded 111 his relations to the existing world 'L'lie 
leligious pm 1st, striving to conceive him withdrawn from tlio.se 
relations, effaces from the countenance tiio traces of all tiansitory 
passion, illuniiiies it with holy hope ainj Jbve, .and seals it with 
the security of heavenly pcace^ he conceals the forms of the body 
by the deep-folded gai incut, or jlse represents them under severely 
•chastened tyjies, and would rather paint them emaciated by the 
f.ist or pale from tlfe torture than strengthened by exertion or 
flashed oy emotion. But the great naturalist t.akes the human 

^ Buskin, Stonei of Venice, vol. ii. c vi. b 
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being* in its wboUnes^ in its mortal as well ns its spiritual 
strength.^ Capable of founding and sympathising with the whole 
range of its passions, he brings one majestic harmony out of them 
all ; he represents it fearfessly in all its acts and thoughts, in its 
haste, its angw, its sensuality, and its pride, os well ns in its forti- 
tude or faitl],but ninkes it noble in tlicni all ; lie casts aside the 
veil from the body, and beholds the mysteries of its form like an 
angel. looking down on an infenor creature; there is iiotliing 
which he is reluctant to behold, nothing that he is ashamed to, 
confess , with all that lives, triumphing, falling, or sullcring, ho 
claims kindred, either in majesty or in mercy, yet standing, in a 
sort, bfar off, unmoved even m the dcciftiess ut his sympathy ; for 
the spirit within him is too thoughtful to be grieved, too bravo to 
be appalled, and too pure to be polluted.” . 

Here the reader will discover antithesis and alliteration, meta- 
phor and metonymy, elliptical constructions, inversions, alterna- 
tion of vo\Aela with con«>onants, perspicuity, elegance, strength; 
all the arts and rjiialities on which the jiroicssors of the art of 
composition most insist. But let linn not 8 ii])puse that the author, 
111 the process of writing, was conscious of Ins employment of any 
of the.se. A good style is not to be built up like a steani-ciigine, 
bit by bit and pait and part, with a crank made to lit here and 
a valve made to \>ork nicely there ; it is, in its essence, the spon- 
tuneoiis utterance of a full and ready mind. If you wish to wiitc 
well you must begin at the licginning ; yon must study the grcit 
wi Iters and store your iiieiiioiy with an ample vocabulary ot words. 
You must study Is’ature so ns to have at your command a sufficiency 
of choice and appropriate illustrations. You must mastei the sub- 
ject on which you jiropose to write, and arrange your thouglits in 
a natural and lianuoiiioiis sequence. You must tram your ear to 
4 ;^.eciate the subtle harinouies of language. But when once you 
liaVe begun to write, you mubt throw to the winds all coiisidcia- 
tions of rhetorical oriiaiiiciit, and luldicss yoiirbelf to the (Vic p.iia- 
iiiuunttobject of bringing your reader into cuitire sympathy vith 
you. To put your though^ into the coiicisest, most intelligible, and 
gracefiilest form ; tli<at must be your single aim. You will leain 
111 due time to get nd of crudftics of cxpiessioii, to .avoid li.irhli 
and dissonant allocations of words, and to vary the btriictuie of 
your periods. Constant intercouise witli the works of the masters 
of English prose (nor must the poets be forgotten) uill refine yoiir 
taste and discipline y<hir judgment It will teach you to shun the 
.slipshod costume adopted by so many writers of the present day , , 
their attempts at humour, their pro*lieiiess to imitatioD, their fond- 
ness for trick and artifice. • 

I To young writers it is often recommendedl'that they should take 
a passage from some eminent author, read it carefully, draw up a 
•summary of its arg^^ments and an outline of their mode of state- 
'ment, and, after a sufficient interval has elapsed, endeavour, from 
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that summary and that outline, to rewrite the passage. They will, 
of course, compare their effort with the original, and observe its 
defects. The plan iy not a bad one, if cara be taken to choose .in 
.‘iiithor whose style is free from mannerisms. Otherwise it will 
lead to imit.'ition, and imitation of the worst kind, that is, of 
defects. Fur instance, Addistni is bettor adapted iur this mode 
of trc<atment than llurke ; Defoe than Gihboii ; WasTnngton Irving 
and Sir Arthur Ueliis than Carlyle. As a good narrative style is 
of high ]in))ortance, the student may profit by writing out m ha 
jj\m EntjHih part of a chapter of Macaulay or Fronde, Goldsiuitli 
*or Dean Stanley, alw'ays subjecting his work to patient aii.-dysis 
and cuniiiarison. Or he may compose a description of some pl.icc 
or building with winch is fianiiliar, and compare it with similar 
descriptions by writers of acknowledged eminence. For instiinciH 
Southey’s prose niay.safcly be taken a»a model. Then, iii episto- 
lary composition, he may test himself .‘igainst Lady J^I.ary Wortley 
Mont.'igu or Cowncr , in essay-writing he may study Lord Iiiicoii, 
l)c Quiiicey, Unzlitt, llelp«, .lefTrey, John Foster, William Smith 
(the author of “Thuriidalu”), Hayward. In each case let him observe 
liow the subject is treated, how it is divided into certain maiii 
hues of thought, and how these .aic subdivided into siibsidiaiy 
lines, and how i*ill .are taken ii]) aiul fused together towards tlio 
close. Every ess.ay (and you may take the woid in its widest 
liossiblo acceiitatioii) onnsists of three mam points— tii^ introduc- 
tion, in which the .subject is brought forward and explained , the 
exposition, in which the wiitei’s view is supported by every possible 
na.son .and iJlustiatioii, while the arguments of tlio.se upholding 
an opiiositc view are criticised .and (presumably) demolished ; and 
the pcroriition, in which the wiiter rapidly sums up Ins c.ase and 
a|)|ica1s to his leader to approve of it. Let us glance at Foslcs’-s 
‘‘ Ess.iy on the Evils of I’ojinlar Ignorance.” In the introduction 
he comnieiits on the unha})pincsH of in.ankind, and puts foriKrrV 
ignorance as the chief cause of that unhai)piuc.ss. Tins i.s*rn<) 
jiositiuiv, which he illustrates by reference to llie ignorance ol tiie 
Jews :iiid ancient lio.itheii.s, and ilieir consequent misciy, e«id sup- 
ports by .1 renew oi the ignorance prei^iiling in the ages subse- 
quent to those of ancient liLstury. In hi.s exposition he dwells on 
the ignorance and debasement stilt manifest in various features of 
the popul.ar charncter, on the dishonour to our country that such 
should be the case. He meets the objection that were tins ignor- 
ance dispelled the people would be rendered unfit for their station 
and discontented with it ; crowd.s argumJiit upon argument to 
mv.ilidato it; and demonstrates the auvanUge to a wise and 
iqinght Government of Imvingbiitelligent subjects. The ignorance 
•of the people causes an inaptitude to receive religious information, 
which is shown to He a serious evil. Having thus proved Jiis 
position that popular ignorance is a source of wretchedness and 
disorder, he considers in what way that igpprance may best be 
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overcome, both by the action of the State and of individuals ; and 
in an< eloquent peroration returns ^o his previous expressions of 
astonishment and regret at the actual con/lition of ignorance, 

individuals who, by their own strenuous and assiduous exertions, 
have raised tlmmsolves above it. Such is a brief analysis of Fos- 
ter’s celebrated essay : but each of the main parts wc have lapidly 
indicated is susceptible of a similar aualysis, and in this way the 
student will arrive at the method of composition adopted by all 
thoughtful writers. 
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“ There is hut one Rhckinali'in the universe, and that is the body of iiinn,” 
~Ht Chrysostom 

• 

"Instead (if vilifying the body, coin|dafiiiiigthat our nobler part ih chained 
down to a liase paitncr, it is worth recollecting that the body too is the gift * 
of (fod, in its way divino, 'the temple of the Holy Ghost,’ and that to 
keep a body in tompcraiiee, Bobetneas, and chastity, to geaid it fiom 
pernicious influences, and to obey tho laws of healtli, arc just as iniich 
leligiouB ns they aro moral duties ; just as much obligatory on the Cliiistiuii 
.lb they arc on u member of a sanitary conimitlce.”—/'. W. Itobcrlsoii. 

"You will begin to know wlut a bciious m.atter our life is; how un- 
worthy and stupid it is to tiifle it away without heed, what a wii'tdiud, 
.nificaiit, northless crcatuii i to be who does not i sc^n lyi 

insiiblo bend his whole sticngth, as iii stringing still bow, to doing eihat- 
■\cr task first lies before him "—John Uteriimj. 

" A iiiaii cannot be kept healthy ineioly by attending to liis stomach. If 
the body, which is tho siipiioi t of tho cunoutly complex fabric, acts with a 
Hustaiiiing influcnco on the mind, the #vuid, which is the impelling foico of 
the machine, may, like steam in a bteam-ciiginc, for want of a controlling 
and legulative force, in a single fit of untempered expnnsioii blow all tho 
wheels and jiegs and close-compacted plates of tho macliine into chaos Ko 
function of the body can be safely ]imfurnicd for la contiuuance without the 
habitual strong control of a well-disciplined Vill. . . Thcicfore, if you 
would be healthy, be good ; and i9 you would be good, bo wise ; and if you 
^ would be wise, be devout and reverent; for the fear of the Loid li the 
beginning of wisdom, ''—■professor Blackie , 


“Life IS not to lire, but to be weH.”— d/iarfiaf. 
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“By the aadenti, eonnge wee regarded oa practically the mala part of 
virtue ; 4)y ne, though I hope we are no^ leaa brave, purity ii ao regarded 
now. nie former ia evidently the animal excellence^ a thing not to be left 
out when we are balancing the one against the other. But punty is inward, 
secret, aelf'Sufficing, harmleas, and, to crown all, thoroughly and mtimatcly 
personal. It isp^indocd, a nature, rather than a virtue ; and, like othei 
natures, when most perfect, is least conscious of itself and its perfection. In 
a word, courage, howevei kindled, is fanned by the breath of man , purity 
lives and derives its life sololy fiom the Spirit of God.’*— yluf/ustua ifurr, 
“ Qwaatt at Truth." 

“ I call a complete and generous education that which fils a man to per- 
form ]UJtly, skilfully, and magnanimously olltthc offices, both privato and 
pvblic, of peace and vrar."—Mdlon. 
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TIERPiERT SPENC'EH Is of opinion tliafc notliin;; 
H Wifi ' iiiucli liastnn ilie time when body iiiid mind ill 

botli be iidcqiitiittdy cared for an .i diiriibion of the belief 
that the picservation of healtJi is a tlHft/. “ Eew seem 
conscious,” he suldH, “ that there is such a thin;i; as jiliysi- 
cal morality Men’s lubitual xMirds and acts iniply the idea th.it* 
they are at liberty to treat tlicir bodies as they pleaM* Disoiders 
entailed by disobedience to N.itiire’s dictates thuyre;'ard siinplyi 
as grievances, not as the effect's of a conduct more or less fhigitious. 
Though the evil consequences inflicted on their dopeinJ^ints and on 
future generations aio: often as great as tliose caused by crime, 
yet they do not tliiiik tlicin8clve.s in any degree crinuual. It is 
true th.at, iii the case of drunkenness, the viciousiio'^s of a buddy 
Tiaiisgruitsion is recognised ; hut none appear to infer that, if this 
bodily transgression is vicious, so too is every bodily transgression. 
The fact IS, that call breaches of the law of liealtli :iie ft/a/tti'til 
snis.” Tins view of the subject is now accejited by .all tlioughtful 
men, and no self-culture would be considered coinjiletc whi(j> .uU 
not include the due training and discipline of the body. Among 
the smences which form a regular portion of a well-considcred 
educational curriculum, physiology, tlicref ore, justly holds .an im- 
portant place. It IS surely .as essential to our well-being that wo 
should know something of the wpnderfiil mechanism by which the 
operation of living” is carried on, as that we should m<aster tlio 
propositions of Euclid or le<arii to conjugate tvittu. When tlie 
body ails, mind and soul ail also : a healthy body is the condition 
of a healthy intellect and a sound mural nature, and the preserva- 
tion of physical health is not only our (^ucy as men, but as Chris- 
tian.s. We are responsible to, our Creator for the right use of every 
faculty with which He has endowed ns. We arc responsible also • 
to our fellow-men, ^ the welfare of the community depends upon 
the relative welfare of each member of it. * We are responsible to 
ourselves, for we are clearly bound to inflict upon our nerves or 
energies no excessive or unendurable straiu#* 
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The great law of health may be put in this form : it is necessar} 
to take proper measures for repairi;^g the wastt which the bo(^ i: 
daily, nay, constantly, vndergoing. It throws off heat and suffen 
a loss of substance, as we are reminded very urgently by tlu 
sensations of hunger and thirst. Like Oliver Twist, it cries out 
for “ more ; ” it imperiously demands to be fed, or, as an alterna 
live, threatens rebellion. Tlie wise man prudently complies, as 11 
is both his interest and jileasiire to do ; and accordingly furnislie.^ 
fresh air, drink, and food. The organs by which the fresh air n 
utilised are called organs of respiration ; those which receive tlu 
food and convert it into nntrimeiit, organs of alimentation ; tliosi 
which diffuse the air and food over the body, organa of circulation 
those which throw of! the supeifluous product, organs of excretion 
To a great extent, niulor certain recognised vital conditions, it is in 
every man’s power to keep these organs in a srund and satisfactory 
state, so that they can readily perform the work allotted to them 
if he does not do .so, the waste of the body will largely exceed 111 
amount the sustenance it receives, and the consequences will br 
disease and death. The brain ana the heart, winch arc the two 
pillars of life, its Jachiii and its Lo.iz, will refuse, because unable, 
to perform their respective oiliccs. But if he fulfil what is clearly 
bis interest as well as Ins duty, be will then direct liis attention to 
two great points— exercise and diet. Exercise assists the equable 
and regular action of the organs of circulation ; diet controls the 
action of the organs of circulation and excretion. Of course, there 
are other considerations to be borne in mind ; as, fur instance, the 
supply of an adequate quantity of fresh air— an adult of eleven stone 
weight requires about 800 cubic feet of thoroughly ventilated 
space — suitable clothing, according to the seasons, and a prudent 
ad^mstment of the hours of sleep, work, and recreation ; but, 
roughly speaking, a man may enjoy good health by a careful 
cbae.vanceof the dictates of prudence in regf^rd to exercise and 
diet. 1 am supposin", of course, that he lives a cleanly life, both 
physically and morally, and does not pursue any notoriously uu- 
nealtbyt'*albng. 

Now as to diet, it is ati^east as necessary that yon should nob 
eat or drink too much as that you should not eat or drink too 
little. Indeed, the danger from* excess is greater than the danger 
from parsimony. You must not throw upon the organs of alimen- 
tation and nutrition a work they cannot perform, a burden they 
cannot bear, or they will incontinently strike. “Temperance” 
should be the student's watchword ; or, as the old adage puts it, 
" Eat to live, not live to eat” Do not indulge, but simply satisfy, 
the appetite. For the proper nutriment of the body, however, it 
is requisite that the food we eat should contain certain elements, 
and these elements in adequate proportion. Thus all food may be 
divided into four classes : — 

1. ProteidSf of wh^ch the, elements are carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
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goii, and oxygen ; as in flour {glvien^^ flesh (myosm), Tr^ite of egg 
{(dbumeiC)f and cheese {ccueii^. 

2 Fats^ of which the elements are carijbn, hydrogen, and oxygen 
only ; as in fat of meat, butter, milk, and all vegetable and animal 
fatty matters and oils. 

3. Amyloids^ of which the elements are carboff, hydrogen, and 
oxygen only ; as in starch, dextrine, sugar, and gum (wTiich are 
found in potatoes)^ sago, honey, cane sugar. 

4- MintraU, as in water, common salt, and the salts of various 
alkalies, earths, and metals. 

And it is not suflicient, as a health precaution, that we do not 
take too much of food a whole; we must not take too much of 
any kind of food. We must viur our foo<hy or, in other words, 
vary our diets, so that the body m.iy receive a proportion of all flie 
elements that coiitnhuto to its growtli and activity. On this 
point Professor Huxley says : — “No substance can serve perma- 
nently for food — ^at is to say, can prevent loss of weight and 
change 111 the general composition of the body— unless it contains 
a certain amount of proteid matter in the shape of albumen, 
fibrin, syntonin, casein ; while, on the other h.aiKi, any substanert 
which contains proteid matter 111 a readily assimilable sliape, is 
competent to act as a permanent vital food-stuir. The huniair 
body contains a large quantity of proteid matter in one or other 
of the forms which have been ennineratud ; and therefore it turns 
out to lie an indispensable condition that every substance which is 
to serve permanently as food mnst contain a sufflciciit quantity of 
the most important and complex coiiqioiient of the body ready 
made. It must also contain a sufficient quantity of the mineral 
ingredients which arc required. Whether it contains either fats 
or amyloids, or both, its essential power of supporting the*lifc 
and maintaining the weight and composition of the body repains 
unchanged." » 

But while tiie prutuids play so important a part in our food, they 
are befth disadvantageous and uneconomical. A full-grown man 
needs about 4000 grams of carbon and 800 grains of uitrd^n daily 
to supply the body's wants. In albu&ien, which we may take as 
the type of the proteids, there about 53 parts of carbon to 15 
parts of nitrogen. Hence, to secure 4000 grains of carbon, a man 
must eat 7500 grains of albumen ; the 7500 grains of albumen con- 
tain MOO grams of nitrogen, or nearly four times more than is 
required. ^ 

it is evident that a man restricted t<ka purely albuminous diet 
must eat much more than v good for him, not only expending 
much physiologic.al labour in comminuting the food, but power ana 
time in dissolving .vid absorbing it, besides throwing a quantity 
of unprofitable work upon those organs (tihe kidneys) which have 
to get rid of the nitrogenohs matter. 

“ Unproductive labour,” says Huxley, “ is^ mivh to be avoided 
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in pliysiolojgical as in political economy ; and it is qnite possible 
that an hnimal fed with perfectly iiiifliritious putrid matter should 
die of starvation, the lost of power in various operations required 
for its assimilation overbalancing the gain, or the time occupied 
in their performance being too great to check waste with sufficient 
rapidity. The body, under these circumstances, falls into the con- 
dition of a merchant who has abundant assets, but who cannot 
get ill his debts m time to meet his creditors.” 

The fats contain about 8o per cent, of carbon, and the amyloids 
(starch) about 40 per cent., as compared with 53 per cent, in 
albuminous matter. It is evident, therefore, that by mixing f.its 
with orr food we may dispense with a considerable quantity of 
albumen ; and though the physiological action of tlic amyloids is 
iic/l as yet exactly understood, there is no room to doubt that their 
admixture with our food is beneficial. Henfte we come to the 
conclusion that the daily dietary of a healthy man, wlieii engaged 
111 moderately hard work, should consist of meat (one pound, 
uncooked), bread (twenty- four ounces), butter (one and an ciglitli 
ounce), potatoes (twelve ounces), sugar (one ounce), and milk 
(Hliree ouncc.s). Those whose occupations are sedentary may 
slightly reduce this quantity, and the proportions may be varied 
according to taste or the digestive energy. 

To lay down rules for individuals is, however, impossible ; a 
man’s own (experience must determine what, and how much, ho 
can eat. For example, many pemons cannot eat the white of egg, 
others cannot eat the yolk, and others cannot oat either. 1 have 
known some persons to wliom bacon meant dyspepsia and all its 
horrors. In short, as Leeuwenhoek says, we can iimcli better judge 
for ourselves as to what agrees or disagrees with us than pretend 
to tidvise other people what is good diet or the contrary. I am 
concerned only to prove that health depend.s upon a judiciously 
n&[ixd[' dietary, and a dietary regulated on tlio principle of modera- 
tion. A few general suggestions may, however, be mlded. Thus, 
a reasonable interval for digestion should be allowed bctwoAi each 
meid. If' you breakfast at eight, lunch at about twelve, then dine 
at five. You will want noffhing more than a cup of coffee, a biscuit, 
and a little fruit, until next mqi^niiig. ^o not cat immadiat ely 
after exercise ; let the body rejraver from the fatigue induced by 
muscular exertion before it undertakes the labour of assimilation 
and digestion. Take care that the meat which enters into your 
bill of fare is of the best quality, and let it be tliorougbly coulced, 
either by broiling or ro&Vng. Poultry is an excellent alternative 
with meat, and fish may be taken occasionally with great advan- 
tage, the best kinds being cod, haddock, plaice, whiting, floniider, 
and turbot, which are comparatively free from oil. Increase the 
proportion of fat m yohr food during very cold weather. And so 
let good digestion Wcait on a]ipetite ! * 

Having dispqsed oHhe solids, I turn for a moment to the fluids. 
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And here 1 begin by affirming, with the old Greek, that “ water is 
best.” A young and health man does not want alcohol. * Tea or 
coffee, or by preference cocoa, he will find useful and agreeable 
fur breakfast and at tea ; for each of these finida increases tlie 
activity and force of the organism while they dimmish its waste. 
Tea, however, should not be drunk strong, iiur late at night, nor in 
any considerable quantity, or it will give rise to seiious dyspeptic 
symptoms. According to Dr. Chambers, coffee produces on the 
organism two chief effects wliich cannot easily be connected 
together; namely, it raises the activity of the circulating and 
nervous systems, and retards in a remarkable manner the decom- 
position of the tissues.. Its stimulant effects onginate in the reci- 
procal modifications of* the empyreumatic oil and caffeine contained 
in the bean ; and it is to the empyreumatic oil wc must trace the 
dimiiiutioii of the changes of decomposition which coffee causes in 
the body. Says 1 )r. Chambers — “,\Vhat an important effect is this ! 
The tea and coffee drinker may have less to cat, and ^et lose less 
weight — wear hia body out less — than the water-dnnkcr. At a 
comparatively small expense he may save some of the costly parts 
of ins diet, those nitrogenous solids that entail so much thoiigbf, 
labour, and anxiety to obtain." But it must be remembered, 
tliat neither coffee nor tea can be drunk with so much freedom af 
water, and that water will suit almost every stomach, while many 
persons cannot partake of the other beverages. Aiij tlie student 
must bo warned against the pernicious liabit of drinking strong 
coffee 111 order to keep himself awake when studying late at night, 
or of taking it during exercise. It is an admirable restorative after 
prolonged exertion or unusual fatigue ; but if we feel thirsty when 
out lor a ^\a1k or ride, a cup of milk or a glass of water is a s.ifcr 
di ink. In short, wc must apply to diet those juincinlcs of renson- 
iiig which wc carry lutu our ordinary actioii.s. We must avoid 
extremes of all kinds, we must accept the lessons taught ex|()u- 
nonce, and wc must shim all ciiiinrical habits. To piofcss vege- 
t.iriaiii&m, or to use no other fluid than milk, or to turn iisli-eatcr, 
or to ])roclaim water as a panacea for all the ills that hJman flesh 
IS heir to, is the folly of the bigot ; is But a phase of the intolerance 
which claims salvation as the^solo appanage of some particular 
CJhurcli. Tliegoldeii law which we'have ever to bear in mind Is sinqily 
that of moderation. “ Frojiter stomochum, homo cst quod est,” and 
a young man has himself to blame if he do not keep hia “sto- 
machum " m such excellent order as to ensure that he himself shall 
be a satisfactory specimen of the “ boD) 0 .* I do not know that on * 
any other subject except rel^oii u so much extravagant nonsense 
talked os on tLat of diet; and this because most of those who 
talk about it know«nothmg whatever of physiological laws. Now. 
if the student will but devote a little tiilie to the acquisition of 
some small knowledge of physiology, he will not need to have an 
claborato dietary constructed for mm, anikwill (lo perfectly able 
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to determine for himself “what to eat, drink, and avoid.” Bo 

( regular In your diet, be simple in yobr diet, and be temperate in 
your diet : this is a triad worth all the Welsh triads nut together. 

It may be interesting here to examine into the mode of living of 
one of the great thinkers and workers of the present age, Count 
Moltke, a inastor of the art of war, who gains victories by the 
elaborate calculations of a subtle intellect. Uis habits and his life- 
‘ method generally are distinguished by an admirable simplicity and 
regularity, his time being strictly divided and utilised according to 
the rules he has prescribed for liimself. During the winter half of 
the year, in his dressing-gown and with a little round smoking-CciT) 
on his head, he enters liis study or workii\g-room at seven o’clock 
every morning, and takes his eiuly cup of ^coffee, over which he 
simikes a cigar. Then he commences the rlay^s labours. He 
writes very rapidly and reguLwly in a flowing and legible style, 
the characters being uniform, clear, and firm. At nine he receives 
Ilia official letters, and after reading them he dons his uniform and 
finishes hia toilet for the day. At eleven he hears the daily reports 
of his adjutants, and then takes his luncheon, which is generally 
(A a very simple character. After this he is usually engaged in 
IMS study until two o’clock. At tlie stroke of two the Divisional 
^hief of the General iritaff apjiears, and makes his report for the 
<lay, the tune he occupies vaiyiiig according to circumstances 
When this j^'ork is finished the Count tnkes a w'alk, and on re- 
turning home, dines with the members of his family. Ills favourite 
wine at dinner is Moselle. After the principal meal of the day ho 
takes coffee and a cigar in his study, where the members of Ins 
household and liis friends find him ready to engage in a cheerful 
conversation on the topics of tlic day. From five to seven in llic 
ovesiiiig, however, he is again at his books and papers, wiiting 
letters, and completing the day’s official work. Between seven 
and ef^glit he turns oyer the evening papers, and at eight tea is 
served in the faiiiilv circle, after which Count Moltke is pm tial to 
a game of whist. The evening is wound up with a little iitiisic ; 
and at tea the Count retiics to rest, to rise at hall -post six on tlie 
morrow for a similar routini. It is evident that tlie great general 
is one of those who eat to live, an^ not live to eat. 

Why have not the biographcra of all great men furnished us 
with such details as these) It would be useful to know how 
Bacon and Baleigli, how Milton and Locke, how Leibnitz and 
Laplace, ate and drank, when they rose, when they went to bed, 
* how much exercise thd^ ,fook, and what were their favourite 
articles of food. We know that Dr. J^ohnson was excessively fond 
of tea; that Napoleon took strong coffee, which, by the way, 
ruined hia digestion; that Byron drank too iniifh soda-water; tliat 
Charles James Fox wits partial to claret, and that William Fitt 
took his port very freely. Shakespeare; it is to be presumed, had 
a taste for venison, anA at the “ Mermaid” he probably indulged in 
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a glass of sack, wliich seems to Lave been a dry Spanish wine, like 
our modern sherry. Henry die First had an excessive^ liking for 
lampreys, as Georgp the Third had a faney for Sam Wellei's "leg 
of mutton and trminiings.” Perhaps if wc could find out what 
articles of food had been most largely used by men who have 
risen above their fellows, we might be able to fo«n a philosophy 
of diet of infinite value to the student, who might "eat” his way 
through literature or science as a young lawyer eats his terms i In 
the absence of the necessary data, we can conclude only that they 
acted upon Sir Matthew Hale's advice to his son " He vciy 
inoderate in eating and dniiking.” 

A word or two must be said on the vexed question of “ Alcohol 
or No Alcohol,” wliicli^ is but another form of the old problem, 
" Use Abuse.” I am prepared to nrgiic, ns I have alreiwly 
hinted, that " watei* is best," at legist for young men and students : 
and no one can feel a more intense horror of intemperance than T 
do, or be moie conscious of its magnitude as a national evil. Put 
I am not pre])arL‘d, ill the face ot what seems to mo incontrover- 
tible evidence to the contrary, to admit the injurious effects of 
a moderate quantity of alcoholic stimulant. A man may take }ii»^ 
two glasses of bitter beer or his two glasses of claret a day, and be, 
in many circiinKstanccs, tlic better for them. Unquestionably, ifit 
you have not yourself well in hand, if you cannot trust to yuiir 
I esoliitioii and self-control, the only safe coiiiso (andyagain 1 say 
for young men it is the better course) is to refraiii wholly and 
alisolutcly. Ihit I cannot call alcohol, m small doses and diluted, 
a poison. I cannot predict that all the luatlisumc coiKseqiiences of 
drunkenness will de.sceud upon the unlucky head of the worn and 
w'eary woikcr who temperately supplies Nature witli the gentle 
stimulus she requiios. I am content to say tlmt weak as weU as 
strong men should " drink with harness on their throats." It is 
true that Milton censures the 

" Desire of wine .'ind all delioiDUB dunks, 

* WJucli many a famous wariioi uvcrtunia , " 

but he also promises to him Avho obsci;ycB 

" The rule of much" 

that ho shall live and prosper until, like ripe fruit, he drops into 
the lap of Mother Earth, or bo with care 

" Gathered, not harshly plucked #ia death matuic." 

" In compliance with the dictates of physiology,” says George 
Henry Lewes, " and in compliance also with the custom of physio- 
logists, w'c arc forcetji to call alcohol food, and very efficient food 
too. If it be not food, then noitlier is su£^r food, nor starch, nor 
any of those manifold substances employed by man which do nut 
enter into the composition of his tissueia T^at it produces 
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poiflonous effectfl when concentrated and token in large doses is 
perfectly true: but that similar eifeats follow when diluted and 
taken lu small doses is imanifestly false, as pioved by daily ex- 
perience.” 

J-laviiig conceded so much on the side of alcohol, I feel bound to 
maintain, on tht otiier side, that a healthy man with a sound con- 
stitution, able to supiily hiinaclf with proper food, fresh air, and ex- 
ercise, may reasunably do without it. Tlie reader will be perplexed, 
perhaps, by this apparent sec-saw of statemcnL; but I am not 
indulging in paradoxes. The fact is, that a very large number of 
persons are not in tlio liiip]iy iiosition 1 have indicated ; and to 
them the moderate, very moderate, nse^ of stimulants may be 
recoinnioiided. From tlie age of forty to sixty many people find them 
beneficial, for they assist in the digestion and assimilation of food, 
and quicken the organs of circulation when they are doing their work 
languidly. The quantity taken, )iowever,'even m these cases, must 
not exceed half an ounce of abtelute alcohol daily, to be taken with 
or .soon after meals. Tins woiilnbe represented by about two glasses 
of .sherry or port, three glasses of the lighter clarets, half a pint of 
fKiiiton ale, or a pint of ordinary ale. ]>ut for further infoiniation 
on this all -1 in portal! t .subject I would rclcr thu leader to Dr. 
‘?aikea“On Ilygiono,” ])r W. J». Oarpenter, “ The Physiology of 
'remperance and Total Abstinence,” anil Dr. F. D Austin, “ On 
Stimulants i^nd Narcotics.” 

Tho question of smoking I shall dismiss in a few words. That 
tobacco III any shape can benefit a healthy man, that it can facili- 
t.itu tlic H]iecial woik undertaken by the student, I am unable to 
perceive. It is to my mind an Apensivc and wholly nucdlcss form 
of self-indulgence, and a remarkably disagrecahle one, the pie- 
senoc ot a smoker contaiiiiiiatiiig (Jod's ])iiie air, and lendermg it 
offensive to delicate nostrds. That excesRive smoking la injurious 
l^up^nse no one disputes , that some roiislitutioiis can bear with- 
out apparent mischief mmleraie smoking seems tolerably uell 
established, always jirovidcd that the smoker is over twenty-one. 
Dr. 'J'oddf thcrotore, must bo held to exnggciate when he asscrl.s 
that the habit of using tibacco in any shape will soon render 
you oiiiaciated luid consumptive, your nerves shattered, your spirits 
low and moody, your throat d/y, and deniaiidiiig stimulating 
drinks, your person filthy, and your habits those of a swine.” 
When we know that Tennyson indulges in “the weed,” and 
Thomas Carlyle, and Frederick Leighton, and Millais, we cannot 
I endorse language of so ifiu^h violence. But that “no youth can use 
' it without decided and peimanent injury to his appearance, health, 
aud progress m study ” we may readily agree. 

1 pass on to thu subject of exercise, which is one that demands 
ithe student's greatest I'unsideration. That health of body aud 
I health of miiid, that elasticity of spiiit and freshness of energy, 
that quickness ^ of pirceptioii and power of close application 
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wliicli render intellectual labour a pleasure and a profit, can be 
preserved only by regular aiili sufficient exercise. It Is g pjut of 
our education, entors into our moral and mental discipline. We 
can as little do without it as without food or sleep. Only by 
exercise, i)hyBicnI exercise, can we maintain our muscles, organs, 
and nervous system in proper vigour. Only byi exercise can we 
equalise the circulation and distribute the blood evenly over every 
part of the body ; for during exercise the muscles press on the * 
veins and help lorw.nrd the currents by quickening every vessel 
into activity. Only by exercise can we continue to take a cheerful 
and wholesome view of life ; for exercise assists the digestion, and 
a good digestion is thq sovereign antidote for low spirits. Only 
by exercise can the Ifrain be strengthened to perlorni the labour 
demanded of it. l^fost eminent men have provided tlieiiise>ve8 
with the means oflideqiiate physical exertion. Wofdsuorth in all 
weathers traversed the mountains and valleys of the Lake Country, • 
and the vigour of frame he thus acquired gave strength and 
strcnuoiisncss to his poetry. Byron, as everybody knows, was a 
line swiinmer and rode boldly. Csesar, too, swam with .‘-.kill and 
courage, while he ex]ioscd himself Ireely to the o]ipn air. Mahon^ 
incd made his own fires, swept his own house, milked his ewes, 
and mended his shoes and pantaloons with his own sacred handf 
Washington l.-iboured iii bis orchiird zealously, and Gliulstone fells 
trues. Sir Walter ficott was a vigorous lioiseinaii ajid a not lesb 
vigorous pedestrian ; delighted in coursing and salmon-spearing, 
and outdoor pastimes genoially. At Asliestiil he rose at five, 
lighting his ow II fire iii winter, was sealed at his desk by six o’clock, 
by breakfast at nine had “ broken the neck of the day's work,” 
toiled foi two hours more after breakfast, .nid by one o’clock was 
out .ami on horseback. Sir Humphry Davy and John Bnglit 
have found their recreation in Jzaak Walton’s favourite pursuit, 
which was dear also to Sir nenry Wotton. The great ^ElnAi- * 
bethaiis gave up miicli of their time to exerci.se, hawking, hunting, 
iiding, shooting with bow and arroiv, so that the freshness of the 
country pervades their writings, and steals upon the re.lder like a 
breath of snmnier air through an opei^ window'. Boy or man, you 
will never be sound in brain or limb, never think clearly or judge * 
faiily, unless you refresh yoursSff by hearty and regular exercise. 

To the ‘*palc student” I would say: Join a cricket club or a 
volunteer corps, dig up your ganleii, buy a turner’s latbe, make 
your own chairs and tables, only get exercise. Parodying the well- 
known satirical advice of Horace, L put iny cuuusel iii this * 
form : — Exercise, readily aqd without trouble if you can, but 
quocunque Tmodo rant in any way or form get exercise. For my- 
self, I believe walking to be the healthiest and pleasantest ; bat 
you are free to vary it with leaping, fishing, shooting, swiin- 
ining, riding. Du not say that you have no time, that it interferes 
with your studies ; of course it does— it ought to ^ so. Do uot say 
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that you feel unfitted for it : of course you do, and fur that very 
reason you must take it. My good sr, instead of crushing your 
wits beneath an accumulation of “ancient classics,” learn a little 
pliyaiolo^ (as I have already recommended) ; obtain an insight 
into the Taws of health ; and then you will find that your days will 
not be long in the land if you sit for nine hours out of every 
twenty-four with your chin half buried in your breast and your 
' back describing a bold cutvc, until the blood almost stagnates 111 
your veins, and the lungs rebel against the labour imposed upon 
them. 

J 3 ut the reader m.ay profess himself fully sensible of the a<lvan- 
tages o^ regular exercise, and ask me siiui)ly to define the proper 
daily modicum for an ordinary adult. He is willing to walk, nut 
wawts to know “ how far ” and “how long.” Hero again 1 must 
reply that individual conditions vary to so great an extent as to 
render impossible the statement of a rule which shall <i])ply equally 
to everybody. T have known young men suffer as much from oi'er 
I exercise as from the want of it. Gcneially spo.aking, all sudden 
exertion is projudicial, even to danger ; a man who has been mewed 
yp in his studylor successive weeks cannot “right” himself by 
starting at once on a long and rapid pedestiian journey. If, from 
any cause, active exercise h.xs been intermitted for a peiiod, it imi^t 
be lesuniud gradually and carefully, the amount being increased 
with a due lygard to the suiferei’s capabilities. For 111011 in good 
|lioalth Fiofessor Parkes thiiika nine miles a day enough, but not 
too much ; he adds, however, that ullowanco must be iii.ule for 
siicli exercise as the oulinaiy bu.siness of life entails upon them, 
and this, in many cases, would involve a considerable reduction. 
Jhit it 18 certain that few men engaged in intellectual l.iboiir could 
accomplish with case or safety so large an amount of exercise 
tlady. Nor do 1 believe it to be advantageous to insist upon a 
diftlnito stand.ird or measurenieiit for every day. 1 should feel 
wretched if 1 knew that 1 mud accomplish a given number ot 
I miles ; ono would .as lief work on tlio treadmill ' Wli.at ouijiit to 
be a plcasLre would, (iy this one condition, be converted into a 
drudgery. It seems wiser 1 ^ say that every man should spend 
, not less than two hours a day in the open :iir, and spend those two 
houis 111 some form of moderate 'exertion, varying the foiaii as 
often as possible, and avoiding even the suspicion of monotony or 
colculation. According to Dr. Smith, the qa.antity of air inspired 
ill a lying position is represented by the unit i; 111 standing, the 
<qu.antity of air inspired Vi^s to 1.33 ; in walking at the rate of 
one mile an hour, to 1.9 ; and at the r^te of four miles an hour, to 
5.0 ; in swimming, to 4 33 ; in riding aud trotting, to 4.05. These 
figures apparently show that in walking a speed of three miles an 
liour would be sufficient.* 

Dr. ^Ife particularises three kinds of exercise, according to the 
parts of the body chiefiy employed in their performance. First, 
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I^jrerriAe tlmi brings into nearly equal action all the muscles of the 
swimming, boxing, fJlicing, climbing. Second, Kfereise 
that gu>es consulera]tle cmjilot/meni to the iJfqter as aril as the tuner 
extremity— c,nc\ici^ rackets, ttmiiia, fives, golf, shooting, football, 
lowing. Third, Exercise lehich is ehiefiy jterjurmed hy the tuiver 
limbs and trunkf and in which the muscles of the Mjiper extremity 
aie auxiliary — leaping, running, riding, walking. At a h:ust'y 
glance the reader would conclude, perhaps, that the first class 
must necessarily be the best, but it is to be leinenibcred that there 
• is no real necessity for that muscular development of the iipjier 
half of the body which both the first and second clauses are in- 
tended to secure. Agai^, we must consider what kind of exercise 
(Mil be continuously eifjoyed , what gives the greatest reluiii at 
the least expenditure of brain power; what can be every w'liAre 
jiiir'^iied <nid at tiie*least cost. In all respects walking carries oil' 
iliu palm. But as a '‘diveision ” the student may take up any 
kind of exercise that will not exhaust or fatigue him. 1 am not 
prepared, however, to recommend g} iiinastics ; in the hi^t iilace, 
because the exercise is artificial ; ami in the second, because it is 
excessive. * 

The hygienic value of bath.s and bathing is now so generally 
acknowledged that it seems unnecessary to offer any remarks con-^ 
cerning them, except by way of warning against excx'ss Sonic 
young men, when at the seaside, ]>li]nge into the watj^T twice or 
thrice a day and remain in it too long at a time. This is a danger- 
ous practici*, and checks instead of stimulaling a healthy action of 
the .skin No bath should betaken iniiiiediately alter a nu'al, and 
cold baths should not lie t:ikeii at all if they are not lollowx'd by 
an instant “ reaction ” in the sy-steiii of the b.itlier. L('t me ex]ilaiii. 
The natural heat ol the body is between 98’ and r// Fahr,aiKl 'jliis 
temperatiiie a healthy human body preserves under almost all 
eiicuinst.inces, owing to that exipiisite balance between thjf prtA 
diietion and loss of heat winch is jirodnced by organic, action. 
{Should it use to n/i’ or .sink to 76'', death is the sure and certain 
ie.sult, and a sudden rise or fall of six or seven degic%s moans 
danger. Now the of the body^akes place through thiee 

chief and one iiiinor piocessosijthc evaporation from the lungs, 
tlic evaporation from the .skin, ana the radiation of lieat from tlie 
body’s stiiface, together with the absorption of heat by things that 
come in contact with the body. 

The mimediatc effect of a cold batli is to chill the surface of the 
body, and this chill, iiifliieiiciiig the broiu %iid spinal cord, causes 
a slight tremuloiisncss of the,limb.«!, amfa perceptible mental ex- 
hilaration. At the same time the temiicrature of the blood rises, 

' owing to the acceleration of the usual processes of combustion, 
lint after the bath has lasted a few inini/tes the temperature of 
the blood falls, the inspiration slackens, the pulse beats less rapidly, 
the mental excitement is succeeded by langaor, tl^e shivering by 
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a sense of weariness. Spring out of the bath, and immediately 
“ recoction ’^-occurs, or should occur ] the vessels of the skin enlarge, 
tlie blood recbvers its ncrmal temprature, a Jeeling of warmth 
spreads over the body, and the bather is conscious of a sensation 
of general comlort. This reaction is quickened by a thorough 
nibbing of the body, and niaiiitained by gentle exercise. Now the 
effect of a warm bath at first is decidedly the reverse of what wo 
' have described as lollow'ing a cold bath , the temperature of the 
surface, as well ns that of the blood, rises, tlie pulse and res]i]ration 
are quickened in both cases; but after a waim bath, the blood- . 
vessels of the skin dilate, and a redness is peiccptiblc on the sui- 
facc. On removal from the hut bath the akin is in a condition of 
intense susceptibility, and, to prevent a datigerous contraction of 
the vessels and internal congestion, it must be well protected, the 
bather retiring to bed or rcinaining in a warm tooin. 

It will be seen, then, that a bath, to be beneficial, must be followed 
by “reaction.” If, after a cold bath, the skin turns blue and the 
bather shivers, and is unable to conquer a sensation of chilliness, 
lie must give it up, and fterform his “matutinal ablutions” in 
tjtepid water, that is, w'lth a temperature of from 85° to 92°, rising 
to the latter standard in winter. If ho cannot take a full bath 
'•every day, the student should sponge liimsclf freely, night and 
inoining, 111 water “with the chill off,” down to the waist, rubbing 
' vigorously afterwards with a coarse towel. To a strong and healthy 
man the cold bath 111 the morning is a delightful stimulant, but 
to the delicate, the weary, or to those inclined to neuralgia or 
rheumatism, or sluggish circulation, it is a ])icgnant suiiicc of 
danger. “Tubbing” is a great in-stitution ; only, like other great 
institutions, it must be warily administered, or instead of proniot- 
ingihealth, it will irretrievably rum it. Nor all people an occabional 
I tub bath or Turkish bath may be recommended, because it increases 
the abtivity of the skin. Tlie student will, I think, find it advan- 
tageous to infuse a small quantity of “ seu-s.'ilb ” into the tepid 
baths which I strongly recommend to him. An eiicigetic apjihca- 
tion of the flesh-brush m.ay sometimes be substituted for those 
ablutions, or may follow them. I may add that Professor Hebra 
is of opinion that in the external application of water it is of no 
importance, hygienically, whethe^ it be hot or cold ; that it soon 
approximates in temperature to that of the body, and that the 
bather is at liberty to consult his own feelings and wishes ; but 
he himself always advises wami baths, and I hold, upon good 
authority, that the tem{li'c£ature of the skin should regulate that 
of the bath. , 

I have now touched upon all the principal subjects connected 
with a wise care of our health except one, that of sleep. A man " 
in thorough health doet> not know that he has a stomach, nor will 
he know that sleep, “tired Nature’s sweet restorer,” is to many 
a coy and uncertain visitant. He will not beheve that it involves 
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any points of discussion. Unfortunately most brain-workers Lave 
to talk and think about slee^ a good deal ; like the s^ritS of tlie 
vasty deep, it wiU not always come wkeii they db call for it. 
Jeremy Taylor may say to them, with characteristic eloquence — 
“Let your sloep be uecessaiy and healthful, not idle and expensive 
of time beyond the needs and coiiveniencies of iiatcrc.” But what 
if they cannot sleep at all ) What if they lie restless and disturbed, 
tossing from one side of the bed to the other, the head aching, ' 
the limbs weary, and yet the balm of sleep still denied to them / 

• With what anguish of spirit they recall Leigh Hunt’s delightful 
language ‘—“Jt is a delicious moment, certainly, that of being 
well nestled in bed, and^fceling that you shall drop gently to sleep. 
The good is to come' not past; the limbs have just been tired 
ciioiigli to render the remaining in one posture delightful ,* the 
labour of the day ih gone. A gentle failure of the perceptions 
creeps over you ; the sinrit of consciousness disengages itself once 
mure, and with alow and hushing degrees, like a mother detaching 
» lier hand from that of a sleeping child, the mind seems to have a 
balmy lid closing over it ; like the eye— it is closed ! The mysterious 
spirit has gone to tako its airy rounds.” To the restless victim of, 

I inaoninin, invoking with anguish the sweet repose that still shuns 
his bed, this reads like bitter mockery. ScriousV^ when the stiidcni^ 
fiinls a difliculty in “getting to sleep,” and finds tliat the slumber, 
when it comes, is niicasy and broken, it is high time for lyim to inquire 
into the cause. For it is during sleep that the brain recuperates 
the energies it has expended in the hours of wakefulness, and if 
the recuperation do not equal the expenditure, why, “ that way 
madness lies.” To the brain-worker it is even more needful, and 
more of it is needful, than to the man who lives by the sweat of 
Ins brow //c, indeed, seldom finds sleep a reluctant angel , 4 t is 
to those who want her most she most frequently denies the serene 
shadow of her wings. What then is to be done? The bbffer&r ' 
must endeavour to find out the canse of his sieefdessiiess (infomiua), 
and ueanwhile, as a remedy, he may try the effect of a warm batli 
before retiring to bed, or a brisk walk ; even a change o> bedroom 
IS occasionally beneficial. What he iiAist ?iof do is— except under 
medical advice— to take narcobps. Every form and variety of 
opium, laiidaiiuii), morphia, cmoral, he must resolutely avoid. 
Nor must he resort to stimiuants or “ nightcaps,” such as toddy, 
or giii-aud-water; for these, by increasing the pressure of blood 
towards the brain, prtvtni sleep. It is now known that sleep 
results from the emptying of the cerebral'Iilood-veRsels, and not, as * 
was formerly supposed, from conpstion. The object of the sleep- 
less one, therefore, must be to refrain from any action which will 
quicken the circuL'^ion in the brain. Probably, if he persevere 
111 tracing out the cause of liis malaiity be ■will find that it is over- 
work, or want of sufficient exercise, or studying too late at night, 
or sitting in a close and confined room, where tl)e atmosphere is 
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heavily charged with carbonic acid, or hia bedroom may be ill 
veutilaited.N It will be easy, when the cause is known, to apply a 
remedy. Oh the other ^and, if the sleeplessness assume consider- 
able proportions, some functional derangement or even organic 
disease is to be apprehended, and medical skill must be imme- 
diately called n. 1 can here deal only with those common forms 
of insomnia to which young students are liable. They generally 
originate in a neglect of the most obvious hygienic rules. To work 
far into the night, and retire to bed with an excited brain and rest- 
less heart, i.s an ordinary tliough serious error. So, too, the student • 
\ is often careless to culpability of the nature of the air he breathes. 
Ill winder, to secure warmth, he shuts dcvir and window ; and in 
a room lighted with gas and stuffy ” vhth minute particles of 
coal-dust undergoes a sure, if slow, process of blood-poisoning. 
He will obtain relief in such a case by admitthig frcsli air into Ins 
room ill liberal quantities, and sleeping with his bedroom window 

3 icn for about an inch and a lialf or two inches from the tup. 
lit if he would enjoy a sound and healthy sleep, he must not 
' only ventilate his room, but put himself upon a sanitary regime 
,,*He must put aside his books haif-an-hour before supper ; after 
supper he may chat uith a friend, glance at the day’s papeis, 
|pciijoy a little music, or take a short walk ; then, on retiring, 
sponge Ills body freely, and, with devout prayer and meditation, 
commit liii^self to the care of his Almighty Father. 

Ilow many hours should be devoted to sleep 1 This is a ques 
tioii to which it IS difficult to give an answer that will apply in tlie 
case of every ludividmd, A.s some persons can undergo without 
injury a greater amount of labour than others, so can they be con- 
tent with fewer hours of sleep. If Nature got fair-play, a man will 
not wake until he is thorouglily refreshed ; but as soon as tliu 
process of recuperation is completed he will wake without an 
AlarUVn. There is a well-known couplet by the great lawyer hiir 
Edward Coke — 

“ Six lioura in nlccp, in law’s grave study hix, 

Four spent in the rest on Natuiu lix. " 

This was "capped ” by Sir William Jones 

“ Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven.” 

I side with the Orientalist rather than with the lawyer, and ven- 
ture to say that every student absolutely requires at least seven 
hours of sleep. These he may balance by seven hours of mental 
labour. If he retire to bed at eleven, he wiU, as a rule, be ready, * 
and I hope willing, to vise at six. In winter he may take tin extra 
halfrhours slumber without iucurring the sluggard’s reproach. 
We need more ^sleeptin the dork months than in the bright, and 
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for my part 1 will nut quarrel yith the student if in mid-winter 
he do not begin his "tubb^iig” until seven. Earl^ising is an 
excellent institutiqp, but better than early rising is health of miiul 
and body, and this is not to be secured by stinting Nature of its 
needful rest, llemcmber it is not the number of hours we give 
to our woik that will make us capable men, but the quantity 
and quality of the work we do ; and the wuikcr who sits down to 
the day’s task fresli and vigorous, with his brain cool and calm, his * 
circulation equally ordered, his nervous system composed, and his 
whole frame full of energy, will qiiicklv outstrip a weary and 
jiuled competitor, though the latter may have started an hour or 
two in advance. The quantity and quality of mental work w'ill 
govern fatigue and tl« necessity for rest :->go to bed when you 
are tired, and recover your lust power ; you are useless up ; Jiid 
tile effort to work "when fatigue has commenced, results in utter 
piostratmn ; appetite fur work is as necessary as appetite for 
h)od. »Somc people find in early rising the very secret of siic- 
cc.sa : it makes a man, they tell yon, ‘‘ hcaltliy, wealthy, and wise ’’ 
But ah! you see, they forget the oitmmq clause of t)ie old- 
world saying. “Early to rise’’ has for its natural antithcsi«i, 
“early to bed,” — a bit of piuvcrbial philoaopliy which deserves 
commendation. 1 have no objection to early rising; on thif 
contrary, I bolievc it to be a healthy and useful habit, if it bn 
not imule tlic excuse for an imprudent shortening of ^lic hours of 
sleep. The student may rise at five if he will extinguish liis lain]) 
at toil. What I do not believe iii—and I speak as a hard worker 
--is “early rising” combined with “burning the midnight oil.’ 
At the same time I wholly disagree ivith the poet wlicn he proposes 
to “ lengthen Ins days ” by “ stealing a few hours from the nignt ; ” 
early retiiing is for the student an indispensable conditiuii of 
health. Giantcd that Falstaff could boast, “ We have heard the 
chimes at midnight, Master Shallow.” Neither Falstaff nor SAalluW * 
knew anything of self-culture ' 
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Ai LOlioi , ubc And abuse of, 343 
Anuiscincnts. 71. 

Antithesis, in composition, 317 
^ Appeannnees, 41. 

Aposiopcsis, in composition, 322. 

Arnold, Matthew, 157 
Associations, Young Men’s, 34. 

Asyndeton, in composition, 322 
Austen, ]\liss, 198 
Aiitobioj>i.iphies, 1S3 
Autononiasia. 31 0 

IjACON, Lord, 218. 

llain, Ptofcssoi, on composition, 329, 33a 
Pariow, Ur., 231. 

Haths and bathing'-, 347. 

Paxtur, Richaid, 230. 
licaumont, the dramatist, 117. 
llehn. Mis. Aphra, 186. 

Ucikcley, IJi-hop, 238. 

Diography, English writeis of, 173-184 ; Sir T. More, Jzaak 
Walton, Thomas Elwood, Loid» Hervey, 174; Gibbon, 
Boswell, Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi, 175 ; Johnson, Coxe, Ros- 
coc, Ur. Birch, P. F. Tjtier, Mark Napier, 176; Dr. 
IIill Biiiton, i>ir W. Napier, Ur. James Currie, W. 
Haylcy, Southey, 177 ; M‘Cric, Scott, Lockhart,' Camp- 
bell, Moore, 178 ; Proctor, Talfourd, the Hares, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Trevelyan, 179; biogr.phers of statesmen, 
180 ; Masson, biographcis of^Obts and seamen, 181 ; 
Dean Stanley, Stopfoitl Biookc, 182 ; Prescott, Helps, 
and others, 183 ; Strickland, Foister, Sir T. Martin, 
Yonge, and oAiers, 184. , 

Books, choice of, 99 ; general list on various subjects, 259 ; 
scientitic, 284. 
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Loswell, James, 175. 

Boyle, Hon. K., 225. 

Brown, Sir T., 236. • 

Brown, Dr. J., and his father, 3. 

Bronte, Charlotte, 198 
Browning, Robert, 152. 

Browning, Mrs , 152. 

I3urkc, Edmund, 207. 

Burney, Fanny, 195. 

Burns, Robert, 140. 

Bui ton, Robert, 221. 

Biitl:i, Samuel, 124. 

Butler, Bishop, 240. 

* Jlyron, Lord, 148. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 274. 

Campbell, Thomas, 147 
Cat.ichrisis, in composition, 323. 

Chalmers, Dr., 244 
Chapman, George, 119. 

. Character, 45 ; examples of . Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Thieiiy, Columbus, Luther, Beethoven, Clive, Pdlissy, 
Sir P. Sidney, 46-48. 

Chastit)i 75. 

Chaucer, 107 ; Tame on, 109 
Clieerl Illness, 16. 

- Chivalry, spirit of, 48. 

Circumlocution, 327. 

('obbett, W., 269 

iColciidgc, S T., 146 
Commonplace-book, a, 96 
C)^mpanioiis, bad, 27 ; good, 29 

Composition, English, 296 ; mastcis of, 297 , good style m, 
303 ; pcrspicuit}, 304 ; choice of language, 305 ; division 
f;f the sentence, 306 ; grace of style, 308 ; the simile, 
308; the metaphor,* 3 10; personification, 314; allegoiic->, 
315; autonomasia, 316^; synecdoche, 316; metonymy, 
317 ; antithesis, 317 ; hy{!erbole, 318 ; iiony, 320 ; inter- 
rogation, 321 ; exclamation, 321 ; vision, 321 ; piolcpsis, 
322 ; metalepsis, 322 ; asyndeton, 322 ; aposiopesis, 322 ; 
catachresis, 323; tautology, 326; icdundancy, 327; 
circumlocutionJ 327. : melody, 329, variety, 331.’ 

> Conduct, 65. 

• Contentment, 39 ; example : Hugh Miller, 40-41. 

' Conversation, art of, 18. , 

7 Courc-ige, moral, 50 ; examples of : anecdotes of Stephenson 
and Savonarola, 52, 53. 

■ Courtesy, J2 ; illustrations of, from Sir VV. Scott, Sydney 
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I 

Smith, St. Francis de Sales, Jeremy Taylor, Raleigh, 
Sir P. Sidney, Chailqp I., Bayard. 

Courtesy at home, importance of, 15. 

Cowley, AbrahSm, 125 ; essays of, 263*. 

Cowper, 137. 

Ciabbe, 141. 

Ciiltuic, physical, 335. 

Darwin, Chailes, 289. 

Davy, Sir Humphiy, 286. 

Debt, LAuscs of, 69 
Defoe, Daniel, 187. 

Dekkcr, Thomas, 1/8 

Demetnus and Aniigonus, anecdote of, 28 

Dickens, ChailcjS, 203 

Diet, 1 emulation of, 338. 

Disiacli, B. (Lord Ijuaconsfield), 199 
Drainatibts, Knglish, 114, 120, 131 
Dra\ton, Michael, 120 
Dicss, 69. 

Dr} den, John, 130 
Dignity of laboiii, 40 

Kari.y using, 351. 

* Eliot, Gcoige’^ (Mibb Evans, now Mrs. Cioss), 206 
Essajs, a favourite form with English writers, 272 
ICvelyn'b Diary, 264. 

Exclainntioii, in composition, 321 
Exeicibc, necessity of, 344 

Fiction, Enylish works of. oiigiii of, 185 , wi iters of, 185- 
20O ; Moie, Sidney, 185 ; L}ly, Bacon, Behn (Mis), i 36 ; 
Defoe, 187; Swift, Addison, 188; Richardson, 1^9; 
Fielding, 190 , Steine, 193; Goldsmith, 194; Buiney 
* (Miss), Walpole (Horace), Radclilfe (Mrs), 195 t Scott 
(Sir Walter), 196 , Austen (Miis), Bioiitu (Miss), King- 
sley, 198 ; Disraeli, Lever, 199 ; “ (ieoige Eliot," 200 ; 
Thackeray, 201 ; Dickcie* 203 ; Lytton (Loid), 204. 
Fielding, Henry, 19a 
Filial respect, decline of, 4. 

Fletcher, John, 117. 

Ford, John, 1 19. •> 

Foster’s essay on the “ Evils of Pd^uiar Ignorance,” 333. 
Freeman, E. A., 1 59. * 

Friends, choice of, 23 ; examples of: Dickens and Forster, J. 
Sterling and Archdeacon Hafe, Atticus and Cicero. 
William III and Bcntinck, Pitt and Canning, Fox aqd 
Burke, Brooke and Sidney, Xenop[Y>n and Socrates, 
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Kingsley and Mauiice, Faraday and Tyndall, Nicholson 
and Edwards, 24-25. 

Fronde, J. A., 162. ^ 

■ Oamdling, 69. 

' Generosity, 14. 

i Gentleman, !lie true, 15, 30; examples of. Louis XIV, 
Mailboiough, Clement XIV. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 136, 194. 

Gray, Thomas, 136. 

Hamilton, Sn W., 252. 

Hazli^t, William, 270 

Ile.ilth, the ineseiv.itioii of, a duly, 337‘„l.i\vs of, 33.S. 
i^Icrbcit, George, 122. 

Herrick, Kobcit, 122. 

Hciselicl, Sir John, 2S6. 

History, 80, Eiiijlish wntus on, 158-172; hreeman, Prof 
Stubbs, 159; historical writcis of various icigns,i6o, 
Moic, Ilallam, Ilacon, i6i , Fronde and othcis, 162 ; 
Green and otheis, 163 ; M.icaulay and otheis, 166 
Hobbes of MalinesbuiN, 223 
• Home alTcction, \aliie ol, 8. 

H^ine ciiltuio, 3 
Home duties, 7. 

Home inf.uuiicc, 7 
Hood, Thomas, 151. 

Hooker, Richard, 217. 

Hume, D.ivul, 241. 

' Humility, 13 
Huxley, Prolessor, 291. 

Plyperbole, in composition, 31b 

^ Independence, 46. 

' Intempeiance, 74 
Inteirogation, in composition, 321 
Iiony,'»320. 

JUKI' KEY, Lord, 270. 

Johnson, Dr., 176. 

Jonson, lien, 1 17. 

Kkvis, /ohn, 150 
Kingsley, Chailcs, 198. 

Landur, W. S., 273. ' , % 

Language, choice of, in composition, 305. 

Leathes, Professor, 250. 

Lever, Charles, 199 

Literature, English miscellaneous, 26a 

Livingstone, Dr., 210 
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Locke, John, 233 
Lockhart, J. G., 178 ^ 

Lyall, Sir C , 2*8. 

Lyly, John, 186. 

L)tton, Kdward Uulwer, Lord, 204. 

M \CAULAY, Loid, 166, 179 
Mandevillc, Sir J., 207. 

Manners, good, the secret of, 13. 

Marlowe, Christopher, 113. 

M.irston, John, iiS. 

Marvel, Andrew, 

Massinger, Thilip, t iS 
Maurice, Rev F. D., 249. 

Melody, in composition, 329. 

Metalepsis, in composition, 322. 

Metaphor, use of the, in composition, 310 
Metonymy, in composition, 317. 

Mill, J Sl 253. 

Milm.in, Ucan, 248. 

Milton, 1 25 -130, 222 

Moderation, 60, illustrations from FranlJin, Nirol, Coke, 
Hale, Scott, Malcolm, 61-63. 

Moltke, Count von, his daily habits, 342 
Money, value of, 67 
Mooie, Thomas, 178. 

Moore, Gcoige, story of, 35 
More, Sir Thom.is, 161, 174, 1S5 
Miiicluson, Sir R., 289. 

Naturf, love of, 71 
Newman, Caulinal, 246 
Newton, John, 10. 

Ohkdiexi f, 49 
Objects in lile, 73. 

Occupation, home, 20; examples from Bishop Beveiidgc, 
llerschcl, Milton, Gold«jmith, Gray, Goethe, Herbeit, 
Kingsley, Helps, 21, 22. f** 

Orderliness, 37. 

Ostentation, 70. 

Pai.ly, Dr , 243. 

Park, Mungo, 210. 

Pepys, his Diary, 264. ^ 

Perseverance, 57 ; illustrations from Sir W. Jones, Lord 
Kingsdown, 58, 59. • 

Perspicuity of style, 304. 

Perthes, F., story of, 35 

Poetry, English, 103 ; early wiitcrs, i04-i3)6 ; Chaucer, 107, 
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Skelton, Scotch poets, Elizabethan poets, i lo ; Spenser, 
I'li ; Leigh Hunt and Keats <n Spenser, 112 ; tragedy, 
Marlowe, 113; dmmatists. 114, 120, 13k; Shakespeare, 
1 14; how to study Shakespeare, 115; Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 117 ; Dekker, Marston, Mas- 
singer, Vf^ebster, 118; Ford, Chapman, and others, 1 19 ; 
Southwell, Dra\ton, Daniel, Davies, 120; Donne, Fair- 
fax, Lodge, Wotton, and others, 121 ; Lord Brooke, F. 
and G. Fletcher, Browne, Herbeit, licrnck, 122 , 
Butler, 124, Marvel, Wither, Qiiailes, Cowley, Milton, 
125 ; Drydcn, 130; dramatu^ts of the Rcstoiation, 131 ; 
Fooe, 131 ; Thomson, 134; Giav, iGoldsmith, Collins, 
130; Shenstone, D)er, Churchill,*^ ALensidc, Young, 
Blair, Chatterton, Cow per, 137 ; Bums, 140 ; Cailyle 
on Burns, 141 ; Ciabbe, 141 ; Woidswoiih, 142 ; Cole- 
ridge, 146 ; Campbell, 147 ; Byron, 148 ; Shelley, 149 ; 
Keats, 150, Scott, Hood, L. Hunt, Pioctoi, Landor, 
Taylor, Bailey, 151; Browning, 152; Tennyson, 153, 
Victorian poets: Swinburne and others, 156; Matthew 
Arnold, 157. 

Pope, Alexander, 131. 

Poverty, 68. 

Prolepsis, m composition, 322. 

j^UAKLE^,' the poet, 125 

Radcliffe, Mrs., 195. 

Kay, John, 261. 

Reading, 79 , variety in, 88 ; recollections of, 90 ; proper 
method of, 93 ; cl.issilication of, 97 , disci iinin.ition 
in, 99 

Reeding, a course of, 103-295. 

Redundan^, in composition, 327. 

Religion ara science, their lelativc positions, 292. 

Richasdson, Samuel, 1S9. 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., 249. 

Ruskin, John, 276. 

Savonarola, anecdote of, 53I * 

Science end scientific text-books, 279 

Science in relation to religion, 292. 

Scientific study, 280; illustrations fiom Edward, Scheelc, 
Ferguson, FranKlyi,«.Jjlack, West, 281 ; classification 
of, 282 ; authorities upon, 284 ; popular works of, 285. 

Scott, Sir W, (his home affection, 12}, 151, 178, 196. 

Sidgwick, Henry, 254. . , 

Seeing the world, 37. 

Self-culture — morale i ; importance of, 66 ; wental, 77 ; 

phystcal, 335.* 
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Sdf-restniint, la 

Self-sacrifice, spmt of, 4^ anecdotes illustrative of. 4M-J0 
Selden, John, ^i. 

Sentence, division of a, 306. 

Shakespeare, study of, 1 14. 

Shelley, Percy Dysshe, 149. 

Sidney, Sii Philip, 185. 

Simile, in composition, 309. 

Sleep, 349 
Smith, Adam, 242 
Smith, Sydne), 271. 

Smoking, the quesUon of, 344. 

Smollet, Tobi.is, 

Social intcrcoiirsie, 33. 

South, Dr , 232* 

Southey, 147, 177 
Somerville, Mrs , 286 
Spenser (quoted), 85, ill. 

Stanley, Dean, 248 

Stephenson, George, anecdote of, 52. 

Steine, Lawrence, 193. 

Stewart, Dugald, 244 
Stubbs, Professor, 159. 

Style, in composition, perspicuity of, 304 ; giacc of, 308. 
Swinburne, Algernon C, 156 

S>mpathy, 17 ; illustrated by Ilughe.s, Scott, Kingsley, the 
Napiers.. 

Synecdoche, in composition, 316. 

TAT.LVYRANn, aiiccdote of, 39 
Tautology, 111 composition, 326 
'I .lylor, Hisliop Jeremy, 227 
Tennyson, Alfnd, 153 
Text-books, scientilic, 285 
Tnackeiay, W. M , 2 * 

Tl’ ' philosophy, and metaphysics, writers on, 216; 
Latimci, llookei, 217 ; Loid Bacon, 218 , the IktconKin 
philosophy, 219; 13 ui dn, 221; Hall, Milton, 222; 
Hobbes, 223; the selhsli system of philosopjiy, 224; 
Boyle, Dr. H. More, 225 ; Ta>lor, 227; Chilringworili, 
Cudwoith, Whichcole, 229 ; Baxter, Fuller, 230 ; Bairow, 
231 ; South, 232 ; Locke, 233^ hii philosophical system, 
234; Browne, 236; Cl.iike,* 23^ ; IIoadlcy,’\Vaterland, 
I’ndeaux, Shaflesbui-/, Beikeley, 238 ; Boliiigbiokc, 239 ; 
Butler, 240 ; Warburlon, Law, Blair, Doddiidgc, Hume, 
241, Ad.iiii Smith, 242; Pafey,w243; Chalmers and 
others, 244; Diigald Siewart,245 ; theTiactarian move- 
ment, 245 ; F. H. Newman, the H^res, Cardinal New- 
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man, 246; Whatcly, 247; Trench, Milmnn, Stanley, 
248 ; Maurice, Robertson, 249 ;/oioprorcl Brouke, Bishops 
Kllicott and Browse, Dr. Vaughan, II P'r Liddon, Arch- 
bishop Thomson, Dr. Mozley, Lcathes, 250 ; divine 
origin of Christianiiy, 251; Whcwell, Hamilton, 252; 
Mansel, Mill, Brewster, Clifford, 353; Sidgwick, 254; 
methods of ethics, 255. 

Thoroughness, necessity of, 35 , illustrations from Perthes, 
CJ. Moore, Napoleon, Goethe, Lutliei, M. Angelo, 35-37. 
Thomson, James, 134. 

Time, the right, 38 

Trag''’dy, the first English, 113. , 

Travel and discover), writcis on, 207 ; MAndcville, Hakluyt, 
' and others, 207 ; Purchas, Davis, Lithgow, Ray, Howell, 
Herbert, 208, llrylin, Steinc, Cobbett* Young, Cair, 
Macartney, 209 , Staunton, Bruce, Mungo Park, Living- 
stone, and others, 210; wiiteis on Egyptian, Italian, 
and Arctic travel, 211 ; Basil Hall, Mrs. Trollope, 
Dickens, Kavanagli, Brassey, Bud, A Tiollope, and 
others, 212, Martineau and otheis, 213; Burton and 
others, 214 

Trench, Archbishop, 248 
Trevelyan, G O , 179. 

Tyndall, ^jrofessor, 291 

“ .F-KN Universe, the,” 293. 
uioanity, 43 ; anecdotes illustrative of, 43. 

Varik'IY, in composition, 331. 

Vision, in composition, 321. 

Walpole, Horace, 195, 269 
WaVfon, Izaak, 174. 

Webster, John, 118. 

Whatcly. Archbislmp, 24*’ 

Wild o&ts, 32. ^ 

Wilkins, Bishop, 261 
Wordswoith, W., 142 
Woik, dignity of, 40. 

World, life in the, 23 
Wotton, Sir Henry, 12 

Yonge, Mifs, 184. • 
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Just PMishd^ in Tim Volt, cmim 8t'0, clot/i, 21s , ^ 

EDGAR,ALLAN POE; . . 

///^ Z//^£, LETTERS, AND 0 PI RIOS'S. . 

IJy JOHN 11 . INUHAM. 

WITH rOllTUUTS OF PUK AND UlS MOTlin. 

“ IN'm.irkaltlo cxpcnuiicrs .nio usually confined to tho inner life of 
imaginative men, but Toe's biography displays a vicissitude and pccu- 
liaiicy of iiituieht biich .ih ih iarel,v met with ... A man wliosr iem.uk- 
•ililc genius it were folly to deny "—Jamts Jtussill LnvciU. 

“ Ail Ingiam h.is a di'<luict title to wiitc the book winch he has 
wiitteii. ... lie has Hiueeuded in clciUiiig Toe of almost all tho most 
odious .anddiHcieditalilc^if the chirgcs iiiidci which he h.iB hihouied, and 
III piosuutiiig .1 realli |i^thctic pictuio of the tcinhlu htiitc of iiieiilal 
L \i itciiuMit ami bodily '•uiruiing into a inch he iiii.illy invest'd.' —FgU 
Mul/ tlnyth' , 

M ho th.il knows .aiiitliiii;; ol.ieeeiil lilei.ituiu does not .ippu-dato 
])(' ^iiiiiney us a iii.iii that stands alone and nna]i|tio.ii’lia1ile in his 
s](lii'H‘ '—a s])lieie that is iii itself a iii.ign laii's island " — llciny Uilcs. 

“ Dei idcdly, this Lite ut lie (jUuniey is the Im'sI luo^iapliy of the 
ye 11 in the lilii<(lisli lan;,m.ige ” — I' dc Ci dtcul Rotins -i ^ 

ifKond Edition, in Tiru Volninrt, ntnni Siu, litnhiinjh styli’, • 
nith Poifnu/, 2ni(C uv , 

THOMAS DE QUINGEY; His Life and Writing. . 

fflitf) l!SnpubIi'0geli Coucsponlicnrc. i 

IJy II. A I’Alil'h Aullioi of •‘Ideiiioii id Jlaullioine," &.e 

Thv Lrtteis in the Tim Volunm ronijnixr ncaifii One Uiuiflnd, 
from Mr ])r QuiiKeii to his fumdif, the ^Ynnlsvn}ths, nud idhcis, aiiiflo 
hiinfioniMi Thomus Cinh/lr, Piufcstor IViftoii, nnd vlhcis ^ 

“Tho wink is eiiiielied by leltei.s wlinh hia two .suA'ivin;' 
daiiiditeis have hinu^lit out cd long-closed 11 posilmies. . . In 
hikiflg h M\e oi this einlilahle hunk w'e lliank Ml Page ioi 'nis lahmir 
id loie, ,iiid I ongi.itulute hull on the (•ilahoiation tliiil he has hoen 
Jaxonied with We should .add th.it theie h, as linntisjneer, .111 
e\i el'ent likeness of I)e (Jiiineej',/wnn .1 chalk di.iwiiig hy iMi An hei 
Jl is lai su]K‘iioi to any otliei published jioitiait of linn "—Tnnrs 4 

“ A weleoiiie aihlition 111 the lihi;«}. . . . The ienMlfl.seenees ol 
Ml Jlogg aic new ninl in1ere.sting, so .11c thosi* of Mi I''ianci.s .l.icov 
])i AViiilmiloii lleghie'H ueeoniil of De (iuuieey’a last days is le.illy 
Yuhialde .. . If e\ei then! w.is a man af^iiiiH, Tliuniiis Do Quiiicey 
was one. Jlio position in oui liteiatiRc is iicifuclly unnpic " — 
Athtmeum. * 

LONDON. JOiIn llOOU, 13 TAtSrNOSTKR ROW. KC. 



' 2^ Handbook of Reference and Quotation, 

MOTTOES AHD iPHORISHS HIOI SHUESPEABE 

ali'itaOetically arranged. 

With a Coi)iouH Iiulcx of 9000 References to the iiifinitoly vaiicd 
Words and Mcas of the Mottoes Any \\oid or nlra ran be traced 
nt oiire, mid the correct quotation (with name of I’lny, Art, and 
Scene) liad without goiiij,' furthci. 

Second Edition, frap. 8\o, cloth, piieo 6d. 

"The collection is, we believe, uiinpin of its kind. ... It 
solve!) m a moment tin* often diflieult ipicstioii ofiiheie a pi o verb, 
01 aphorism, or ipuilaliuii rtoin iSliaki‘s]icai'e iaii lie found .” — Otjord 
T^m». ' * 

"As iie.it !i c.wki’t ot Sluikc.siM'aiun gems as,_we ever lemcmhor 
having met uilh .” — Puhhe Opinion, 

“The wiitei who delights iioiv.^id then to enihellidi hi.s inodin 
tinns 1 )y some of the MelI-]K>iiitrd and telling mottoes and npliorisiii.s 
tiom Shtikespeaic has heic a moat valuable book of lefemice. . , . 
The woik has been eaiefullv cxoeiitcd, and must have eiit«iiled .1 sriy 
< bilge amuiint ol assiduous biliom *' ^Yuilnhuc (hztiie, 

" Kverythiiig, in these iasi*s, dc^ionds on the index, and the index 
* beio scorns to have been cmefully made.”— SAoj?rfW In^pmknt, 

A PSiCTICAL CUIDE TO ENGLISH VEHSIFICATION. 

With a Cmiqiciidioiis Dictionaiy of Rhymes, an Exannii.vtioii oi 
Classical Me.isurrs, and Coiuinriits iijhui IJnilcsque and Comic 
Veise, Yeib-de-SoLiete, and i<img-Writing 

*' JJy TOM HOOD. 

A New and Enlarged Kditimi, to which an- added Hjsshe’s "Ri’li.s 
' 1 !UIi 9 >Iakim; Exolisii YbumV Eiap 8vo, iloth, puce 2s. 6d. 

" We do not hesitate to any that Mi. IIimhI’h volume is desennig of 
a pl.ue ^n the shelves of all who t.ikc .in iiiteicst 111 the slim tMC of 
wise ” — Ihnitj *VcM'a. 

"The liook is coinpilod with girat eaie, and will seive the pm pose, 
for which It IS designed . . . 'SVp may <idd that it euntdiiis a gotsl 
deal oi infoi Illation which will lie iiMul to students who h.iic no wisli 
to be iiiuiAj^crcd anioiigat veisc'l.iakeis "—Pull Mull GuzlUc. 

"A dainty little book nii En^tluh veisc-niakiiig The Dielioiiaiy 
of Rhymes w'lll be found one of the most complete and practical m our 
language.” — Freeman. • 

"Alike to' the tyro 111 |'(^'sdyiug, the student of litoratuie, .and 
the gciioial render, this guide* can liq conhdently icuomnieiided.”— 
£coi«A((n. _ 

f ■ * 

LONDON; JOHN 'HOGG, 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. 



WOMAN’S WOBK AND WORTH IN OIRLHOOD. MAIDEN^D,' AND WB* 

HOOD. llliislratioiiB of Wimian’B Gbuutci, Diitiun, ItiKhlsTraitioii, Iiiflnencoi 
iteaponsibiliticB, and Oppoitiinitiea With lliiita on bolf-Cultiiie and Ubaptora 
on the lliglur Kdiication and %npIojmout of Women By W H Davlmpout 
Antus, Antbur of '^ho Secret of Siicci'm," Ac ^ Ac Ciown R\o, bli pp , clotli, 
piK-c6<i Cd , gilt cagea, 7a. 

" Probably the moat cxbaubtivo cyclopaidia of fonialo biogiapliy } ct piiblislioil 

ifiwdcwi/ 

“A ])( licet gem; full of information without being prosy, nAoundiiig in pleasant 
ancLilotcs of literary pcrhoiis, atnnea of filial love, heroic wives and hiinljniids, tn- 
getbor with ii concise .ircciiiiit of abnoat every ni tUtic and literary woman fii>ni the 
e.irlii'st periods to the ])icseiit time As .1 biogiaphy alone thiHwuik nould gi.sLO* 
any Iibnry " — Dinuhr Ailhilivr 

“ Will SCI VC to expcdiLi* tlio doilinc of the oldrf.u>hioncil and .ibsiiid notion that It 
1^ ri'pi cbcnsiMo in n omen to desire to pul then lutclkctiial gills to good at comit 
Vnilu iV» 

" It iH .1 aiii.dl tiling to uiy tint it in cxcLllont, and it la only ]ii'>tica to add that 
tins .dl-ini]H>i hint aulij<.i-t ij dc.dt with in a M j lo at once iiiasterlyi iiudito, cliariii- 
111.,' — Siu nil Ault \ *• 

" Ml All Lins has licie ciitcird on a ciimp.iratiiLly iinocL'iiplLd fiLld, slid tliciy c.in 
be no iloidit that Ibc ficsciiL volmiic, which is writtii with a due iiginl to the 
iiiiii.Liisc .iilsiinrc whuii the ipichtinii of woman's ciIiK.itioii li.is nndc ol litc yc.ns, 
will, .it Mich A time as the ]iiescnt, mcc|witli a wido welcome, not locicly ria .1 Ingli- 
tiiiiml iiul wcll-w niton w<iik,(ont iiiniig much good ad\U'> mi ibe subject of wiiiouii'i> 
iliitiijs .mil luspoiisibilitics, bill as helping toclcai up the diflii iiltics uf those who aio 
ii little buwildcioil between the old and the new iiutioim ah to Ictiiale (diu.ition We 
iniiht imt ovoloi'k its «l.iinis an a ‘guide, pi»!**w •• 1 fiiciid’fm giilslntho 
0ul111.11> i.innh .Hill HiK'i’d life Ifcic it hi. * . > • . Siicli .1 work win 

iiiikIi w.intcd 1*111/1 III JtmnnI *• 

".M.iiiy a girl will lie beiiofitid li> it, and in.uw.i p.iicnt maybe .inkd bytbo 
ill qiloib oil ulnc.itioii, .uid uu occup.itiona fui noiuulik at tlie end, wiln 10 my juacN* 

C,il lllUts A'loKrtil/iJIMU/ 

THE DIRECTORIUM ANGLICANUM ; Jlcing n M.ioual iif Directioiia for tho 
Kight (.Vlcbiiiliiiii of till' lloly<'iiinnniniou,foi tliuH.s>iiigof M.itflba.snd Evensong, 
.111(1 loi llic IVi fill inaiiieot Ollier J{itcs.uid('erciiioiiiusuItliuL'liiirLii,.sicordiiig to 
nui lent uses uf tliu ('linn li of Kngl.ind W'ltli Pl.m ol CIlsuccI, .and lllimtiationa 
Ilf "hiicli Orliainciits of llio Clinrcb, and ol the Miiilstcis thcK'ol, .it all liinca of 
tlieir iiiliiistratioii, (.is) Bliall be retained, and bo 111 iiho aa wcie in this UhnicU of 
Kiv'l ind, by tlie Aiit]iiiiit> of I'.iilmneiit, in the sceuiid yiMroftlic i^lgn of King 
Kdw.ud tlie Hi>tli ” rditcd bythc Iter FnFi)r.iii K Ckiiii.J:. I,>r, I) (' L F H A , 
\ic.u of All-H.uiits', I.iinbt tli llcil Line Edition, c.ucliilly icviscil, with iinine- 
loiih ciiieiidatioiih Kuw ie>iily, Fouitb Edition, with lllubliatiuiis, ifliarlo, 
pihc'JIs ^ 

"The exist' lire of one such wMik of credit .’Hid n'lmtatinii must do i * ' * 

iliniinish the \ ,11 11 tics 1 1 KiIimIibiii into wlikh the tistcs or htiidics ol X .< 1- • 1 

cxpioiurs might lL',id tin lu The liuok muHt lie .admitted to htiiiil wUliniit ,i 
ni.il ki its own lino , .ind if thcic .aio lew who .iic prcpaiud to mlopt ita hystoni as a 
whole, tliLMi* .'lie Ifwer htill who iiiiglit uotg,itlici fi 0111 itn p.sgcs buiift liiiith for the 
moicilacent .iinl ui dully iieifoim.iiico of tliuii uWn public miiufatiatioiis 111 clmich 
Gmidutn. ^ 

THE HANUALE GLERICORUH AfCTunIe Foi the Reverent and Decent Cclc* 
biiitioii of iiiMiiii SuMicc, the UoIjrtWraiiiODtB, .and otiici OIHrea, .iceiirdlng to 
the lliglits, (iL'icmuiileH, and iiicicnbiijp uf tho United (jliincli olHtiiglaiid aniLlrc- 
l.iinl Abridged 1 1 om the ' ' Ihrcetoiluni Aiigluaiiuin ” >\ itli .additions uf apbcial 
v.iliic 111 the Pi.ictic.ll Rundi'iing of tho Services of tlis Cliiin:li Edited by the 
Jluv F (• Lbi., IJCL, FSA, Vicar of All Siiuits', I.ambctli Cionn 8\(] 
cloth c\ti.a, bevellod liu.iidB, puce 7e bil. ^ • 

"The Bciiucs of tho Chill eh cannot be dcAie aM celebrated with too gicit care and 
.iiixioty When we icniciiibcr tcAwhom tboy are otTored, wo cannot bo too decent 
.ind uvcriiiuch orderly in icndciingtliem with eeemlincaa and reverence "—Di. South 

liONDON : JOHN HOGG, 13 PATEBtfOSTER ROW, K C. 



OF BUOOBBS” SBBIBB. 

' ' Fliee Three Shillings and Sixpenoa each Tolume. 

TEE SECRET OF BUCOEbS; or, How to Get Win the World. With 
some Romarks iipun True and False Success, and the Art of making the Best 
Use or Lire. Intel aporstd with Kiimeroiia Examples and Aneddotes. By 
W n. Davenrirt Aoahh, Author of “Tlio Bird World." “Memorable Battles 
In English IIiHtory,” ^ ^ecolId Edition, small crown flro^ 3Si pp , cloth, 
price 3s. Od ; gilt edges, 4s 


The Afghan and Zulu Gampaigns. 

OUR REDCOATS AND BLUEJACKETS: War Pietuies on Land and Sea. 
Forming a Continuous Nairatlve of the Kavnl an^ Military Illstory of England 
fioiii the year 1793 to thtf Present Time, incliidijig the Afghan and Zulu Cam- 
paigns. Interspersed witli Anecdotes and Accounts of Personal Seivice By 
* llAMnv Si'LWAHr, Author of “Highland Begmicnts vid their Battles,” “The 
Romance of the dea,” he. With Two Colour^ Plates and a Chronological List 
of England's Naval aiid Military En^geniuiits Second Edition, small crown 
8vo, 400 p]i , cloth, puce 3a 0d ; gilt ed.'cs, 4s 


THE PARLOUR HENAOBRIE: Wherein are Exhibited, inda Descriptive 
and Anecdolical form, the Habits, Resources, and Mystouuus^iistiitetM rif the 
moio iiitoresting portions of the Animal Croatioii Wltli upw.vds ot 300 
Eiigiavings on Wood, cl; ofly by lluwick an>l twn of his Pupils Dedicated 
by iiermission to the lUkht Hon the Baroness BiirdoLt-CoiUts (Piesidciit) and 
the Hembeis of the Ladies' Committee of the Royal Society foi the Piuventiun 
of Cruelty to Animals Thlid and Cheap Edition, huge ciuwii 8vo, cloth, 
• Ss. 6d • gfrt edges, Os ,• 

^ ' 

BOYS AND TBEZR WAYS : A Book for and about Boys. By One who 
Knows Them. Small crown 8to, cloth, pnee 8s. Od ; gilt edges, is. 

Chaps. 

I Tno Boy at Home 

II The Bo^ab BflhuoL 

Ilf The Boy in the Ploygrouinl 
lY The Boy m his laiiburo tioius 
V Bad Boys 
VI Friendships of Boys 
VII The Boy in the Cmintiy 
Vill How Olid What to Bead 
1 X Boyhood of Famous Men. 

X TlielcftolBoy 


Iktlicaled by Permission fo f/tf Hon. W, E. GltuUlone, M.P. 
PLAIN UVINQ AND HIQH TmKING; or, Fiactical Self-Cull mu : 
Moial, Ifchtal, and Pbyelcal B|f W. H. DAVKNronr Adams, Author of 
“ Woman'a Woi^ and Worth,” Ac., Ac. Si^l crown Svo, cloth, price 8s. (nI ; 
gUt edges, is. 

Other 'VOLUME A of /the SERIES in Active 
PreparatiQgi. 
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